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 Gonftitutions and Intercfts of the Empire, Swe- 

_ brn, Denmark, Sparn, Hoan, FRANCE 

and FLANDERS, with their relation to ENG= 

fl LAND i the year 1671, and then given to one 

| of bis Majefly’s principal Secretaries of State, 

upon the ending of my Exmbaffy at the Hacus. 


g 
HE. Decay and diffolution of civil, as well 


~~ as natural bodies, proceeding ufually from 
outward blows and accidents, as well as in- 
ward diftempers or infirmities, it feems e- 
~~ _-qually neceffary for any government to 
- know and refieét upon the conftitutions, forces, and 
 conjunétures among their neighbouring States, as well 
asthe factions, humours, and interefts of their own 
fubjects; for all power is but comparative; nor can 
any kingdom take a juft meafure of its fafety by its 
' own riches or ftreneth at home, without cafting up at 
the fame time, what invafions may be feared, and 
“what defences expected, from enemies or allies a- 
broad. 
_ Itiscertain, that fo advantagious a fituation, ag 
that of his Majefty’s dominions in thefe iflands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, makes any foreign confider- 
You lh. A ation 
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ation lefs important to us, than to any other nation ; 
becaufe the numbers and native courage of our 
men, with the ftrength of our fhipping, have fo ma- 
ny ages paft, (and {till for ought we yet know) made 


usa match for the greateft of our neighbours at land, 


arid, an over-match for the ftrongelt of them at fea; 
whereas whoever hurts us, without our own arms, 
muft be able to mafter us iA both thefe elements. Yet 
in regard there are the names of feveral conquefts re- | 
maining {till upon record (though all of them the mere 
effects of our own divifions and invitations;) when 
trade is grown the defizn of all nations in Europe, that _ 
are poflefled of any maritime provinces, as being the 
only unexhaufted mine, and out of whofe treafures 
all greatnefs at fea naturally arifes ; when, inftead of a 
King of France furrounded and bearded by Dukes of | 
Britany and’ Burgundy, as well as our own poffefions ° 
in Normandy and Guienne; inftead of a Count of Flan- 
ders or Holland, who ferved for no more, than like the 
{maller weights to make the balance fometin:es a little 
even in the greater fcales of the Englio, French, and 
German powers; we now behold in France the greatett 
Jand-forces that perhaps have ever been known under 
the command of any Chriftian Prince; and in the Uni- 
ted Provinces, the greateft numbers both of fhips and 
mariners that were ever yet heatd of under any State 
in the world ; and which have hitherto been only awed 
by the ftrength of our oak, the art of out fhip-wrights, - 
and chiefly by the invincible hearts of our feamen : 
when the profpeét of thefe two powers brings us to 
confider, that any firm conjunction of them, either 
by confederacy, or the fubmiffion of Folland, will 
prove the neareft approach that was ever made to our 
-Tuin and fervitude: It may perhaps import us, in this 
calm we enjoy, to hearken a little more than we have 
done of late, to the ftorms that are now rifing abroad, 
and by the beft perfpectives we can find, to difcover 
from. 
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from what coaft they break, what courfe they are like 
to held, how much we can lie in their danger, and 
whether the fhelter, expected from us by our neigh- 
bours, will be only a ftrain of generofity and huma- 
nity, or the beft provifion we can make hereafter for 

- our own fafety. 4 
Thofe countries, in whofe aétions or interefts we 
_ have-at any time concerned ourfeives, have been the 
Empire, France, Spain, Sweden, Denmark, and the Low- 
Countrics, in the two feveral bodies, ufually diftin- 
guifhed by the names of Flanders and Holland. For 
with Poland we have never gone further than our good- 
~ wifhes towards their defence again{t the Turk: nor with 
Tialy, than our offices of ceremony, or intereft of 
traffic; unlefs fometimes fome fhort negotiation that 
ferved the prefent turn, to ftop the afpiring growth 
‘of either the French or Spanifb greatnels, in thofe as 
well as nearer parts. e 7 
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PUP AHE foreign interefts of the Empire are the de- 

i fence of the eaftern parts againft the Turk, and 

the prefervation of the weftern circles againit the 
growth of France. The domettic are the limited con- 
ftitution of the imperial power, and the balance of 
the feveral free Princes and States of the Empire a- 

+ mong themfelves. The two laft have raifed no duft 
fince the peace of Munjfter, which feems chiefly occa- 

© fioned by the Swede’s coming in to be a member of 
_ the Empire, upon the fhare then yielded to him in 
"* Pomerania and Bremen. ‘Thefe gave him an immedi- 
ate entrance into the heart of Germany, where the na- 
tive poverty of his own country, makes him confider- 

ed as ftill upon the wing, and ready to ftoop at the firtt 
quarry he can meet with, upon any divifions in the 


, Empire ; {0 as there feems a general refolution not to 
er furnifh 
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furnifh him with fuch occafions. Their defence againft 
the Turk will be provided and purfued by common in- 
clinations and forces, unlefs thofe Princes of the weft- 
ern circles fhould at the fame time be bufied in fome 
nearer danger from France. But if the Grand Vifer 
_ be fo great.a man as he is seputed in politics, as well 
as arms, he will never confent, by an invafion of Huz- 
gary, to make way for the advance of the French pro- . 
erefs into the Empire, which a conqueft of the Lew- 
Countries would make eafy and obvious: and fo great 
acceffions (with others that would lie fair and open in 
the Spanifo Provinces upon the Mediterranean) would 
make France a formidable power to the Turk himfelf, 
and greater than I fuppofe he defires to fee any in Chri- 
~ ftendom. So that it feems not improbable, that the 
prefent peace between the Emperor and the Turk, may 
Jaft longer than is generally calculated by the fears or 
defires of thofe who are moft concerned in it. . 
In the prefervation of the weftern circles (efpecially 
that of Burgundy and the Rhine) againft the progrefs 
of the French greatnefs, the difpofitions, if not inter- 
efts of the feveral members of ‘the Empire feem much 
more divided. ‘The Emperor himfelf is firm in refol- 
ving it, becaufe he has nothing to fear fo much as the 
power and ambition of France, in regard of their com- 
mon pretenfions to Spain, after the young King’s death, 
and a jealoufy of the Empire itfelf, after a further courfe 
of fuccefs: but he will be faint in any execution of: 
fuch ‘a council, unlefs fpirited by the unanimous de- 
crees of a general diet; from his own difpofitions, 
which are thought rather generous and juft, than am- 
bitious and enterprifing ; from the influence of the Fe- 
fuits in that Court, who are obferved to grow general- 
ly French, as they were Spanifh in the laft.age ; from 
the fear of the Turks, who are ftill like a cloud that 
hangs over his head; and from a jealoufy of Sweden 
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- joining abfolutely with France, which might fhare a 
. great part of the Empire between them. | 


- The Elector of Saxony would fall intirely into the 


_interefts of the Emperor in this point, as a Prince that 


is a true Germaz, loves the liberty of the Empire ; fore- 


~ fees, that if it fhould fall into the French hands, all 


the Princes would grow little companions to what they 
are, or return to be the feveral officers of his Court, 


~ as they were in the unlimited greatnefs of fome anti- 


ent Emperors. .Befides, his diftance from France, 
though it does not inftru& him to think wifer than 
other Princes, yet it helps him to {peak boldlier what 


. he thinks upon thefe- conjunctures. . 


The Elector of Brandenburgh and Landgrave-of | 
Heffe, and, at leaft, two of the Dukes of Lunenburgh, 
are, in their difpofitions and judgments, upon the fame 
interefts; but will be influenced and awed by Sweden, 
whofe ill talent will be ftill fufpeéted to Brandenburgh, 


_ upon the differences in Pruffia, and to Lunenburgb, up- 
- on the late difappointment at Bremen, ’ 


The Electors of Mentz and Triers have the fame 
inclinations; but, lying at the mercy of France, in 
fo near and fo imperious a neighbourhood, they will 


take no meafyres wherein they may not fee their own 


fatety provided for, as well as that of the Empire 5 
wherein no Prince has greater reputation of prudence 
and caution than the Bifhop of Mentz. 

~The Elector Palatine, either upon remainders of 
the antient leagues with France, or quarrels with the 
houfe of Avfria, has been thought inclined to the 
French: but as a wife Prince will be found generally 
in the true interefts of the Empire, as far as the feat of 
his country will give him leave, which, in a war, 
will be fo much expofed. 

~ The Elector of Bavaria has been efteemed wholly 
in the French interefts fince the treaty of Munjter ; but, 
by what ties or motives, has not fallen under my ob- 
eget lalla ia fervation, 
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fervation, in regard of the diftance of his’ country, 
and {mall commerce out of the limits of the Empire,’ _ 

The Elector of Cologne is a perfon of much natural 
goodnefs. and candor, but of age and infirmities, and 
whom devotion and chymiftry have fhared between 
them, and, in a manner, removed from the affairs of 
his State; which have bten long and entirely de- 
volved upon the Bifhop of. Stra/burgh, a man bufy, | 
and always in motion or intrigue: but for the rett, 
whether upon future ambition, or prefent advantages, 
efteemed to be perfectly in the French interefts; fo as 
whatever ufe can be made by France of that Elector’s 
name or country, may be reckoned upon as wholly at 
the devotion of that Crown. 

The Duke of Nisaigs is, in his perfon and mien, 
rather like an Italian than a Germanys and fhould be 
fo in his difpofition, by playing the game of an Italian 
Prince; in declaring no partialities, provoking no e-. 
nemies, and living more retired than the other Princes 
of his country : having never fhewed any ambition but 
for the Crown of Poland, which defign helped to in- 
fpire him with great compliance towards all his neigh- 
bours, and other Princes, who were able to do him 
good or ill offices in that point. But the failing of 
it was thought to have fomething difobliged him from 
France (upon whofe affiftance he reckoned) and has 
funk him in a debt, which he will hardly recover. 

The Bifhop of Mun/fer is made only confiderable by 
his fituation, which lies, the fitteft of all others, to in- 
vade Holland: and, by the difpofitions of this man, 
which are unquiet, and ambitious to raife a name in 
the world; an old implacable hatred to the Dutch, 
upon their intelligence with his chief town of Munfter : 
their ufurpation (as he pretends) of Borkloe, and tome 
other {mail places in his country: their protection of. 
the Countefs of Bextbem ; and the hopes of fharing Oy’ 
veryfel or Friefland, ik ever their {poils come to be di- 

| vided, 
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~ vided, make him a certain friend to what Prince foever — 


ig enemy to them, and will furnifh him with men or 
_ money enough to appear in the head of an army a- 
_ gainft them. 

‘The general intereft that the feveral Princes of the 
Empire have with us, is grounded wholly upon the’e- 
fteem of his Majefty’s power, and the veneration of 
his name; which is fo great amoneft them, that moft 
of them are refolved, in the prefent conjun¢ture of af- 
fairs in Chriftendom, to underftand perfectly his lan- 
guage, before they fpeak their own. ~ 


HE government of Sweden is efteemed fteady 

and wife, as their people warlike and nume- 

rous. The digeftion of their counfels is made ina 
fenate, confifting of forty counfellors, who are genes 


fally the greateft men of the kingdom, in office, eftates, 


or abilities; and who have, moft of them, been com* 
manders in the German wars, or are fo inthe prefent 
militia; which makes their counfels generally warlike 
and ambitious, though fomething tempered by the mi- 
-nority of their King. This hasturned them, for fome 


years fince their laft King’s death, rather to make ad~ 


vantages by the name and reputation of their allians 
ces, than by the appearance of their arms. But if their 
King grows a’'man, and of martial thoughts, as may 
be préefaged from fo great a father, we may fee great 
actions and revolutions grow again out of this north- 
-ern climate. For the names of Goth and Vandal, and 
their famous fucceffes both in Poland and Germany this 
laft age, infpire them with great thoughts ; and the 
bodies and courage of their common men, :as well as 
the prudence and conduct of their great officers, feem 
‘tq have framed them for great undertakings. a 
2 their 
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their application of late years to trade, has much in- 
creafed their fhipping and feamen (which they found 
to be their weak fide in their laft attempts.) All thefe 
may, in time, make way fox their great defign, which 
is, the dominion of the Baltic fea by the conqueft of 
Denmark. This was, about the year 59, wrefted out 
of their hands by the Dutch affiftances, and can hardly 
éefcape them, if ever that commonwealth fhould be 
broken. . And if they arrive once at this point, there 
will grow a power in that rough climate, which, both 
at land and fea, may equal moft others that are now. 
in Chriftendom; by being mafters of fuch numbers of 
. {trong and valiant men, as well as of all the naval 
ftores that furnifhi the world. 

They have a nearer profpect upon the city of Bre- 
men, by the addition whereof, to the Bifhoprick als 
rcady in their poffeffion, they defign to lay a great 
foundation, both of trade and ftrength, in the nearer 
parts of Germany. . 

Their next intereft feems to be a long knocking 
war in the Empire, or the Low-couniries + which will ° 
make them courted by all till they think fit to declare, 
and then will bring them to a fhare in the game: and 
thofe often go away with the greateft, who bring in 
leaft when the ftake begins. The neglects of France, 
' fince the peace of Munfter, and the late courtfhip 
of Spain, feem to have left them open for the fair- 
eft offer from either of thofe Crowns; but rather 
inclined to Spain, which has ftill the fureft funds of 
‘treafure (if they could fall is good method or di- 
rection) and to whom they are more nectffary than 
to France, which has out-grown almoft all meafures 
with their neighbours. They have a peek to Hol- 
land fomething in fhew, but more .at heart, as ly- 
ing crofs to their three defigns; the dominion of the 
Baltick, their acquifition of Bremen, and a war in the 
Upper or Lower Germany. And they are fo wife a 

State, 
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State as to be found commonly in their intereft ; which, 
for thefe reafons, is either an abfolute breaking, ora 
great weakening of that commonwealth. Befides, 
they efteemed themfelves at leaft neglected by them 
in the late negotiation of the triple-alliance, wherein 
they expected conftant fubfidies in the time of peace, 
from Spain and Holland, to engage them in the de- 
fence of all thofe provinces againft the threatening 
power of Frauce. 

An old friendfhip to our nation, and alliance, pro- 
ceeding from a long conjunction of interefts, befides 
the neceffity of keeping well with one of the greateft 
maritime powers, will (as may be conjectured) per- 
fuade them to follow his Majefty’s meafures the clofeft 
and furtheft of any State in Europe. This gave them 
the firft defign of entering into the triple alliance, and 
into the commerce with Spain in the year 68, and their 

- gefolution of keeping peace with his Majefty in~both 
thefe points, as well as the confequences of them, 
which they will do,’unlefs the prefent fcene fhould 
wholly change, and open new counfels and interetfts 
not yet thought of in the world. 


FYE kingdom of Dewmark feems lefs confider- 
able than their neighbour-crown, from a faint- 

er fpirit which appeats of late intheir people, and in 
their government itfelfs as.well as a great inequality 
of number in their f@gces, both at. fea and land: for 
the laft change of ther government; ftom elective to 
hereditary; has made it feem hitherto of lefs force, and 
unfitter for action abroad. As all great changes, 
brought about by force or addrefs, in an old conftitu- 
tion of government, rooteddin the hearts and cuftoms 
of the people, though they may in time prove an in- 
creafe of ftrength and greatnefs (when fallen into me- | 
Nor, IH. B thod; 
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thod, and grown eafy by ufe) yet, for many years, they 
muft needs weaken it, by the divifions and -diftraGi- 
ons of mens minds, and difcontents of their humours, 
and fo turn the counfels upon defigns within, defift- 
ing from any without ; and advantages upon enemies 
muft give way. to thofe upon fubjeéts. So as the break- 
ing down an old frame of government, and erect- 
ing anew, feems like cutting down an old oak (be- 
caufe the fruit decays, and the branches grow thin) | 
and planting a youngone in the room. ’Tis true, the 
fon or grandfon (if it profpers) may enjoy the fhade and 
the mafte; but the planter, befides the pleafure of 1- 
magination, has no other benefit to recompenfe the 
pains of fetting and digging, the care of watering and 
pruning, the fears of every ftorm and every drought ; 
and it is well, if he efcapes a blow from the fall of the 
old tree, or its boughs, as they are lopped off. 

The change in Denmark was the fafer, by having 
to deal with a foft eafy people, and with Nobles grown 
_ to have {mall power or intereft amongft them, and:of 
whom many were gained by the Crown. Befides, that 
nothing feemed to concern property in the change of 
fucceffive for elective. And the example of all Chri- 
ftian Crowns (befides that of Poland) made way for it : 
and yet it is certain, chat Denmark has continued ever 
fince weak and unfpirited, bent only upon fafety, and 
enjoying the revenues of the Sound (which are the 
chief belonging to that Crown.) So as their great in-: 
tereft is their defence againft Sweden ; and for the reft, 
a general peace, by which traffick inereafing, they 
may come in for a fhare, and fee their cuftoms grow 
in the Sound and Norway... They reckoned chiefly up- 
on their {upport from Holland, till feeing them fall in- 
to clofer meafures with us and Sweden, upon the triple 
alliance, they have tacked fome points nearer France ; 
and the rather, becaufe of the unkindnefs grown in 
the laft Dutch war between us and them. ‘Yet, they — 


have 
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have ‘it at heart, that Holland has ever ufed them 
infolently, if not fcornfully, in the whole courfe of : 
their treaties and alliances, as well'as the differences 
between them abgut the payments of the Sound; and 
wil] be ever ready and refolute in the defence of Ham- 
borough, whenever the Danes fhall have ftrength and 
heart enough to attack it; which feems the chief am- 
bition they have left them abroad. 


“NH E Crown of Spain was, in all Philip II.’s time, 
looked upon as both the terror and defence of 
Chrifiendom: no monarchy having ever grafped at fo 
greatan Empire there, and at the fame time purtued 
an open war again{t fo great a power as the Turks. 
This greatnefs was grown up by the union of the 
houfes of Gaffile and Arragon, of that of Burgundy and 
the Netherlands, with that of Naples and Sicily: by the 
acceffion or conqueft of Portugal: by that of the In-- 


dies (when. their mines bled frefh, as they did many ‘ 


-years after their firft opening : by the number of brave 
troops and leaders, which were raifed and made. by the . 
various and continual wars of Charles V.; but chiefly 
by the uninterrupted fucceffion of three great Princes, 
Ferdinand, Charles, and Philip: which can never fail of 
raifing a {mall kingdom toa great, no more than the 
contrary, of bringing down a great one to a {mall. 
But whoever meafures the Crown of Spain now, by the 
fcale of that age, may fancy a man of fourfcore by a 
picture drawn of him at thirty: ’Tis like a great old 
tree, which has loft its branches.and leaves, et trunco 
non frondibus efficit umbram. ‘Though no man knows, 
whether out of this old root a fucker may not {pring, 
that with a liccle thelter. at firft, and good feafons, 
_may in time prove a mighty tree; for there feems {till 
to remain ftrength and fap in the root to furnilh a 


fair growth, though not in proportion, to the firit. 
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Thefe decays have been occafioned by fo long a war 
with Holland ({upported by all the neighbours, who en- 
vied or feared the preatnefs of Spain :) by the exhauft- 
ing in a great degtee of their, Indian mines: by that of 
their natives, to furnifh the /ndian conquetts, and fe- 
cute all their provinces both in Italy and Flanders : 
but moft of all by two fucceffions (which we may at 
Jeaft call) of unactive Princes, and the want of any great 
miniftry to repair either them, or the minority of the 
King, in which they ended. Unlefs this Crown out- 


grow its prefent weaknefs, by fome great fpirit rifing 


up at the head of the monarchy, who fhall digeft their 
counfels, reform the vaft and impertinent profufions 
of their treafures, by fuppreffing all unneceffary pen- 
fions and expences; and reftore the vigour of their na- 
tion by martial defigns and examples : we may reckon 
the intereft of Spain to lie wholly in the prefervation 
atid defence of Flanders from France, of Sicily from the 
Turks, and of their Indies from us. That of Sicily 
feems more remote, becaufe both Hungary and Poland 
is a nearet game for the Turk, and will not fo general- 
ly alarm or unite the Chriftian Princes, as the invafi- 
on of Sicily, wherein France, as well as Jtaly, is fo 
near concerned. The jealoufy of their Indies has been 
mtich nearer them fince our poffeffion of Jamaica, and 
dkes at heart upon every fit which the defperate fallies 
of our privateers there bring upon them, But they 
hope to make fair weather in thofe feas, by opening 
to us fome ativantages of trade there, and, by a con- 
junction of interetts in Hwrope, which they think the 
oe of france makes as neceflary to us as to 
them, . 

Their quarrel ta d’rance, by a courfe of almoft cea. 
finual wars, ever fince Charles V.’s time, by the late 
pretenfions to F/anders, fet on foot by Ivance, fince the 
death of their laft King, and purfued by the late in- 
vation (which the Spaniards pretend to have been a. 
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gainft all faith, as well as right) feems to be grown 
wholly incurable, though difflembled by the fenfe of 
~ their own weaknefs, which makes them rather willing 
_ to deceive themfelves with a peace that they know 
_ muft fail them, than break out into a war they fear 
muft ruin them, without the affiftance of their neigh- 
bours, And this they hope fome breach of the peace 

at Aix on the French fide, or other accidents, may one 
time or other engage for them. And though, as they 
ftand fingle, their prefent intereft is but bare defence, 
and wearing out their King’s minority without further 
lofies ; yet a greater intereft, and far more at heart, is 

a war with France, in conjunction with the triple alli- 
ance, or at leaft with us and Holland. For though 
the peace holds yet, while France continues fo great 
forces and defigns on foot, the prefervation of Flan- 
ders will coft Spain 200 m. pounds a-year, befides the’ 
revenues of the country. And what is left them in 
thofe provinces remains fo locked and interwoven with 
the laft French conquefts, that upon the firft breach 
of a war it is all endangered; and indeed cannot be any 
ways fecured, but by a ftrong diverfion, which may 
employ the greateft part of the Prench forces in fome 
other places. Thefe regards, and that of being hardly 
ufed (as they conceive) by us and Holland, in the peace 
of Aix, which forced them to quit fo much of their 
country to France, and of their money to Sweden, have 
raifed up a party in their council, that would make and 
fecure the beft peace they can with France, by a cefli- 
on of Flanders to that Crown, in exchange for other 
provinces towards Spain, and of fome other pretenfi- 
ons. But this will not be carried in a minority of their 
King ; at leaft without greater fears of a fudden inva- 

_ fion from France, and greater defpairs of help from us. 

- Becaufe, whenever they quit Flanders, they mutt be 
content to fhut themfelves up within their mountains, 
and fignify nothing more in the affairs of Earope. Nor 
Sl : could 
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could they perhaps long be fafe either in Spain or Italy, 
if they were there to fuftain all the forces of France, 
without the great diverfion they have always made by ~ 
Flanders 5 out of which, whenever they are matters of 
the field, they march in fotir or five days up into the 
very ifle of France. . Ton 

To compafs thefe two interefts either of defence or 
a war in confederacy, they would fain engage Sweden; 
‘but will endanger this aim, by the fear of venturing 
their money before the game begins. ©. They reckon 
themfelves fure of Folland as far as their defence, but — 
know, they will never be brought to begin a war with 
I'rance. And the old rancours between Spaniard and 
Dutch are not yet enough worn out of the difpofitions 
of the people or the governments, to make room for 
fuch an abfolute turn. Their great hope is in England, 
where their inclination carries them as well as their in- 
rereft. Befides, they think our old as well as frefh 
quarrels with France, and the jealoufy of their prefent 
growth, will temper us for their turn at one time or 
other, fo that their meafures will ever be fair with us: 
but no more towards preferving their peace, becaufe 
they think our intereft as well as our treaties will be 
enough to engage us fo far, without other motives. 
Though to head a war againft France, wherein both 
Sweden and Holland would (as they think) follow our 
paces, there is no advantage which the Crown of Spain | 
‘could make us in trade, nor money they could {pare 
from their own neceffities (in the fhare of the quarrel) 
which they would not willingly furnith.us, and truft 
to the events of a war how uncertain foever. 


TE States of Holland, in point both of riches 

and ftrength, is the moft prodigious growth that 

has been feen in the world, if we reckon it.from their 
peace with Spain. before which time, though their 
' ~ forces 
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forces were great both at land and fea; yet they were 
kept down by too violent exercife; and that .govern- 
“ment could not be faid to ftand upon its own legs, 
_ leaning always on their neighbours, who were willing 
- to fupport them againft Spaiz, and feared nothing from 
a State fo narrow in compafs of land, and fo weak in 
native fubjects, that the ftrength of their armies has 
ever been made up of foreign troops. But fince that 
time, what with the benefit of their fituation, and or- 
ders of their government, the conduct of their. mini- 
fters (driving on fteddy and public intereft) the art, in- 
‘duftry, and parfimony of their people, all confpiring 
to drive almoft the trade of the whole world into their 
circle (while their neighbours were taken up either in 

_ civil or foreign wars) they have grown fo confiderable in 
the world, that for many years they have treated upon 
an equal foot with all the great Princes of Europe, and 
- concluded no negotiation without advantage: and, in 
- the laft war with us and Munjfter, were abie at the fame 
time to bring above an hundred men of war to fea, and 
maintain three fcore and ten thoufand men at land. 
Befides, the eftablifhment or conquefts of their com- 
panies in the Eaft-Indies have in a manner erected an- 
other fubordinate commonwealth in thofe parts; where 
upon occafion they have armed five and forty men of 
war, and thirty thoufand land-men, by the modefteft 
computations. Yet the frame of this State (as of 
moft great machines made for reft and not for motion) 
is abfolutely incapable of making any confiderable en- 
largements or conquelts upon their neighbours: which 
is evident to all that know their conftitutions: But 
needs no other argument befides their want of native 
fubjects to manage any fuch attempts; what men they 
can {pare being drawn fo wholly into their trade, and 
their Ea/f- Indies, that they cannot fo much as furnifh 
a colony for Surinam, proportioned to the fafety and 
plantation of that place: and_no nation ever made 6 

ne 
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held a conqueft by mercenary arms. So that the wounds 

and fears, they can give their neighbours, confifts in 

point of trade; in injuries or infolences at fea ; in fal- 

ling with great weight into a balance with other Prin- 

ces; in protecting their tebels or fugitives; and in 

an arrogant way of treating with other Princes and | 
States, a quality natural to men bred in popular go- 

vernments, and derived of late years from the great 

fucceffes of theirs under the prefent miniftry. 

It may be laid (I believe) for a maxim, that no wife 
State will ever begin a war, unlefs it be upon defigns 
of conquefts, or neceflity of defence; for all other 
wars ferve only to exhautt forces and treafure, and end 
in untoward peace, patched up out of weaknefs or 
wearinefs of the patties : therefore the Hollanders, an- 
lefs invaded either at home or in Flanders (which they 
efteem now the fame cafe, if it comes from France) - 
can have no intereft to offer at a:war, but find their 
greateft in continuing their courfe of traffic uninter-_ 
rupted, and enjoying the advantages which, in that 
point, their induftry and addrefs will gain them from 
all their neighbours. And for thefe ends they will en- 
deavour to preferve the peace now in being, and ban- 
dy by leagues and negotiations againftany from whom 
they hall fear a‘breach of it. , 

They will ever feek to preferve themfelves by an al- 
liance with England againft France, and by that of 
France againtt England, as they did formerly by both 
againft Spain. And they will fall into all conjun€tures 
which may -ferve to balance in fome meafure the two 
leffer Crowns of ‘Stweden and Denmark, as’ well as the 
greater of France and Spain. But, becaufe they be- 
lieve that good arms are as neceffary to: keep peace as 
to make war, they will always be great in their prepa- 
rations of ‘that kind, efpecially at fea; by which they 
may, in all cafes, advance or fecure their trade, and 
upon-a war with France, make-up!that way. the weak- 

~nefs 
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nefs of their land-forces, which a long ruft of peace, 
and a {warm of officers preferred by the Magiftrates 
in favour of their relations, has brought to be very dif-- 
proportioned in force to what they are in number. 
They efteem themfelves fecure from Spain and their 
German neighbours-(upon what has been faid of the 
prefent condition of thofe Princes ;) and from us, not 
fo much tpon our late treaties with them; as upon 
what they take to be the common intereft, which they 
think a nation can never run over, and believe is the 
oppofing any further progrefs of the French greatnefs. 
Their only danger they apprehend js from France, 
and that not immediately to themfelves, but to 
Flanders, where any flame would foon fcorch them, 
and confume them, if not quénchedintime. But in're- 
gard of the weaknefs of Spain, the low motions of the 
Empire, the different paces among the Princes of it, 
and the diftance of Sweden, thy efteem the peace of 
Chriftendom to depend wholly upon his Majefty, as 
well as the fafety of Flanders, in cafe of awar. For they 
think France will be dared, and never take wing, while 
they fee fuch a naval power as ours and the Dutch ho- 
vering about all their coafts ; and fo many other Prin- 
ces ready to fall in, whenever his Majefty declares, 
united by the fame jealoufies or dangers. And, if they 
fhould open a war, they forefee the confumption which 
France mutt fall into by the ftop of their wine, falts, 
and other commodities (now in a manner wholly taken 
off by our two nations,) and the head that may be 
made againft their forces in the field itfelf, by a body 
of Englifp infantry, (fo much renouned abroad.) So 
as though their firft intereft be to continue the peace, 
while it may bé done with any fafety, yet, when that 
fails, their néxt is to open a war in favour of Spain, 
and conjunétion with us: and the greateft they have in 
the world, is to preferve and increafe their ae 
| wit 
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with.us; which will make them follow our meafures 
_abfolutely in all the prefent .conjunctures. 


wwe 


HE Crown of France, confidered in the extent 
of country, in the number of people, in the ° 
riches of commodities, in the revenues of the King, _ 
the greatnefs of the land-forces now on foot, and the 
growth of thofe at fea (within thefe two years paft,) 
the number and bravery of their officers, the conduct 
of their minifters, and chiefly in the genius of their 
prefent King; a Prince of great afpiring thoughts, 
unwearied application to whatever is in purfuit, fevere 
in the inftirution and prefervation of order and difci- 
ie : in the main a manager of his treafure, and yet 
ountiful from his own motions, where-ever he in- 
tends the marks of favour, and difcerns particular 
merit: to this in the flower of his age, at the head 
of all his armies, and hitherto unfoiled in any of his 
attempts at home or abroad: I fay, confidered in all 
thefe circumftances, France may appear to be defigned 
for greater .atchievements and empires, than have been 
feen in Chriftendom fince that of Charlemaign. 
_ The prefent greatnefs of this Crown may be chiefly 
derived from the fortune it has had of two great Mi- 
mifters (Richliew and Mazarine) {ucceeding one another, 
between two great Kings, Henry 1V. and this prefent 
Prince; fo as during the courfe of one unattive life, 
and of along minority, that Crown gained a great 
deal of ground both at home and abroad, inftead of 
lofing it, which is the common fate of kingdoms up- 
on thofe occafions. 
The latter greatnefs of this Crown began in the time 
of Lewis XI. by the fpoils of the houfe of Burgundy, 
and the divifions of the Princes, which gave that 
King the heart of attempting to bring the government 
(as he called it) Hors de Page, being before controuled 
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- by their Princés,;:and reftrained by their ‘fates 5” and, ° 


if point of revenue, kept within the bounds of the: 
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King’s demefnes, ‘and the fubjeéts voluntary contribu- 


gin a war, by the courfe‘of which: for fo many years 
(being purfued by Mazarine till the'year'60,) the Crown 

ofFrance gtew to be powerfully armed ; ‘the ‘peafants} 
were accuftomed to payments (which could fave feem-' 


 edineceffary only by a war, and which none but a fuc- 


a 


cefsfull “one:‘could have helped to digefty and grew’ 
heartlefs as they grew poor. © The Princes were fome> 
times fatisfied with commands of the army, fometimes 
mortified and fuppreffed by the abfoluteneisor ad- 
drefies of the miniftry: the moft boiling blood of the 
nobility and gentry was let out in fo long awar, oF 
wafted'with age and” exercife: at laft it ended at the 
teepe a peace, and a match fo advantageous to 
tance, as théSreputation of them contributed much 


 to'the authority of the young Kiag, who was bred 


vp in the councils, and ferved by the tried inftrutmewrs 
of the former miniftry: but moft of all advantaged 
by his own perfonal qualities, fit to make him obeyed, 
grew abfolute mafter of the factions of the great men, 
as well as the purfes of his people. 1n the beginning 
of his minority, the two difputes with the Pope abe 

the 
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the outrage of the Corfi, and with the King of Spain, 
about the encounter at London, between the Count 
D’Efirades and the Baron de Banteville (Ambafiadors 
from thofe Crowns) both carried fo high, and both: 
ended fo honourably, and ta the very will of France, 
were enough to give a young Prince the humour and 
appetite of trying yet further what there was could op- 

ofe him. The invafion and eafy fuccefs: in Flanders. 
Fed his glory, and increafed the reputation of his power » 
till this career was interrupted by the peace at firft, 
then the alliances between us and Holland, and after- 
wards the peace at 4x, and the triple alliance (con- 
tracted purpofely to fecure it;) fince which time the: 
counfels of that Court have turned wholly from acti- 
on to negotiation; of which no man can yet fee the 
fuccefs, nor judge whether it may not be more profpe- 
yous to them, than that of their arms. 

If there were any certain height where the flights of 
power and ambition ufe to end, one might imagine, 
that the intereft of France were but to conferve its pre- 
fent greatnefs, fo feared by its neighbours, and fo 
glorious in the world: but befides that the motions 
and defires of human minds are endlefs,. it may per- 
haps be neceflary for France (from refpects within) to 
have fome war or other in purfuit abroad, which may 
amufe the nation, and keep them from reflecting up- 
on their condition at home, hard and uneafy to all but 
fuch as are in charge, or in pay from the Court. I 
do not fay miferable (the term. ufually given it) becaufe 
no condition is fo, but to him that efteems it fo; and 
if a paifan of France thinks of no-more than his cearfe 
bread and his onions, his canyas cloaths and wooden 
fhoes; labours contentedly on working-days, and 
dances or plays merrily on holy-days: he may, for 
aught I know, live as well as a boor of Holland, who 
is either weary of his very eafe, or whofe cares of grow- 
ing ftill richer and richer wafte his life in toils at land, 
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or dangers at fea; and perhaps fool him fo-far, as to 


; him enjoy Jefs of all kind in his riches,. than 


s 


_ the other in his poverty... 


- But to leave firains of philofophy, which are ill 
mingled with difcourfes of intereft : the common people 
of, France are as little confiderable in the government, 
as the children; fo that the Nobles and the foldiers 
may in a manner be efteemed the nation; whofe in- 
tereft and hopes carry them all to war: and whatever 
is the general humour and bent of a nation ought 
ever to be much confidered by a ftate, which can hard- 
ly mifcarry in the purfuit of it. Befides, the perfonal 
difpofitions of the King, active and afpiring, and ma- 
ny circumftances in the government (fitter for perfons 
of that Court, than ftrangers to pretend the know- 
ledge of ;) the continual increafe of their forces in time. 
of peace, and their frefh invafion of Lorrain, are e- 
nough to perfuade moft men, that the defign of this 
Crown is a.war, whenever they can open it with a 
profpec&t of fucceeding to purpofe ; for their counfels 
are too wife to venture much upon the hopes of little 

i What the aims of France are in this kind, I 
will not pretend, to judge by common fears or the 
fchemes of men too ingenioufly politic, nor perhaps 
can any one tell any more than a man that leaps into 
the water in ftrength and vigour, and with pleafure, 
can fay how far he will fwim; which will be, till he. 
is flopped by currents or accidents, or grows weary, 
or has a mind to do fomething elfe. One may judge, 
that, if France will begin a war, it would be natural- 
ly upon Flanders, unlefs difcouraged by the fame alli- 
ances which prevailed with them to end the laft, fo 
as the plain prefent intereft. of France is one way or 
other to break the confidence or the force of that triple 
alliance, which alone feems to bound their profpect, 
which way foever they look: and, if once laid open, 
they have the world and their fortunes before nee ‘ 
ge pk aap a whic 
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which i is enough for a Crown that*has’ fo much’ force,” 
aiid fo #iueh conduct to manage them. “Having little: 
hopes of breaking this on. the’ Dwich) fide, and know-? 
ing the Swede will follow our‘meafates in it, we may 
be fire of all addrefs, and all the courtfhip that cant? 
any way obe infufed. °° Arid inefhort), all forts of ‘en= 
déavoirs and applications that can becufedy: to’ breaks 
in'on ours: “Which feems°to be the prefent: game’ of 
that°Crowny ‘and that they, will —— no pie cil eit 
5 He an ini oft nits <2 se : ots el 
weft « ydombiinos doucrad 03 1o¥8 
Su te tiie oh Ytisolt ca yt 
wbvder ¢annot be’ confidered diting from Spain 
F* the -sovernment}bat may in: the inclinations 2 
the: people, which muft ever havei@ Igrédt® influetic 
Upon it.“ Fhey’ are the'beft fubjects' in the world, : bie! 
may Have fome reafon'to be weary of being the theatre? 
of almoft perpetual wars 4! anid where tholé:two: migh= 
ty Crowns have fought fornsany battles,’ and feem to? 
have ftill fo ‘many more ‘to, fight, if the: neighbour-| 
afliftances’ fall in to balance’ their powers; now fo un+’ 
equally 'matchéd. ‘Therefore the intereft ‘of the inha-’ 
bitants of thofe Spanifo Provinces feéms''to’ be, : either’ 
that the prefent peace fhould:be kept?invidlate by the: 
ftrength and reputation’ of! the prefent~alliances; or” 
elfe, ‘that a wart, when‘it opens, -fhould>have a fudden: 
Hive! which might be expected, either from the French* 
conqueft, ‘ora “propofition ° ‘of exchange. They “are ™ 
naturally averfe from? the French government, as 
they are inclined to the Spanifh 5 but’ have fo little’ 
kindnefs for the Hollanders, or efteem of: their lands’ 
forces, that they hardly either hope orveare’ to be fa. 
ved by their affiftances. So as the reputation of his 
Majefty’s protection and alliance is all that can infpire? 
them with the hopes of ‘a lafting peace, or the cou- 
rage to ererd themfelves by a vse 
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BOM the furvey of all thefe feveral feieen a: 
and forces, and difpofitions. that compofe the 


_ prefent ftate of all our neighbours, it may be natu- 


; 
, 


rally and unqueftionably concluded, that a continuance . 
of the prefent meafures, the opening of new-ones,. or 
an abfolute revolution of all, depends wholly upon 
thofe his Majefty fhall take or purfue in this great con- 
juncture, wherein he feems to be generally allowed for 


the fole arbiter of the affairs of Chriftendom. 


O UR intereft abroad muft lie in one of thefe points. 
. Either to preferve our prefent alliances, and 
thereby the peace of Chri/tendom.as it now ftands. 

Or to encourage France to an invafion of Abolland, 
with affurance of our neutrality. 

Or elfe to join with France upon the advantages they~ 
can offer us, for the ruin of the Dutch. _. 

Upon the firft is to be confidered, whether, with a 
longer peace, the power of France and Holland, with 
fo great revenues, and-fuch application as is feen in 
their governments, will not increafe every year out of 
proportion to what ours will. do;- the revenues of 
France arifing originally from the vent of their native 
commodities, and thofe of Holland growing wholly out 


of trade, and that out of peace. 


Upon the fecond, whether France will ever refolve 
upon the invafion of Holland, or Holland upon its own 
refolute defence, , without our fhare inthe war; which 
would otherwife leave us to enjoy the trade of the * 
world, and thereby to grow vattly both in ftrength 
and treafures, whiift both thefe powers were breaking 
one another. Or whether the jealoufy of fuch a de- 
fign in us would not induce France and Holland, either 
before a war, or fooi after it begins, to clofe upon 
fome meafures between them to our difadvantage, as 
we and Holland did after the laft war, to the difad- 
vantage of France. 

Upon 
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Upon the laft, whether, by the ruin of Holland, 
we can reap as great advaritages as Francé (though 
perhaps greater were neceflary to make fome equality 


in our powers.) And, to gain a fair profpect of this, ~ 
it muft be confidered, whether Holland upon its fall — 


would grow an acceffion to the French or to US 5 
or live under the Prince of Orange as a Sovereign 
- Prince, with our fupport or protection. | Whether 
France would be content with either of thefe laft; or 
to fee us grow abfolute matters of the fea, by the fall 
or fubjection of Holland, any more than by their con- 
junction and alliance. Whether we could be able to 
defend the maritime provinces, either in our own fub- 
jection, or in that of the Prince, whilft France remain- 
ed poffefied of all the outworks of that State (which are 
their inland provinces, their towns in Bradant and upon 
the Rhine :) whether we could on the other fide hinder 
the acceffion of Holland to France, either as fubjects in. 
a maritime province (with great privileges and immu- 
nities for continuance and encouragement of trade) or 
as an inferior and dependent ally under their protecti- 
on. Whether in either of thefe cafes our government 
would have credit enough in Holland to invite their 
fhipping and traders to come over and fettle in Eng- 
land, and fo leave thofe provinces deftitute of both, 


Whether it be poffible to preferve Flanders after the —- 


lofs of Holland; or, upon the conqueft of thofe coun- 
tries by France, for us to preferve our pedce or good 
_intelligence with that King; of upon a war to defend 
ourfelves, either by our own forces, or the allianees of 

our neighbours. nts 
But though thefe arguments may deferve the moft 
ferious deliberations of minifters at homme ; yet 1 know 
they lie out of the compafs of my duty; and are im- 
proper for the reprefentations of a man, the courfe of 
whofe employments and thoughts for fo long a time 
has lain wholly abroad, iia 
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ORIGINAL and NATURE 
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GOVERNMENT 


[Written in the Yeat 1672.] 


“4 HE nature of man feems to be the fame 
in all times and places, but varied like 
their ftatures, complexions, and features, 

by the force and influence of the feveral 
climates where they are born and bred; which pro- 
duce in them, by a different mixture of the humours, 
and operation of the air, a different and unequal courle 
of imaginations and paffions, and confequently of dif- 
courfes and actions. _ 

Thefe differences incline men to feveral cuftoms, e- 
ducations, opinions, and laws, which form and go- 
vern tte feveral nations of the world, where they are 
not interrupted by the violence of fome force from 
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without, or fome faction within, which, like a great» 
blow, or a great difeafe, may either change or deftroy 

~ the very frame of a.body ; though, if it lives to reco- 
ver ftrength and vigour, it commonly returns in time 
to its natural conftitution, ot fomething near it. 

(I fpeak not of thofe changes and «revolutions of 
State, of inftitutions of government, that are made 
‘by the more immediate and evident operation of 
divine will and providence; being the themes of di- 
vines, and not of common men; and the fubjects of 
our faith, not of reafon.) 

This may be the caufe that the fame countries have 
generally in all times been ufed to forms of govern- 
ment much of a fort; the fame nature ever continu- 
ing under the fame climate, and making returns into - 
its old channel, though fometimes led out of it by 
perfuafions, and fometimes beaten out by force. » 

Thus the more northern and fouthern.nations (ex-_ 
tremes, as they fay, {till agreeing) have ever lived un- 
der fingle and arbitrary dominions; as all the regions 
of Tartary and Mu/covy on the one fide, and of Afric 
and India on the other : . while thofe under the more 
temperate climates, efpecially in Europe, have ever 
been ufed to more moderate governments, running 
antiently much into commonwealths, and of later ages 
into principalities, bounded by laws, which differ lefs 
in nature than in name. — a 

For, though the old diftin@ions run otherwife, 
there feem to be but two general kinds of government 
in the world; the one exercifed according to the ar- 
~ bitrary commands and will of fome fingle perfon ; and. 
the other according to certain orders or laws intro- 
duced by agreement or cuftom, and not to be chan- 
ged without the confent of many. hie 

But under each of thefe may fall many more par- 
ticular kinds than can be reduced to the common 
heads of government received in the fchools, For 


thofe 
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thofe of the firft fort differ, according to the difpo- 
fitions and humours of him that rules, and of them 
that obey : as fevers do according to the temper of the 
perfons, and accidents of the feafons. And thofe of 
the other fort differ, according to the quality or number 
of the perfons upon whom is’devolved the authority 
of making, or power of executing laws. y 
Nor wili any man, that underftands the ftate of Po- 
land, and the United Provinces, be well able to range 


them under any particular names of government that 


have been “yet invented. 


The great fcenes of action, and fubjeéts of antient. 


ftory, Greece, Italy, and Sicily, were all divided into 
{mail commonwealths, till fwallowed up and made 


provinces by that mighty one of Rome, together with — 


Spain, Gaul, and Germany. Thefe were before compo- 
fed of many fmall governments, among which the-ci- 
ties were generally under commonwealths, and the 
countries under feveral Princes, who were Generals in 
their wars, but, in peace, lived without ‘armies or 
guards, or any inftruments of arbitrary power; and 
were only chief of their councils, and of thofe aflem- 
blies, by whofe confultations and authority, the great 


affairs and actions among them were refolved and en-_ 


terprifed. 

Through all thefe regions, fome of the {maller States, 
but chiefly thofe of the cities, fell often under tyran- 
nies, which fpring naturally out of popular govern- 
ments. While the meaner fort of the people,’ oppref- 
fed or ill protected by the richer and greater, give them- 
felves up to the conduct of fome one man in chief cre- 
dit among them; and fubmit all to his will and dif- 
cretion: either running eafily from one extreme to 
another, or contented to fee thofe, they hated and iear- 
ed before, now in equal condition with themfelves: or 
becaufe a multitude is incapable of framing orders, 


though capable of conferving them: or that every 
man 
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man comes to find by experience, that confufion and 
popular tumults have worfe effeéts upon common fafe- 
ty, than the rankeft tyranny. For it is eafier to pleafe 
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the humour, and either appeafe or refift the fury of 


one fingle man, than of a tnultitude. And, taking 
each of them in their extremes, the rage of a tyrant 
may be like that of fire, which confumes what it reach- 
es but by degrees, and devouring one houfe after an- 
other; whereas the rage of a people is like that of the 
fea, which, once breaking bounds, overflows a coun- 
try with that fuddennefs and violence, as leaves no 
hopes either of flying or refifting, till, with the change 
of tides or winds, it returns of itfelf. 

The force and variety of accidents is fo great, that 
it will not perhaps bear reafoning, or inquiry how ir 
comes about, that fingle arbitrary dominion feems to . 
have been natural to 4fa and Afric, and the other fort 
to Europe. For though Carthage was indeed a com- 
monwealth in Afric, and Macedon a kingdom in Europe; 
yet the firft was not native of that foil (being a colony 
of the Zyrians, as there were fome other {mall ones of 
the Grecians wpon the fame coafts) and the King of 
Macedon governed by laws, and the confent.as well as 
councils of the Nobles. Not, like the Kings of Perfa, 
by humour and will; as appears by the event of their 
quarrel, while fo few fubjeéts conquered fo many 
flaves. . ae 
_ Yet one reafon may be, that Sicily, Greece, and Ita- — 
ly (which were the regions of commonwealths) were 
planted thick with rich and populous cities (occafioned 
by their being fo far encompafied with the fea;) and= 
the vein of all rich cities ever inclines to that kind of 
government, Whether it be, that, where many grow 
rich, many grow.to power, and are harder to be fub-' 
jected: or, where men grow to great pofleffions, they 
grow more intent upon fafety, and therefore defire to 
be governed by laws and magiftrates of their own 

. | tea) choice, 
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choice, fearing all armed and arbitrary power: or that = 
the {mall compafs of cities makes the eafe and conve- ae 
 nience of affemblies and councils: or that converfati- | 
_ on-fharpens men’s wits, and makes.too many reafon- 
_ ersin matters of government. , 
' Thecontrary of all this happens in countries thin in- 
habited, and efpecially in vaft Gampania’s, fuch as are - 
_ extended through 4fa and Afric, where there are few : 
"cities befides what grow by the refidence of the Kings 
or their governors.. The people are poorer, and, ha-— 
_ ving little to lofe, have little to care for, and are lefs 
_ expofed to the defigns of power or violence. The af- 
fembling of perfons, deputed from people at great di- 
{tances one from another, is trouble to them that are 
fent, and charge to them that fend. And, where am- 
bition and avarice have made no entrance, the defire 
of leifure is much more natural, than of bufinefs and 
_ cate: befides, men converfing all their lives. with the 
_ woods and the fields, and the herds more than with 
‘one another, come to know as little as they defire; ufe 
- their fenfes a great deal more than their reafons; exa- 
mine not the nature or the tenure of power and autho- 
rity; find only they are fit to obey, becaufe they are 
not fit to govern; and fo come to fubmit to the will 
_ of him they found in power, as they do to the will of 
heaven, and confider all changes of conditions, that hap- 
pen to them under good or bad Princes, like good or 
ill feafons, that happen in the weather and the air, 
» It may be faid further, that, in the more intempe- 
rate climates, the fpirits, either exhaled by heat, or 
_ cdémpreffed by cold, are rendered faint and fluggifh; 
and by that reafon the men grow tamer, and fitter for 
 fervitude. That, in more temperate regions, the {pi- 
rits are ftronger, and more active, whereby men be- 
come bolder in the defence or recovery of their liber- 


ties, 
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But all government is a reftraint upon liberty 5 anid): 5 
under all, the dominion is equally abfolute, where it - 
is in the laft-refort. MiG 4 
So that when men. feem to contend for liberty, it is 
indeed but for the change Of thofe that rule, or for the 
forms of government they have formerly been ufed to; 
and (being grown weary of the prefent) now begin to 
regret; though when they enjoyed them it was not 
without fome preffure and complaint. Nor can it be 
in the other cafe, that when vaft numbers of men fub- 
mit their lives and fortunes abfolutely to the will of 
one, it fhould be want of heart, but muft be force of 
cuftom, or opinion, the true ground and foundation 
of all government, and that which fubjects power to 
authority. For power, arifing from firength, is always 
in thofe that are governed, who are many: but authority, 
arifing from opinion, is in thofe that govern, who are 
ew. owas 
This diftinGion is plain in the forms of the old Ro- 
man State, where laws were made, and refolutions ta- 
ken, authoritate fenatus, and juffu populi. - The fenate . 
were authors of all counfels in the State; and what 
was by them confulted and agreed, was propofed to 
the people, by whom it was enacted, or commanded; 
becaufe in them was the power'to make it be obeyed. 
But the great opinion which the people had at firft of 
the perfons of the Senators, and afterwards of their 
families (which were called Patricians) gained eafy af- 
fent:to what was thus propofed, the authority of the — 
perfons adding great weight to the reafon of the things. 
_And this went fo far, that though the choice of all 
magiftrates was wholly in the people, yet, fora long 
courfe of years, they chofe none but Pasricians into the 
great offices of State, either civil or military. But 
when the people began to lofe the general opinion they 
had of the Patricians, or at leaft fo far as to believe 
fame among themfelves were as able, and fit as thefe, 
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to advife the State, .and lead their armies; they then 
_ pretended to fhare with the Senate in the magiftracy, 
~ and bring in Plebeians to the offices of  chiefeft power 
and dignity. And hereupon ‘began thofe {editions 
‘ ynick fo long diftempered, and at length ruined that 
> State. . 


is Uthority arifes from the opinion of wifdom, good- 
of nefs, and valour in the perfons who poffefs 
it 


Wifdom is that which makes men judge what are 
_ the beft ends, and what the beft means to attain them; 
» and gives a man advantage among the weak and the 
Ignorant; as fight among the blind, which is that of 
_ counfel and direction : this gives authority to age a- 
mong the younger, till thefe being at certain years to. - 
_ change their opinion of the old, and of themfelves. 
~ This gives it more abfolute to a pilot at fea, whom all 
- the pafiengers fuffer to fteer them as he pleafes. 
_ Goodnels is that which makes men prefer their duty 
and their promife, before their paffions, or their inte- - 
eft; and is properly the object of truft: in our Jan- 
“guage, it goes rather by the name of honefty; though 
“what we call an honeft man, the Komans called a good 
man: and honefty in their language, as well as in 
French, rather fignifies a compofition of thofe qualities 
which generally acquire honour and efteem to, thofe 
who poffefs them. 
_ Valour, as it gives awe, and promifes protection to 
thofe who want either heart or ftrength to defend them- 
“felves: this makes the authority of men among wo- 
“men; and that of a mafter-buck in a numerous herd, 
though perhaps not ftrong enough for any two of them; 
but the impreffion of fingle fear holds when they are 
all together, by the ignorance of uniting. 


Eloquence, 
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Eloquence, as it paffés for a mark of wifdom ; beau- 
ty of goodnefs, and nobility of valour (which was its 
original) have likewife ever fome effect upon the opi- 
nion of the people; but a very great one, when they 
are really joined with the qualities they promife or re+ 
. femble. 

- There is yet another fource from which ufually 
fprings greater authority than from all the reft ; which 
is the opinion of divine favour, or defignation of the 
perfons, or of the races that govern. This made the — 
Kings among the heathens ever derive themfelves, or 
their anceftors, from fome God; paffing thereby for 
heroes, that is, perfons iffued from the mixture of di- 
vine and human race, and of a middle nature between 
Gods and men: others joined the mitre to the crown, 
and thereby the reverence of divine, to the refpect of 
civil power. 

This made the Caliphs of Perfia and Egypt, and the 
great Emperors of Arabia, derive themfelves by fe- 
veral branches from their great prophet Mabomer : 
the Yucas in Peru from the fun: and the Ottoman 
race to be adored among theTurks, as defigned by 
Heaven for perpetual empire. And the facring of the 
Kings of France (as. Loyfel fays) is the fign of their fo- 
vereign priefthood, as well as kingdom; and in the 
‘ right thereof they are capable of holding all vacant 
benifices of the church. 

Piety, as it is thought a way to the favour of God; 
and fortune, as it looks like the effeé&t either of that, 
or at lcaft of prudence and courage, beget authority. 
As likewife fplendor of livingin great palaces, with — 
numerous attendance, much obfervance, and rich ha- 
bits differing from common men: bothvas it feems to 
be the reward of thofe virtues already named, or the 
effect of fortune; or as it is a mark of being obeyed 
by many. 
From 
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From all thefe authority arifes, But is by nothing f 
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much ftrengthened and confirmed as by cuftom. For 
no man eafily diftrufts the perfons, or difputes the 
things which he and all men, that he knows of, have 
been always bred up to obferve and believe; or, if 
he does, he will hardly hope or venture to introduce 


opinions wherein he knows none or few of his mind; 
and thinks all others will defend thofe dlready recei- 


ved: fo aso man nor party can offer at the change 
of government eftablifhed, without firlt gaining new 
authority by the fteps already traced out ; and in fome 
degree debaling the old, by appearance or impreffions 
of contrary qualities in thofe who before enjoyed it. 


- This induces a general change of opinion concerning 
the perfon or party like to be obeyed or followed by. 


the greateft or ftrongeft part of the people : accord- 
ing to which, the power or weaknefs of each is to be 


- meafured. So as in effect all government may be e- 


fteemed to grow {trong or weak, as the general opini- 


on of thefe qualities in thofe that govern is feen to lef- 
‘fen or increafe. 


‘And power muft be allowed to follow authority in 
all civil bodies; as in natural, the motions of the bo- 


_ dy follow thofe of the mind; great numbers ever acting 


and purfuing what the few (whom they truft) begin 


or advife. 


ROM this principle, and from the difcovery of 
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fome natural authority, may perhaps be deduced - 


a truer original of all governments among men, than 


from any contracts: though thefe be given us by the 
_ great writers concerning politics and laws. Some of 


them lay for theic foundation, that men are fociable 
cfeatures, and naturally difpofed to live in numbers 
and troops together. Others, that they are naturally 


creatures of prey, and ina ftate of war one upon an- 
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other; fo as to avoid confufion in the firft cafe, and 
violence in the other, they found out the neceffity of 
agreeing upon fome orders and rules, by which every 
man gives up his commonsright for fome particular 
poffeffion, and his power to hurt and fpoil others for 
the privilege of not being hurt or fpoiled himfelf. 
And the agreement upon fuch orders, by mutual con- 
tract, with the confent to execute them by common 
ftrength and endeavours, they make to be the rife of 
all civil governments. 

I know not whether they confider what it is that 
‘makes fome creatures fociable, and others live and 
range more alone, or in fmaller companies ; but I fup- 
pofethofe creatures whofe natural and neceflary food is 
eafy and plentiful, as grafs, or plants, or fruits (the 
* common product of the earth) are the fociable crea- 
tures, beeaufe, where-ever they go, they ufually find 
‘what they want, and enough for them al!, without in- 
duflry or contention. And thofe live more alone, 
whofe food (and therefore prey) is upon other fenfitive 
creatures, and fo not attained without purfuit and vio- 
lence, and feldom in fuch quantities at once, as to 
fatisfy the hunger of great numbers.together. Yet 
this does not hold fo far, but that ravens are feen in 
flocks where a carrion lies; and wolves in herds to run 
down a deer. Nay, they feed quietly together while 
there is enough for them all; quarrel only when it be- 
gins to fail; and when it is ended, they fcatter to feek 
out new encounters. Befides, thofe, called fociable, 
quarrel in hunger and in luft, as well as the others; 
and the bull and the ram appear then as much in fus | 
ry and war, as the lion and the bear. So that,.if— 
mankind muft be ranged to one of thefe forts, 1 know 
not well to which it will be: and confidering the grea 
differences of cuftoms and difpofitions.in feveral men 
and even in the fame men at feveral times, I very: 
much doubt they muft be divided into feveral forms. 


Nor 
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i Nor do I know, if men are like heep, why they need 
 * any government: or, if they are like wolves, how 
a they ¢ can fuffer it. Nor have I read where the orders 
2 of any ftate have been agreed on by mutual contraé 
_ among g oreat numbers of men, meeting together in 
that natural ftate of war, where every man takes him- 
_ felf to have equal right, to every thing. But often, 
_ where fuch orders have been invented by the wifdom, 
__ and received by the authority of fome-one man, un- 
der the name of a lawgiver; and where this has not 
happened, the original of government lies as undifco- 
vered in ftory, as ‘that of time: all nations appearing, 
upon the firft records that are left us, under the au- 
thority of Kings, or Princes, or fome other magi- 
itrates. 

Befides, this principle of contract, as the original 
ef government, feems calculated for the account given. 
by fome of the old poets, of the original of man ; 
whom they raife out of the ground by great. numbers 
at a time, in perfect ftature and ftrength. - Whereas if 
we deduce the feveral races of mankind in the feveral 
parts of the world from generation, we muft imagine 
the firft numbers of them, who in any place agree up- 
on any civil conftitutions, to affemble not as fo many 
fingle heads, but as fo many heads of families, whom: 
they reprefent, in the framing any compact or com- 
mon accord; and confequently, as perfons who have 
already an authority over fuch numbers as their fami- 
lies are compofed of. 

For if we confider a man multiplying his kind by 
the birth of many children, and his cares by provi- 
)ding even neceffary food for them, till they are able 
to do it for themfelves (which happens much later to 
the generations of men, and makes a much longer de- 
pendence of children upon parents, than we can ob- 

_ ferve among any other creatures:) “if we confider not 
only the cares, but the indultry he is forced to, is 
the 
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the neceffary fuftenance of his helplefs brood, either 


in gathering the natural fruits, or raifing thofe which 
uh 


are purchafed with labour and toil, if he be forced — 


for fupply of this ftock to catch the tamer crea- 


Pe 


tures, and hunt the wilder, fometimes to exercife his 


‘courage in defending his little family, and fighting 


with the ftrong and favage beafts (that would prey up- 


on him as he does upon the weak and the mild ;) if 


we fuppofe him difpofing with difcretion and order 
whatever he gets among his children, according to each 
of their hunger or need, fometimes laying up for to- 
morrow, what was more than enough for to-day; at 
other-times pinching himfelf, rather than fuffering any 
of them fhould want: and as each of them grows up, 
and able to fhare in the common fupport, teaching 
him both by leflon and example, what he is now to 
do asthe fon of this family, and what hereafter as 
the father of another: inftructing them all, what qua- 
lities are good, and what are ill, for their health and 
Jife, or common fociety (which will certainly com- 
prehend whatever is generally efteemed virtue or vice 
among men) cherifhing and encouraging difpofitions 


to the good; disfavouring and punifhing thofe to the ' 


ill. And laftly, among the various accidents of life, 
lifting up his eyes to heaven, when the earth affords 


‘him no relief; and having recourfe to a higher and 


a greater nature, whenever he finds the frailty of his 
own: we muft needs conclude, that the children of 


this man cannot fail of being bred up with a great 


opinion of his wildom, his goodnefs, his valour, and 
his piety. And, if they fee conftane plenty in the fa- 
mily, they believe well of his fortune too, 

And from all this muft naturally arife a great pa- 
ternal authority, which difpofes his children (at leatt 
till the age when they grow fathers themfelves) to 
believe.what he teaches, to follow what he advifes 
and obey what he commands, 
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; ” ‘Thus the father, by a natural right as well-as autho- 
_fity, becomes a governor in this little ftate; and if 
his life be long, and his generations many (as well as 
fe of his children) he grows the governor or King 


are not, are yet content to be called. Thus the pe- 


name of Sire, which in their ancient language is no- 
- thing elfe but father, and denotes the Prince to be the 

father of the nation. For a nation properly fignifies 

a great number of families, derived from the fame 
_ blood, bora in the fame country, and living under the 
fame government and civil conftitutions. As Patria 
does the land of our father; and fo the Dutch by ex- 
preffions of dearnefs, inftead of our country, fay our 
father-land. With fuch nations we find in feripture all- 
‘the lands of Fudea, and the adjacent territories, were 


i culiar compellation of the King, in France,’ is by the — 


of a nation, and is indeed a pater patriw, as the beft 
- Kings are, and as all fhould be; and as thofe, which — 


planted of old. With fuch the many feveral provin- 


- ces of Greece and Italy, when they began firft to appear 
upon the records of ancient ftory or tradition. And 
’ with fuch was the main land of Gaul inhabited in the 
* time of Czfar; and Germany in that of Tacitus. Such 
~ were the many branches of the old Briti/h nation; the 
* Scepts among the Jri/b;, and fuch the infinite variety: 
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and numbers of nations in Afric and America upon the — 


firft difcoveries, diftinguifhed by their feveral names, 


~ and living under their feveral Kings or Princes, till _ 


they came to be fwallowed up by greaterempires. 
Thefe feem to have been the natural and original 

+ governments of the world, fpringing from a tacit de- 
ference of many to the authority of one fingle perfon. 
Under him (if the father of the family or nation) the 
elder of his children comes to acquire a degree of au- 
thority among the younger, by the fame means the 
father did among them; and to fhare with him in 
the confultation and conduct of their common or 
 —— 7 . - nd 
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And this, together with an opinion of wifdom from — 


experience, may have brought in the authority of the 


elders fo often mentioned among the Fews; and in - 


general of aged men, not, only in Sparta and Rome, 
but all other places in fome degree, both civil and 


barbarous. For the names of Lord, Signior, Signeur, . 


Sennor, in the Italian, French, and Spauifh languages, 


feem to have at firft imported only elder men, who | 


thereby were grown into authority among the feveral 
governments and nations, which feated themfelves in 
thofe countries upon the fall of the Remax empire. 
This perhaps brought in vogue that which is called 
the authority of the ancients in matters of opinion, 
though by a miitaken fenfe: for I fuppofe authority 
may be reafonably allowed to the opinion of ancient 
men in the prefent age; but I know not why it fhould 
be fo to thofe of men in general that lived in ages, 
long fince paft; nor why one age of the world fhould 
be wifer than another ; or if it be, why it fhould not 
be rather the lateer than the former; as having the 
fame advantage of the general experience of the 
world, that an old man has of the more particular 
experiments of life, . antes 


\4HUS a family feems to become a little King-_ 


dom, and a kingdom to be but a great fa- 
mily. 

Nor is it unlikely that this paternal jurifdi€tion in 
its fucceffions, and with the help of accidents, may 
have branched out into the feveral heads of govern- 
ment commonly received in the fchaols. For a fami- 
ly, governed with order, will fall naturally to the fe- 
veral trades of hufbandry, which are tillage, garden- 
ing, and pafturage (the product whereof was the ori- 
ginal riches.) For the managing of thefe and their. 
increafe, and the afliftance pf one man, who perhaps 
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' is to feed twenty, it may be a hundred children (fince 
tis not eafily told how far generations may extend, 
with the arbitrary choice and numbers of women, pra- 
. tifed anciently in moft countries) the ufe of fervants 
" comes to be neceflary. Thefe are gained by victory 
_ and captives, or by fugitives out of fome worfe go- 
_-verned family, where either they cannot or like not to 
live, and fo fell their liberty to be affured of what is 
_ neceffary to life. Or elfe by the debafed nature of 
fome of the children who feem born to drudgery, or 
who are content to increafe their pains that they may 
leffen their cares; and upon fuch terms become fer- 
vants to fome of their brothers, whom they moft e- 
fteem or chufe fooneft to live with. 
The family, thus increafed, is ftill under the father’s 
common, though not equal care; that what is due to 
the fervants by contract, or what is fit for them to 
enjoy, may be provided, as well as the portions of the 
children ; and that whatever they acquire by their in- 
-duftry or ingenuity (beyond what the mafters expect, 
_ or exact from them by the conditions of their fervi- 
tude) fhould be as much their property as any divi- 
fions of land or of ftock that are made to the fons; 
and the poffeffion as fecure, unlefs forfeited by any de- 
merit or offence againft the cuftoms of the family, 
which grow with time to be the orders of this little 
feaate. . 

Now the father of a family or nation, that’ ufes his 
~ fervants like children in point of juftice and care; 
and advifes with his children in what concerns the 

commonweal, and thereby is willingly followed and 
‘obeyed by them all, is what I fuppofe the fchools 
mean by a monarch. And he that by harfhnefs of 
nature, wilfulnefs of humour, intemperance of paffi- 
ons, ‘and arbitrarinefs of commands, ufes his children 
like fervants, is what they mean bya tyrant. And 
‘whereas the firft thought himfelf fafe im the love and 
* obedience 
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| dice of his children fof 
he is feared and hated by , 
fafe among his children, 
hands of fuch of his fe v pt at 
will; which is the original of ath ‘For agai. 
a foreign enemy, and for defence of evident inter 
all that can bear arms in a nation are foldiers.. Their 

caufe is common fafety; their pay is honour; and | 
when they have purchafed thefe, they return to their 
homes, and former conditions of peaceable lives. Such 
were all the armies of Greece and of Rome, in the firft 
ages of their flates. Such were their gens d’ordonance 
in France, and the train-bands in England; but ftand- 
ing troops, and in conitant pay; are properly fervants 
armed, who ufe the lance and the fword, as other 
forvanie do the fickle or the bill, at the command ~ 
and will of thofe who entertain them. And there- © 
fore martial law is of all other the moft abfolute, and — 
‘not like the government of a father, but a mafter. 

And this brings in another fort: of power, difting: — 

from that already defcribed, which follows authority,” 
and confifts in the willing obedience of the people: — 
but this in the command of foldiers, who as fervants — 
are bound to execute the will and orders of thofe that 
lead them. And as authority follows the aire, 
before-mentioned, fo this power follows riches, or the. 
opinion of it; a multitude of fervants being his that 
is able to maintain them. And thefe kind of forces 
come to be ufed by good Princes, only upon neceffity 
of providing for their defence againft great and armed 
neighbours or enemies; but by ill ones as a fupport 
of decayed authority, or as they lofe the force of that | 
which is natural and paternal, and fo grow to fet up — 
an intereft of thofe that govern, different from that of — 
thofe that are governed, which ought ever to be 8 q 
fame, 
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mt ch eae principle of govern- 
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ie number of foldiers can 
to that of people, no more 
. .ofe that are idle in a country, to 
hat of thofe who liv e by labour or indultry: fo asif 
_ the people come to unite by any ftrong paffion, or ge- 
neral intereft, or under the wife conduct of any au- 


a a? 


ver be great, it ; 
n the number of thofe 


thority well rooted in their minds, they-are maftersof 
armies. Befides, the humour of the people runs in- ‘ 
fenfibly among the very foldiers, fo as it feems much 
alike to keep off by guards a general infection, or an 
_ univerfal fedition: tor the diftemper in both kinds is 4 
_ contagious, and feizes upon the defenders themfelves; ; 
Befides, common pay is a faint principle of courage t. 


and action, in comparifon of religion, liberty, honour, 

_ Fevenge, or neceffity; which make every foldier have 
the quarrel as much at heart as their leaders, and feem 

= have {pirited all the great actions and revolutionsof 


- the world. And laftly, without the force of authori- 


os ty, this power of foldiers grows pernicious to their 
» mafter, who becomes their fervant, and is in danger 
’ of their mutinies, as much as any government can be 
of the feditions of a people. e 

: : If the father of our family govern it with prudence, 
- goodnefs, and fuccefs; and his eldeft fon appear heir 
“to the virtues and worth of his father: he fucceeds in 


; the government by a natural right, and by the ftrength 


of.an authority both derived from his father, and ac- 

__ quired by his own perfonal qualities; but if either the 

— eldeft fon, by qualities degenerate and ill, happen to 

_ lofe all truft and opinion (and thereby authority) in the ‘ 

' family; or elfe to die before his time, and leave a . 

* childin his room; when the father comes to fail, then 7 
__ the children fall into counfels of election, and either 
prefer the eldeft of the fons then living, or perhaps one 
 Jater, and fo remoter in birth, according as he may 
have acquired authority by thofe-qualities which natu- 
Ki ‘Vou, H. F rally 
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rally produce it, and promife the beft conduct and pro- 
tection to the common affairs of the family. _ 

Where the father comes to lofe his authority, many 
of the elder, or wifer, of the fons increafe in theirs by 
the fame degree; and when both thefe arrive at a cer- 


tain height, the nature of the government is ready for | 


a change ; and upon the father’s death, or general de- 
fection of the family, they fucceed in his authority, 
whilft the humour of the whole body runs againft the 
fucceffion or eleétion of any fingle perfon; which they 
are grown weary of by fo late an example; and thus 
comes in what they call an Ariffocracy. But authority 
contracting itfelf (as it feems natural to do till it ends 
in a point or fingle perfon) this government falls fome- 
times into the hands of a few, who eftablifh it in their 
families; and that is called an Oligarchy. If the au- 
thority come to be loft in either of thefe forms, while 
the children of the family grow into the manners and 
qualities, and perhaps into the condition and poverty 
of fervants; and while many of the fervants, by indu- 
ftry and virtue, arrive at riches and efteem, then the 
nature of the government inclines to a Democracy, or 
popular State, which is neareft confufion, or Anarchy; 
and often runs into it, unlefs upheld or directed by. the 
authority of one, or of fome few in the State; though 
perhaps without titles, or marks of any extraordinary 
office or dignity. 


Overnments, founded -upon contract, may have 

fucceeded_ thofe founded_upon authority: but 
the firft of them fhould rather feem to have been a- 
greed between Princes and fubjects, than between men 
of equal rank and power. For the original of fub- 
jection was, I fuppofe, when one nation warring a- 
gain{t another (for things neceflary to life, or for wo- 
men, or for extent of land) overcame their enemies; 


if 


x 
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if they only won a battle, and put their enemies to 


flight, thofe they took prifoners became their flaves, 


and continued fo in their generations, unlefs infranchi- 


~ fed by their mafters: but if, by great flaughter, or 


frequent victories, they fubdued the very covrages of 
their enemies, while great numbers of theni remained 


_ alive; then the vanquifhed nation became fubjeét to 


the conquerors by agreement, and upon certain conditi- 
ons of fafety and protection ; and perhaps equal en- 
joyment of liberties and cuftoms, with the common 
natives under the other government: if by fuch fre- 
quent fucceffes and additions, a nation extended itfelf 
over vaft tracts of land and numbers of people, it 
thereby arrived in time at the ancient name of kingdom, 
or modern of empire. 

After fuch a victory, the chiefeft of the conquering 
nations become rich and great upon the divifions of 
lands, of fpoils, and of flaves: by all which they grow 
into power, are Lords in their own lands, and over 
thofe that inhabit them, with certain rights or jurif- 
dictions, and upon certain homages referved to the 
Prince. The cuftom of employing thefe great perfons 
in all great offices and councils, grows to pafs for a 


right; as all cuftom does with length and force of 


time. 
The Prince that governs according to the conditi- . 

° . / . . 
ons of fubjection at firft agreed upon (of which ufe is 
the authentic record) and according to the ancient cu- 


- ftoms, which are the original laws (and by which the 


right of fucceffion in the Crown, as well as private in- 
heritance and common juftice, is directed and efta- 
blithed) is called a lawful fovereign: he that breaks 
and violates thefe ancient conftitutions (efpecially that 
of fucceffion) is termed an ufurper. 

A free nation is that which has never-been conquer- 


ed, or thereby entered into any conditions of fubje- 


tion; as the Romans were, before they were pho? 
thes 3 
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eg : 
by the Goths and Vandals; and as the Turks feem to 
be at this time; who, having been called from Scythia | ; 
to affift the Grecian empire againft that of the Saracens, 
made themfelves mafters of .both. ‘2 

In countries fafer from foreign invafions either by 
feas or rivers, by mountains and paffes, or great tracts 
of rough, barren, and uninhabited lands, people lived _ 
generally in fcattered dwellings, or {mall villages: 
but, where invafion is eafy, and paffage open, and 
bordering nations are great and valiant; men croud 
together, and feek their fafety from numbers better u- 
nited, and from walls and other fortifications, the ufe 
whereof is to make the few a match for the many, fo 
as they may fight or treat on equal terms. And this 
is the original of cities, but the greatnefs and riches 
of them increafe according to the commodioufnefs of 
their fituation, in ‘fertile countries, or upon rivers 
and havens, which furpafs the greateft fertility of any 
foil, in furnifhing plenty of all things neceflary to life 
or luxury. | 

When families meet together, furround themfelves 
by walls, fall into order and laws (either invented by 
the wifdom of fome one, or fome few men; and from 
the evidence of their public utility received by all, or elfe 
introduced by experience and time) and thefe cities 
preferve themfelves in the enjoyment of their poffefi- 
ons, and obfervance of their inftitutions, againft all 
invafions ; and never are forced to fubmit to the will 
of any conqueror, or condition of any abfolute fubje- 
ction, they are called free citiés; and of fuch there 
were many of old, in Greece and Sicily, deducing their 
original from fome one founder or lawgiver: and are 
many now in Germany fubjeé& to no laws but their own, 
and thofe of ‘the empire, which is an union of many 
fovereign powers, by whofe general confent in their 
ciets, all its conftitutions are framed and eftablithed. } 

| Commonwealth 
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_ Commonwealths were nothing more in their origi- 
nal, but free cities, though fometimes by force of 


orders and difcipline, or of a numerous and valiant 
people, they have extended themfelves into mighty 


_ dominions: and often, by fituation and trade, grow — 
- to vait riches, and thereby to great power, by force 
_ of mercenary arms. And-thefe feem to be more arti- 
- ficial, as thofe of a fingle perfon the more natural go- 


vernments; being forced to fupply the want: of au- 

thority by wife inventions, orders, and inftitutions. 
For authority can never be fo great in many as in 

one, becaufe the opinion of thofe qualities, which ac- 


- quire it, cannot be equal in feveral perfons. 


Thefe governments feem to be introduced, either 
by the wifdom and moderation of fome one lawgiver, 
who has authority enough with the people, to be fol- 
lowed and obferved in all his orders and advices; and 
yet prefer that which he efteems public utility,” before 
any intereft or greatnefs of his own, (fuch were Lycur- 
gus in Sparta, and Solon in Athens, and Timoleon in Sy- 


_ racufe): or elfe by the confluence of many families out 


- of fome countries expofed to fome fierce or barbarous 


invafions, into places fortified by nature, and fecure 


_ from the fury and mifery of fuch conquefts. Such 


were Rhodes of old, and feveral fmall iflands upon the 


coafts of Jonia; and fuch was Venice, founded upon 
the inundation of the barbarous nations over Italy: 


-or laftly, by the fuppreffion and extinétion of fome 


tyranny, which, being thrown off by the violent in- 
dignation of an oppreffed people, makes way fora 
popular government, or at leaft fome form very con- 


_ trary to that which they lately execrated and detefted; 


~-fach were Rome upon the expulfion of the Tarquins, 


Ee 


and the United-Provinces upon their revolt from Spain. 
Yet are none of thefe forms to be raifed or upheld 
without the influence of authority, acquired by the 


force of opinion of thofe virtues above mentioned, which 


concurred 
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concurred in Brutus among the Romans, and in Prince 
William of Orange among thofe of the Netherlands. _ 

I will not enter into the arguments or comparifons 
of the feveral forms of government that have been, 
or are in the world ; wherein that caufe feems com- 
monly the better, that has the better advocate, or is 
advantaged by frefher experience, and impreffions of ~ 
good or evil, from any of the forms among thofe that 
judge: they have all their heights and their falls, their 
{trong and weak fides; are capable of great perfecti- 
ons, and fubject to great corruptions ; and though the 
preference feem already decided in what has been 
faid- of a fingle perfon being the original and natu- 
ral government; and that it is capable of the great- 
eft authority (which is the foundation of all eafe, fafe- 
ty, and order inthe governments of the world) yet it 
may perhaps be the moft reafonably concluded, that 
thofe forms are beft, which have been longeft. recei- — 
ved and authorized in a nation by cuftom and ufe ; 
and into which the humours and manners of the people 
run with the moft general and {trongeft current, 

Or elfe, that thofe are the the beft governments, 
where the beft men govern; and that the difference 
is not fo great in the forms of magiftracy, as in the 
perfons of magiftrates; which may be the fenfe of 
what was faid of old (taking wife and good men to 
be meant by philofophers) that the beft governments 
were thofe, where Kings were philofophers, or philo- 
fophers Kings. re 


+ ee E, fafety and firmnefs of any frame of govern- 
ment may be beft judged by the rules of “4- 
chiteciure, which teach us that the Pyramid is of all fi- 
gures the firmeft, and leaft fubjeét to be fhaken or o- 
verthrown by any concuffions or accidents from the 
earth or air; and it grows {till fo much the firmer, 
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by how much broader the bottom and fharper the 
top. - 
-. The ground, upon which all government ftands, is 


> 
Me 


the confent of the people, or the greateft or ftrongeft 


» part of them; whether this proceed from reflexions 
_ upon whatiis paft, by the reverence of an authority 
_ under which they and their anceftors have for many ages 


4 A 


been bornand bred ; or from a fenfe of what is prefent, by 


_ the eafe, plenty, and fafety they enjoy; or from opinions 


of what is to come, by the fear they have from the 
prefent government, or hopes from another. Now 


_ that government which by any of thefe, or all thefe 
- ways, takes in the confent of the greateft number of 


the people, and confequently their defires and refolu- 
tions to fupport it, may juftly be faid to have the broad- 
eft bottom, and to ftand upon the largeft compafs of 
ground ; and, if it terminate in the authority of one 


- fingle perfon, it may likewife be faid to have the nar- 


roweft top, and fo to make the figure of the firmeft 
fort of Pyramid. 
On the contrary; a government which by alienating 


- the affections, lofing the opinions, and croffing the 


interefts of the people, leaves out of its compafs the 
preateft part of their confent, may juftly be faid, in 


the fame degrees it thus lofes ground, to narrow its 
bottom; and if this be done to ferve the ambition, 
humour the paffion, fatisfy the appetites, or advance 


the power and interefts not only of one man, but of 
two, or more, or many that come to fhare in the go- 
-vernment: by this means the top may be juftly faid 
to grow broader; asthe bottom. narrower by the o- 
ther. Now by the fame degrees that either of thefe 
happen, the ftability of the figure is by the fame lef- 
fened and impaired; fo as at certain degrees it begins 
to grow fubje&t to accidents of wind and weather ; 


and at certain others, it is fure to fall of itfelf, or by 


- 
Ar 


| the leaft fhake that happens, to the ground. 
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By thefe meafures it will appear, that a monarchy 


> 
=A 


where the Prince governs by the*affections, and ac- % 
cording to the opinions and interefts of his people, — 


or the bulk of them (that is, by many degrees the 
greateft or ftrongeft part of them) makes of all others 


the fafeft and firmeft government: and on the con- | 
trary, a popular State which is not founded in the ge- » 


neral humours and intereft of the people, but only of 
the perfons who fhare in the government, or depend 


upon it, is of all others the moft uncertain, unftable, © 


and fubjeét to the moft frequent and eafy changes. 


That a monarchy the lefs it takes in of the people’s © 


opinions and interefts, and the more it takes in of ‘the _ 


paffions and intereft of particular men (befides thofe 


of the Prince, and contrary to thofe of the people) — 


the more unftable it grows, and the more endangered 
by every ftorm in the air, or every fhake of the earth: 
and a commonwealth, the more it takes in of the ge- 
neral humour and bent of the people, and the more 
it fpires up to a head by the authority of fome one per- 
fon founded upon the love and efteem of the people ; 
the firmer it ftands, and lefs fubje& to danger or change 
by any concuffions of earth or of air. 

Tis true that a Pyramid reverfed ,may ftand for a 
while upon its point, if balanced by admirable fkill, 
and held up by perpetual care, and there be a calm 


in the air about it: nay, if the point be very hard and’ 
ftrong, and the foil very yielding and foft; it may — 


pierce into the ground with time, fo as to grow the 
firmer the longer it ftands: but this. Jaft can never 
happen if either the top of the figure be weak or foft, 
orif the foil be hard and rough; and at the beft it is 
fubjeé&t to be overthrown; if not by its own weight, 
yet whenever any foreign weight fhall chance to fall 


upon any part of it; and the firft muft overturn when- — 


ever there happens any unequality in the balance, or ; 
any negligence in the hands that fet it Up; and even — 
without © 
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- “without either of thofe, whenever there arifes any vi- 
_ olence to fhake it, either from the winds abroad, or 

thofe in the bowels of the earth where it ftands. 
__, Iwill not pretend from this feheme to prefage, or 
* judge of the future events that may attend any govern- 
-  -ments; which is the bufinefs of thofe that are more 
“concerned in them than I am, and wrice with other de- 
fign than that alone of difcovering and clearing truth: 
but I think any man may deduce from it the caufes of 
the feveral revolutions we may find upon record to have 
‘happened in the governments of the world. Except 
‘fuch as have been brought about by the unfefiflible 
force and conquefts of fome nations over others whom 
they very much furmounted in fttength, courage, and 
“enumbers: yet the brave, long, and almoft incredible 
defences that have {till been made by thofe govern- 
ments, which were rooted in the general affections, e- 
fteem,and interefts of the nation; make it feem pro- 
bable that almoft all the conquefts we read of have 
~ ‘been made way for, or in fome meafure facilitated, if 
not affifted, by the weaknefs of the conquered govern- 
Ment, grown from the difeiteem, diffatisfaction, or in- 
differency of the people; or from thofe vicious and 
effeminate conftitutions of body and mind amone them, 
~ which ever grow up in the corrupt air of a weak or 
_ ‘loofe, a vicious or a factious ftate: and fuch can ne- 
ver be ftrong in the hearts of the people; nor con- 
_ fequently firm upon that which is the true bottom of 

~~ all governments in the world. 

Thus the fmall Athenian fate refifted with fuccefs 
the vaft power and forces of the Perfians in the time 
of AGiltiades and Themiftocles : Rome thofe of the Gau/s 
in the time of Camiflus, and the vait armies collected 
_ from Afric, Spain, and the greateft part of Italy, in 
the Carthaginian wars (under the conduct of feverat 
_ great Captains; but chiefly Fabius and Scipio :) the 
little principality of Epire was invincible by the whole 
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power of the Turks in three feveral invafions under 
their Prince Caffriot (commonly called Scanderbeg :) 
the kingdom of Leon and Oviedo, by all the wars of 
the Moors or Saracens for many ages: the State of 
Venice, by thofe of the Turks: the Switzers, by the 


power of the Emperors; and the Hollanders by that, 


of Spain: becaufe in all thefe wars the people were 
-both united and fpirited by the common love of their 
country, their liberty or religion; or by the more par- 
ticular efteem and love of their Princes and leaders. 
In the conquett of the Lydians by Cyrus, and the Per- 
fians by Alexander, of the great dfian and Agyptian 
Kings by the Roman State and of all the Roman provinces 
by the feveral Northern (or, as they were ufually called 
barbarous) nations; of the Spaniards by the Moors ; 
the Gauls by the Franks; and of our ancient Britons 
by the Sawons: it is eafy and obvious to obferve that 
the refiftances were rendered faint and weak; either 
by the foft and effeminate difpofitions of the people 
grown up under the eafinefs, or examples of vicious 
or luxurious Princes whom they neither honour nor 
willingly obey: or elfe by the common hatred and dif- 
dain of their prefent fervitude, which they were con- 
tent to change for any other that came in their way : 
or laftly, by the diftracted factions of a difcontented na- 
tion, who agreed in no one common defign or defence ; 
nor under. any authority grounded upon the general 
love or efteem of the people. 
Of inftability and changes of government arrived 
by narrowing their bottoms, which are the confent and 
concurrence of the people’s affeétions and interefts, all 
{tories and ages afford continual example. From hence 
proceeded the frequent tumults, feditions and altera- 


tions in the commonwealths of Arhens and Rome, as 


often as either by the charms of orators, or the {way 
of men grown to unufual power and riches, the go- 
vernments were engaged in counfels or actions contra- 


ry 
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_ ry to the general interefts of the people. Hence the 
feveral violent changes that have arrived in the races 
or perfons of the Princes of England, France, or Spain: 
nor has the force hereof appeared any where more vi- 
fible than in France, during the reign of Henry Il. 
and a conftant fucceffion of minions (as they were then’ 
called) where all was conducted by the private pafii- 
ons, humours, and interefts of a few perfons in fole 
confidence with the King, contrary to thofe more pu-' 
blic and current of the people; till he came to lofe at 
firft all efteem, and afterwards obedience, and, at laft, 
his life in the troubles given him by the league. 
_ ‘That government was in the fame manner expofed 
to the dominion of fucceeding favourites, during the 
regency of the Queen-mother, in the minority of 
Lewis XIII. which occafioned perpetual »commotions 
in that State, .and changes of the miniftry; and 
would certainly have produced thofe in=the govern- 
ment too, if Réichlieu, having gained the abfolute a- 
- fcendant in that Court, had not engaged in the de- 
 figns, at firft, of a-war upon the Hugonots, and, af-. 
ter that was ended, upon Spain; in both which he fell. 
in with the current humour and difpofitions of the peo- 
le; which, with the profperous fucceffes of both 
thofe enterprifes, helped to bear up him and the go- 
vernment, againft all the hatred and continual pra- 
tices of the great ones in the kingdom. 

But the two frefheft examples may be drawn from 
the revolutions of Ewgland in the year fixty, and 
of Holland in feventy two. In the firft, the ufurp- 
ed powers, that had either defigned no root, or at 
leaft drawn none but only in the affections and interefts 
of thofe that were engaged with the government; 
thought themfelves fecure in the {trength of an unfoil- 
ed army of above fixty thoufand men, and in a reve- 
nue proportionable, raifed by the awe of their forces, 


though with the mock-forms of legal fupplies by pre- 
mf : tended 
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‘tended Parliaments: yet we faw them forced to give 
way to the bent and current humour of the people, in 
favour of their ancient and lawful goverament; and 
this mighty army, of a fudden, lofe their heart and 
their ftrength, abandon what they had fo long called. 
their caufe and their intereft, and content themfelves  - 
to be moulded again into the mafs of the people; and, 
by confpiring with the general humour of the nation, 
make way for the King’s glorious reftoration without 
a drop of blood drawn inthe end of a quarrel, the) — 
beginning and courfe whereof had been fo fatal to the 
kingdom. 

For the other in Holland, the conftitution of their =~ 
government had continued twenty years in the hands. © 
of their popular magiftrates, after the exclufien or 
intermiffion of the authority of the houfe of Orange, 
upon the death of the laft Prince, and infancy of this. . 
The chief direGtion of their affairs had for eichteen 
years lain conftantly in the hands of their Penfioner 
De Wit, a Minifter of the greateft authority and fufi- 
ciency, the greateft application and induftry that was 

_ ever known in their State. In the courfe of his mini- 

ftry, he and his party had reduced not only all the ci- 

vil charges of the goverment in his Province, but in 

a manner all the military commands in the army, out. 

of the hands of perfons affeGtionate to the houfe of - 

Orange, into theie efteemed fure and faft to the inter- 

efts of their more popular State. And all this had 

been attended, fer io long a courfe of years, with the 

perpetual fuccefs of their affairs, by the growth of 
their trade, riches, and power at home, and the con- — : 
fideration of their neighbours abroad: yet the general 
humour of kindnefs in the people to their own form 

‘of government, under the Princes of Orange, grew 

up with the age and virtues of the young Prince, fo _~ 

as to raife the profpect of fome unavoidable revoluti- 
pns among them, for ieveral years before it arrived. 
es. And 
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_ And we have feen it grow to that height in this prefent 
_ year, upon the-Prince’s coming to the two and twen- 
_ tieth of his age (the time affigned him by their confti- 
_ tutions, for his entering upon the public charges of their 
+ milice) that, though it had found them in peace, it 
- muft have occafiened fome violent fedition in their 
_ State: but, meeting with the conjundure of a foreign 
_ invafion, it broke out into fo furious a rage of the 
people, and fuch general tumulets through the whole 
try, as ended in the blood of their chief minifters; 
in the difplacing all that were fufpected to be of their 
; party throughout the government ; ‘in the full refticu- 
_ tion of the Prince’s authority, to the higheft point any 
_ of his anceftors ever enjoyed: but withal, in fucha 
_ diftraétion of their councils, and theiractions, as made 
way for the eafy fucceffes of the French invafion; for 
_ the lofs of almoft five of their Provinces in two months 
" time, and for the general prefages of utter-ruin to their 
State. | 
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ADVANCEMENT of TRADE 


IN 


PRE LAN:D. 


[Written to the Earl of Ess xx, Lord Lieutenant of that King- 
dom. ] : 


Dublin, Fuly 22, 1673. 
My Lorn, 


Know not what it was that fell into difcourfe the 
other day, and gave your Excellency the occafi- 
on of defiring me to digeft into fome method, 
and upon paper, the means and ways I efteemed 
moft proper for the advancing of trade in Ireland; 
this ] know very well, that you did it ina manner, and 
with expreffions too obliging to be refufed, and out 
of a defign fo public and generous, as ought not to 
be difcouraged. I had therefore much rather obey 
! your 
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-your Lordfhip in this point, how ill foever I do it, 


than excufe myfelf, though never fo well, which were 


~ much eafier than the other. For I might alledge, 
_ that neither my birth nor my breeding has been at all 


in this country : that I have pafied only one thort pe- 
riod of my life here, and the greateft part thereof 


- wholly out of bufinefs and public thoughts: that I 


have fince been ten years abfent from it, and am now 
here upon no other occafion than of a fhort vifit to 


_ fome of my friends; which are all circumftances that 
_ make mea very improper fubject for fuch a command. 
_ But I fuppofe the vein I have had of running into fpe- 
_ culations of this kind upon a greater fcene of trade, 
and in a country where I was more a ftranger; and the 


too partial favour your Lordfhip has exprefled to an- 
other difcourfe of this nature, have coft me this pre- 
fent fervice ; and you have thought fit to punifh me 


- for one folly, by engaging me to commit another; like 


the confeflor, that prefcribed a drunkard the penance 


-of being drunk again. However itis, your Lord- 
fhip thall be obeyed, and therein I hope to be enough 
»excufed; which is all 1 pretend to upon this occafion. 


Before I enter upon the confiderations of trade, 
which are more general, and may be more lafting in ° 
this kingdom, I will obferve to your Lordfhip fome 


_ particular circumftances in the conftitution and govern- 
~ ment, which have been hitherto, and may be long, the 


great difcouragers of trade and riches here, and fome 


others in the prefent conjuncture, which are abfolutely 


mortal to it; and fo you may not expect to find reme- 


‘dies where indeed there are none, nor fuffer men, like 
_ bufy ignorant phyficians, to apply fuch as are contra- 


ground they inhabit, ‘This makes all things neceflary 


ry to the difeafe, becaufe they. cannot find fuch as are 
proper for it. . 

The true and natural ground of trade and riches is 
number of people, in proportion to the compafs of 


to 
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to life dear, and that forces men to induftry and’ partis 
‘mony. Thefe cuftoms, which grow firft from necefii- 
ty, come with time to be habitual in a country. And 
~ where-ever they are fo, that place muft grow great in 


7 
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" traffic and riches, if not difturbed by fome accidents | 
‘or revolutions, as of wars, of plagues, or famines, by « 
which the people come to be either Acattered or de- 


ftroyed. “ 

People are multiplied is in @ country by vicar of 
‘the climate, favourable to generation, to health, and 
long life. Or elfe by the circumftances of fafety and 
eafe under the government, the credit whereof i invites 
men over to it, when they cannot be either fafe or eafy at 
_ home. When things are once in motion, trade begets 


trade, as fire does Ret ; and people go. much where 


much people are already aoe So men run fall to a 
crowd where they fee it in the itreets, or the fields, 


though it be only to do as others do, to fee or to: ‘be » 


entertained. ve 
The want: of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 


Rom 


‘want of people; and this is not grown from any ill - 


qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from the — 


_ frequent revolutions of fo many wars and_ rebellions, 
fo great flaughters and calamities of mankind as have 


at feveral intervals of time fucceeded the firft conqueft 
of this kingdom in Henry the I1.’s time, until the year — 


1653. Two very great plagues followed the two 


ereat wars, thofe of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the ~ 


Taft 3 which helped to drain the current ftream of | oe 4 


neration in the country. 
The difcredit which is grown upon the conttitutions” 
or fettlements of this kingdom, by fo frequent and ~ 


hd 


unhappy revolutions that for many ages have invefted _ 
it, has been the great difcouragement to other nations — 
to tranfplant themfelves hither, and ‘prevailed further — 


‘than all the invitations which the cheapnefs and Poth 


of the country has made them. So that, had it not 


been. 
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__ been for the numbers of the Britifo, which the neceffi- 
ty of the late wars at firft drew over, and of fuch who 
either as adventurers or foldiers feated themfelves here 

Upon account of the fatisfaction made to them in land, 

» the country had by the laft war and plague been left in 

* a manner defolate. *% 

Befides, the fubordinacy of the govérnment; chan- 
ging hands fo often, makes an unfteadinefs in the pur- 
fuit of the public interefts of the kingdom, gives way 
to the emulations of the different fa€tions, and draws — 
the favour or countenance of the government fome- 

' times to one party or intereft, fometimes to another : 
‘this makes different motions in men’s minds, raifing 
hopes and fears, and opinions of uncertainty in their 
pofieffions; and thereby in the peace of the country. 

This fubordinacy in the government, and emula- 
tion of parties, with the want fometimes of au- 

. thority in the governor (by the weaknefs of his credit 
and fupport at Court) occafions the perpetual agencies 
or journies into England of all perifons that have any 
confiderable pretences in Jre/and, and money to purfue 
them; which end many times in long abodes, and fre- . 
quent habituating of families there, though they have 
no money to fupport them, but what is drawn out of _ 
Jreland. Befides, the young gentlemen go of courfe 
for their breeding there; fome feek their health, and 
others their entertainment in a better climate or fcene ¢ 

by thefe means the country lofes the expence of many 
of the richeft perfons or families at home, and migh- 
ty fums of money muft needs go over from hence in- 
~ to England, which the great ftock of rich native com- 
-modities here can make the only amends for. 
.. Thefe circumftances, fo prejudicial to the increafe 
of trade and riches in a country, feem natural, or at 
leaft have ever been incident to the government here 5 ~ 
and without them, the native fertility of the foil and feas 
in fo many rich commodities improved by multitude of 
Vou. Il. H people 
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people and induftry, with the advantage of fo many 
excellent havens, and a fituation fo, commodious for 
all forts of foreign trade, muft needs have rendered 


this kingdom one of the richeft in Europe, and. made — 


a mighty increafe both of ftrength and revenue to the 
Crown of England; whereas it has hitherto been ra- 
ther efteemed and found to be our weak-fide, and to 
have coft us more blood and treafure than it is worth. 
“, Since my Jate arrival in Ireland, 1 have found a ve- 
ry unufual, but, [ doubt, very juft complaint concern- 
ing the fcarcity of money; which, occafioned many 
airy propofitions for the remedy of it, and among the 
re{t that of raifing fome, or all. of the coins here. 
This was chiefly grounded upon the experience made, 
as they fay, about the Duke of Ormond’s coming firft 
ever hither in 1663, when the plate-pieces of eight 
‘were raifed three pence in the piece, and a mighty 
plenty of money was obferved to grow in Ireland for 
ayear or twoafter.. But this feems to mea very mifta- 
ken account, and to have depended wholly upon other 
circumftances little taken notice of, and not at all up- 
on the raifing of the money to which. it is by fome 
great men attributed. . For firft, there was about that 
time a general peace and ferenity, which had newly 
fucceeded a general trouble and cloud throughout all 
his Majefty’s kingdoms; then after two years attend- 
ance in England, upon.the fettlement of [reland (there 
on the forge) by all perfons and parties here that were 
confiderably interefted in it, the Parliament being call- 
ed here, and the main fettlement ef Ireland wound up 
in England, and put into the Duke of Ormond’s hands 
to pafs here into an act; all perfons came over in a 
fhoal, cither to attend their own concernments in the 
main, or more particularly to make their court to the 
Lord Lieutenant, upon whom his Majefty had at that 
time in a manner wholly devolved the care and difpo- 
fition of all affairs in this kingdom. This made a 


fudden 
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fudden and mighty ftop of that iffue of money which 
had for two years run perpetually out of Ireland into 
England, and kept it all at home. Nor is the very ex- 


- pence of the Duke of Ormond’s own great patrimo- 


nial eftate, with that of feveral other families that came 
over at that time, of fmall confideration in the ftock 
of this kingdom. © Befides, there was a great fum of 
money in ready coin brought over out of England at 
the fame time, towards the arrears of the army ; which 
are all circumftances that muft needs have made a migh- 
ty change in the courfe of ready money here. All the 
effect, that I conceive was made by crying up the pieces 
of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpecies in-~) 
ftead of others current here (as indeed all ‘the money 
brought from England was of that fort, and complain- | 
ed of in Parliament to be of a worfe allay) and to car- 
ry away much Evgli/b money in exchange for plate- 
pieces; by which a trade was driven very beneficial to 
the traders, but of mighty lofs to the kingdom in the 
intrinfic value of their money. | Fd i's 
The circumftances at this time feem to be juft the 


_ reverfe of what'they were then: the nation’s engaged 


_in a war the moft fatal to trade of any that could arife : 


the fettlement of Ireland fhaken at the Court, and fall- 
ing into new difquifitions (whether in truth, or in com- 
mon opinion, is all a cafe:) this draws continual agen- 
cies and journies of people concerned into England, 


*=to watch the motions of ‘the main wheel there. — Be- 
fides, the Lieutenants of Ireland, fince the Duke of 


Ormona’s time, have had little in their difpofition here, 
‘and ‘only executed the refolutions daily taken at Court 
‘in particular as well as general affairs; which has drawn 
thither the attendance of all private pretenders. The 
‘great eftates of this kingdom have been four or five 
"years conftantly fpent in England. Money, inftead of 


- coming over hither for pay of the army, has, fince 


he war began, “been tranfmitted thither for pay 


of 
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of thofe forces that were called from hence. And laft- 
ly, this war has had a more particular and mortal in- 
fluence upon the trade of this-country, than upon any 
other of his Majefty’s kingdoms. 

For by the aét againft tranfportation of cattle into 
England, the trade of this country, which ran wholly 


~ thither before, was turned very much into foreign 


parts; but by this war the laft is ftopped, and, the 
other not being opened, there is in a manner no vent 


_ for any commodity but of wool. This neceffity has 


forced the kingdom to go on ftill with their foreign 
trade; but that has been with fuch mighty loffes by 
the great number of Dutch privateers plying about the 


- coafts, and the want of Engli/h frigates to fecure them, 


that the ftock of the kingdom muft be extremely di- 


minifhed. Yet, by the continuance of the fame ex- 
pence and luxury in point of living, money goes over 


into Exgland to fetch what muft fupply it, though little 
commodities go, either there or abroad, to make any 
confiderable balance : by all which it muft happen, 
that with another years continuance of the war, there 
will hardly be money left in this kingdom to turn the 
common markets, or pay any rents, or leave any cir- 
culation, further than the receipts of the cuftoms and 
quit-rents, and the pays of the army, which in both 
kinds muft be the laft that fail, 5s OI 

Tn fuch a conjuncture, the crying up of any fpecies 
of money will but increafe the want of it in general 5 
for while there goes not out commodity to balance 
that which is brought in, and no degree of gains by 


“exportation will make amends for the venture; what” 
fhould money come in for, unlefs it be to carry out 


other money as it did before, and leave the ftock that 
remains equal indeed in denomination, but lower in 
the intrinfic value than it was before? In fhort, while 
this war lafis, and our feas are ill-guarded, all that can 
be done towards preferving the {mall remainder of 


money 


* 
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money in this kingdom is, firft, to introduce, as far 
as can be, a vein of parfimony throughout the coun- 


try in all things that are not perfeétly the native growths. 


* and manufactures: then by feverity and fteadinels of the 
government (as far as will .be permitted) to keep up 
in fome credit.the prefent peace and fettlement: and 
laftly, to force men to a degree.of induftry, by fuffer- 
ing none to hope that they fhall be able to live by 
rapine or fraud. For, in fome difeafes of a civil as 
well as a natural body, all that can be done is to faft 
and to reft, to watch and to prevent accidents, to truft 


to methods rather than medicines or remedies; and 


with patience to expect till the humours being fpent, 
and the crifs paft, way may be made for the natural 
returns of health and of ftrength. 

This being premifed as peculiar either to the govern- 
ment in general, ortothe prefent conjuncture ; I shall 
proceed to fuch obfervations as occur concerning the 
ways of advancing the common and ftanding trade 
of this kingdom. 


» 


The trade of a country arifes from the native growths. . 


of the foil or feas; the manufactures, the commodi- 
oufnefs of ports, and the ftore of fhipping that be- 
long to it, The improvement therefore of trade in 
_ Freland muft be confidered in the furvey of all thefe 
particulars, the defects to which at prefent they are 
ubject, and the increafes they are capable of receiving 
either from the courfe of time, the change of cuftoms, 
er the conduct and application of the government. 
The native commodities or common eafy manufa- 
&tures which make up the exportation of this king- 
‘dom, and confequently furnifh both the ftock of fo- 
reign commodities confumed in the country, and tha 
likewife of current money, by which all trade is turn- 
ed; are wool, butter, beef, cattle, fifh, iron; and by 
the improvement of thefe, either in the quantity, the 
me + egies : credit, 
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credit, or the further manufature, the trade of Ire- 
land feems chiefly to be advanced. é FA 
In this furvey one thing fauft be taken notice of as 
peculiar to this country, which is, that, as in the 
nature of its government, fo; in-the very improvement 
of its trade and riches, it ought to be confidered not 
only in its own proper intereft, but likewife in its’ re- 
lation to’ England, to which it is fubordinate, and‘ up- 
on whofe’weal in the main that of this kingdom de- 
pends ; and therefore a regard muft be had of thofe 
points wherein the trade of Jreland comes to interfere 
with any main branches of the trade’ of England, in 
which cafes the encouragement of fuch trade ought to 
. be either declined or moderated; and fo give way to 
/ the intereft of trade in Exgland, upon the health and 
vigour whereof the ftrength, riches, and glory of his 
Majefty’s crowns feem chiefly to depend. But, on the 
other fide, fome fuch branches of trade ought not 
wholly to be fuppreffed, but rather fo far admitted as 
may ferve the general confumption of this kingdom ; 
left by too great an importation of commodities, 
though out of England itfelf, the money of this king- 
dom happen to be drawn away in fuch.a degree, as not 
to leave a ftock fufficient for turning the trade at home: 
the effect hereof would be general difcontents among 
the people, complaints, or at leaft ill impreffions of 
the government; ‘which in a country compofed of 
three feveral nations different to a great degree in lan- 
guage, cuftoms, and religion, as well as interefts (both 
of property and dependences) may prove’ not only 
dangerous to this kingdom, but to England itfelf. 
Since a fore in the leg may affect the body, and in time 
prow as difficult to cure as if it were inthe head 3 
efpecially where humours abound, 
The wool of Ireland feems not to be capable of any 
increafe, nor to fuffer under any defeét, the country 
being»generally full flocked with theep, cleared of 


wolves, 
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-wolves, the foil. little fabjeé&t to other rots than of hun- 
ger; and all the confiderable flocks being of Englifb 
breed, and the ftaple, of wool generally equal. with 
© that of Northampton or Leicefterfoire, the improve- 
_ ment of this commodity by manufactures in this king- 
_ dom would give fo great a damp to the trade of Eng- 
land (of which cloths, ftuffs, and -ftockings make fo 
mighty a part) that.it feems: not fit. to be encouraged 
here; at leaft no further than to fuch a quantity of one 
or two fummer-ftuffs, Jri/b freeze, and cloth from fix 
fhillings to fourteen, as may fupply, in fome meafure, 
the ordinary confumption of the kingdom. That 
which feems moft neceffary in this branch, is the care- 
ful and fevere execution of the ftatutes, provided to for- 
bid the exportation of wool to any other parts but to 
England; which is the more to be watched and feared, 


fince thereby the prefent riches of this kingdom would _ 


be mightily increafed, and great advantages might be 
_ made by the connivance of governors ; whereas, on 
the other fide, this would prove a moft fenfible decay, 
if not deftruétion of manufactures both here and in 
England ittelf. kay 
- Yarn is a commodity very proper to this country, 
but made in no great quantities in any parts befides the 
north, nor any where into linen to any great degree, 
_or of forts fit for the better ufes at home, or exporta- 
tion abroad; though, of all others, this ought moft 
to be encouraged, and was therefore chiefly defigned 
by the Earl of Strafford. The foil produces flax kind- 
ly and well, and fine too, anfwerable to the care ufed 
in choice of feed and exercife of hufbandry; and much 
" Jand is fit for it here, which is not fo for corn. The 
-manufacture of it, in gathering or beating, is of lit- 
tle toil or application, and fo the fitter for the natives 
of the country. Befides, no women are apter to {pin 
it well than the Jri/b, who labouring little in any kind 


_ with their hands, ‘have their ‘fingers more fupple pe 
| oft 
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foft than other women of the poorer condition. among 
‘us; and this may certainly be advanced and improved 
into a great manufacture of-linen, fo as to beat down 
the trade both of France and Holland, and draw much 

-— of the money, which goes from England to thofe parts 
upon this occafion, into the hands of his Majefty’s 
fabjeéts of Ireland, without crofling any intereft of trade 
in England. For, befides what has been faid of flax 
and fpinning, the foil and climate are proper for whi- 
tening, both by the frequency of brooks, and alfo of 
winds in the country. 

Much care was fpent upon this defign in an act of 
Parliament paffed the laft feffion, and fomething may 
have been advanced by it; but the too great rigour 
impofed upon the fowing of certain quantities of flax, 
has caufed (and perhaps juftly) a general neglect in the 
execution, and common guilt has made the penalties 
impracticable; fo as the main effect has been fpoiled 
by too much diligence, and the child killed with kind- 
nefs. For the money applied by that aéct to the encou- 
ragement of making fine linen, and broad, (which I 

‘“. think is twenty pounds every year in each county) 
though the inftitution was good, yet it has not reach- 
ed the end, by encouraging any confiderable applica- 
tion that way; fo that fometimes one fhare of that mo- 
ney is paid to a fingle pretender at the fizes or feffions, 
and fometimes a fhare is faved, for want of any pre- 
tender at all. . : 

This trade may be advanced by fome amendments 
to the laft a&t in another feffion, whereby the neceffi- 
‘ty of fowing flax may be fo limited, as to be made 
‘eafily practicable, and fo may be forced by the feveri- 
ty of levying the penalties enaéted. And for the mo- 
ney allotted in the counties, no perfon ought to carry 
the firit, fecond, or third prize, without producing, 
two pieces of linen of each fort, whereas one only 
now is neceflary : and fevere defences may be made a- 
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gainft weaving any linen under a certain breadth, fuch 
as may be of better ufe to the pooreft people, and. in 
the coarfeit linen, than the narrow Jriff cloth, and may 
bear fome price abroad, whenever more comes to be 
_ made than is confumed at home. _ Bur, after all thefe,. 
or fuch like provifions, there are but twa things which 
can make any extraordinary advance in this branch of 
trade, and thole are: firft, an increafe of people in the__ 
pountry to fuch a degree, as may make things necefla- 
ty to life dear, and thereby force general induftry 
from each member of a family (women as well as men) 
and in as many forts as they can well turn to, which, 
among others, may in time come to turn the vein this 
way. ‘The fecond is a particular application in the go- 
vernment. And this muft be made either by fome gover- 
nor upon his own private account, who has a great 
ftock that he is content to turn that way, and is invited 
by the gain, or elfe by the honour of bringing to pafs 
a work of fo much public utility both to England and 
Treland, which circumftances 1 fuppofe concurred both 
in the Earl of Strafford’s deign; and, whenever they 
meet again, can have no better copy to follow in all 
particulars, than that begun at the Naas.in his time, 
Or elfe by a confiderable fum of money being laid a- 
fide, either out of his Majefty’s prefent revenue, or 
fome future fubfidy to be granted for this occalion; 
and this either to be employed in fetting up of fome 
great linen manufacture in fome certain place, and to 
be managed by fome certain hands both for making 
all forts of fine cloths, and of thofe for fails too: the 
benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 
ment,. until it comes to take root in the nation. Or 
elfe if this feem too great an undertaking for the hu- 
mour of our age, then fuch a fum of money to lie 
ready in hands appointed. by the government, for ta- 
king off at common moderate prices all fuch pieces 
of cloth as fhall be brought in by any perfons at cer- 
Vor Il. I tain 
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‘tain times to the chief town of each county; and all 
fuch pieces of cloth, as are fit for fails, to be carried 
into the ftores of the navy. All, that are fit for the 
ufe of the army, to be given the foldiers (as cloaths 
are) in part of their pay: and all finer pieces to be 
fold, and the money fill applied to the increafe or 
conftant fupply of the main itock. ‘The effect here- 
of would be, that people finding a certain market for - 
this commodity, and that of others, fo uncertain as 
it is in this kingdom, would turn fo much of their 
induftry this way as would ferve to furnifh a great 
part of that money which is moft abfolutely neceffary 
for payment of taxes, rents, or fubfiftence of families. 

Hide, tallow, butter, beef, arife all from one fort 
of cattle, and are fubjeét to the fame general defeGs, 
and capable of the fame common improvements. 

The three firft are certain commodities, and yield 
the readieft money of any that are turned in this * 
kingdom, becaufe they never fail of a price abroad. 
Beef is a drug, finding no conftant vent abroad, and 
therefore yielding no rate at home: for the confum- 
Ption of the kingdom holds no proportion with the 
product that is ufually made of cattle in it; fo that, 
in many parts at this time an ox may be bought in 
the country-markets, and the hide and tallow fold at 
the next trading town for near as much as it coft. 
The defects of thefe commodities lie either in the 
age and feeding of the cattle chat are killed, or in the 
manufacture, and making them up for exportation a- 
broad. 

_ Until the tranfportation of cattle into England was 
forbidden by the late aét of Parliament, the quickeft 
trade of ready money here was driven by the fale of 
young bullocks, which for four or five fummer-months 
of the year were carried over in very great numbers, 
and this made all the breeders in the kingdom turn 
their lands and ftocks chiefly to that fort of cattle. 


Few 


a 
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Few cowes were bred up for the dairy, more than fer- 
ved the confumption within; and few oxen for draught, 
which was all performed by rafcally fmall horfes; fo 
as the cattle generally fold either for laughter within, 
or exportation abroad, were of two, three, or at beft 
four years old, and thofe fuch as had never been either 
handled or wintered at hand-meat, but bred wholly 
upon the mountains in fummer, and upon the wither- 
ed long grafs of the lower lands in the winter. The ef- 
fect hereof was very pernicious to this kingdom in 
what concerned all thefe commodities; the hides were 
{mall, thin, and Jank; the tallow much lef in quan- 
tity, and of quicker confumption. Little butter was 
exported abroad, and that difcredited by the houfe- 
wifery of the rj, in making ic up; moft of what 
was fent coming from their hands, who alone kept up 
the trade of dairies, becaule the breed of their cattle 
was not fit for the Exgli/b markets, But above all, 
the trade of beef for foreign exportation was prejudi- 
ced and almoft funk. For the flefh being young, and 
only grafs-fed (and that on a fudden by the fweetnefs of 
the fummer’s pafture, after the cattle being almoft 
ftarved in the winter) was thin, light, and moift, and 
not of a fubftance to endure the falt, or be preferved by 
it for long voyages, or a flow confumption.  Befides, 
either the unfkilfulnefs, or carelefnefs, or knavery of 
the traders, added much to the undervalue and difcre- 
dit of thefe commodities abroad ; for the hides were of- 
ten made up very dirty, which increafed the weight, by 
which that commodity is fold when it comes in quan- 
tities abroad. The butter would be better on the to 

and bottom of the barrel, than in the middle, which 
would be fometimes filled up, or mingled with tal- 
low ;" nay, fometimes with ftones. ‘The beef would 
be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as to ftink many times 
before it came fo far as Holland, or at Jeaft not prove 


a commodity that would defray the firft charge of the 
= merchant 
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merchant before it was fhipped. Nay, I have known 
merchants there fain to throw away great quantities, 
after having lain long on thtir hands, without any 
market at all. 3 
After the a@t in England had wholly ftoped the tranf- 
portation of cattle, the trade of this kingdom was 
forced to find out a new channel ; a great deal of land 
was turned to fheep, becaufe wool gave ready money 
for the Engh markets, and by fteaith for thofe a- 
broad. ‘The breeders of Exgli/h cattle turned much 
to dairy, or elfe by keeping their cattle to fix and feven 
years old, and wintering them dry, made them fit for 
the beef-trade abroad; and fome of the merchants fell 
into care and exactnefs in barrelling them up; and 
hereby the improvements of this trade were grown fo 
fenfible in the courfe of a few years, that in the year 
1669 fome merchants in Holland affured me, that they 
had received parcels of beef out of Ireland which fold 
current, and very near the Exgljb; and of butter 
which fold beyond it; and that they had obferved it- 
fpent as if it came from the richer foil of the two. It 
is moft evident, that, if the Dutch war had not broken 
out fo foon after the improvements of all thefe trades 
(forced at firft by neceffity, and growing afterwards 
habitual by ufe), a few years would have very much ad- 
vanced the trade and riches of this kingdom, and 
made it a great gainer, inftead of lofing by the act a- 
gainft tranfportation of their cattle: but the war gave 
a fudden damp to this and all other trade, which is 
funk to nothing by the continuance of it. = 
However, having marked the defects that were e- 
ven in time of peace, it may not be ufelefs, to fet 
down the remedies, though little practicable whije the 
war lafts. For that great one of killing cattle young, 
and only grafs-fed, 1 know none fo effectual as intro: 
ducing a general cuftom of ufing oxen for all forts of 
draught, which would be perhaps the greateft improve: 
Tt ae mepe 
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ment thatcould be made in many kinds throughout 
the kingdom. By this means the great flaughter would 
be made of full-grown, large, and well-wintered cattle; 
which would double the income made by hide, tallow, 
and beef, and raife their credit in all foreign markets , 
every man would be forced to provide winter-fodder 
for his team (whereas common garrans fhift upon grafs 


the year round) and this would force men to the in- 


clofing of grounds, and improving bog into meadows ; 


the race of garrans would decreafe, and fo make - 


room for the countries maintaining the greater num- 
ber of cattle, which makes a foreign commodity, 
though they die by accident or age ; whereas the other 
makes none at all. mg 

No great or ufeful thing is to be atchieved without 
difficulties; and therefore what.may be raifed againft 
this propofal, ought not to difcourage the attempting 


it. Firft, the ftatutes againft that barbarous cuftom 


~ of thofe feveral commodities for foreign markets, they 
aoe? te ; or aw + Fee - 


of plowing by the tail ought to be renewed, and up- 
on abfolute forfeitures inftead of penalties; the con- 
ftant and eafy compofitions whereof have proved ra- 
ther an allowing than forbidding it. Now if this were 
wholly difufed, the harnefs for horfes being dearer than 
for oxen, the J7/4 would turn their draught to the laft, 
where-ever they have hitherto ufed the plowing by the 
tail. Next, a ftandard might be made, under which 
no horfe fhould be ufed for draught; this would not 
only enlarge the breed of horfes, but make way for 
the ufe of oxen, becaufe they would be cheaper kept 
than large good horfes, which could not be wintered 
ike garrans, without houfing or fodder. And laftly, 
a tax might be laid upon every horfe of draught 
hrougheut the kingdom; which, befides the main 
ule here intended, would increafe the King’s revenue, 
by one of the eafieft ways that is any where in ule. 
For the mifcarriages mentioned in the making up 


mutt 
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mutt likewife be remedied by fevere'laws, or elfe the 
improvements of the commodities themfelves will not 
ferve to bring them in credit, upon which all trade 
turns. Firft, the ports, out of which fuch commo- 
dities thall be fhipped, may be reftrained to a certain 
umber, fuch as lie moft convenient for the vent of 
the inland provinces, and fuch as either are already, 
or are capable of being made regular corporations, 
Whatever of them fhall be carried out-of any other 
port fhall be penal, both to the merchant that delivers, 
and to the mafter that receives them. In the ports 
allowed fhall be publifhed rules agreed on by the fkill- 
fullest merchants in thofe wares, to be obferved in the 
making up of all fuch as are intended for foreign tranf- 
portation, and declaring that what is not found agree- 
able to thofe rules fhall not be fuffered to go out, 
Two officers may be appointed to’ be chofen every 
three years, by the body of the corporation, whofe 
bufinefs fhall be to infpect all barrels of beef, tallow, 
butter, and all packs of hides, and put to them the 
feal or mark of the corporation, without which none 
fhall be fuffered to go abroad; nor fhall this mark be 
affixed to any parcels by thofe officers but fuch as they 
have viewed, and found agreeable to the rules fet forth 
for that purpofe. Whereof one ought to be certain, 
that every barrel be of the fame conftant weight, or 
fomething over. If this were obferved for a fmall 
courfe of time, under any certain marks, the credit of 
them, both as to quality and weight, would rife to 
that degree, that the barrels or packs would go off in 
the markets they ufed abroad, upon fight of the 
mark, like filver-plate upon fight of the city’s mark 
where it is made. 

The great difficulty will lie in the good execution 
of the offices; but the intereft of fuch corporations 
lying fo deep in, the credit of their mark, will make 
emulation among them, every one vying to raife their 

own 
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own as high as they can; and this will make them 
careful in the choife of men, fit for that turn. Be- 
fides, the offices ought to be made beneficial to a good 
degree, by a certain fee upon every feal; and yet the 


office to be forfeited upon every mifcarriage of the of -— 


ficer, which fhall be judged fo by the chief magiftrates 
of the town, and thereupon .a new election be made 
by the body of the corporation. 

Cattle for exportation are fheep, bullocks, horfes ; 


_. and of one or other of thefe kinds the country feems 


to be full ftocked, no grotind that I hear of being un- 
tenanted: the two firft feem fufficiently improved in 
the kinds as weil as the number, moft of both being 
of the Englifh breed. And though it were better for 
the country, if the number of horfes being leffened 
made room for that of increafing fheep, and great 


cattle; yet it feems indifferent which of thefe two 


were moft turned to, and that will be regulated by the 
liberty or reftraint of carrying live cattle into England. 


_ When the paffage is open, land will be turned moft to 
‘great cattle ; when fhut, to fheep, as it is at prefent; 


though I am not of opinion it can laft, becaufe that 
act feems to have been carried on rather by the inter- 
efts of particular counties in England, than by that 
of the whole, which in my opinion muft be evidently 
a lofer by it. For firft, the freight of all cattle that 
were brought over, being in Englifh.veflels, was fo 
much clear gain to England; and this was one with 
another near a third, or at leaft a fourth part of the 
price. Then their coming over young and very cheap 
to the firft market made them double the price by one 
year’s feeding, which was the greateft improvement 
to be made of our dry pafture-land in England. The 
trade of hides, and tallow, or elfe of leather, was 
mightily advanced in England, which will be beaten 
down in foreign markets by Jrelend, if they.come to 


kill all their cattle at home. The young Jri/h cattle 
ferved 
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ferved for the common confumption in England, while 
their own large old fat cattle went into the barrel for - 
the foreign trade, in which Jri/b beef had in a manner 
no part, though by the continuance of this reftraint 
it will be forced upon improvement, and come to 
fhare with England in the beef-trade abroad. Grounds 
were turned much in England from breeding, either to 
feeding or dairy, arid this advanced the trade of Eng- 
-difb butter, which’ will be extremely beaten down when 
_ Ireland turns to it too (and in the way of Englifb houfe- 
wifery, as it has done a great deal fince the reftraint up- 
on cattle.) ‘And laftly, whereas Iveland had before 
_ very little trade but with England, and with the mo- 
ney for their cattle bought all the commodities there 
which they wanted; by this reftraint they are forced 
to feek a foreign market; and where they fell, they 
will be fure to buy too; and all the foreign merch- 
andize which they had before from Briftol, Chefter, and 
London, they will have in time from Roan, Am/fterdam, 
Lifbon, and the Straits. As for the true caufes of the 
decay of rents in England, which made the occafi- 
on of that act, they were to be found in the want. of 
people, in the mighty confumption of foreign com- 
modities among the better fort, and in a higher way of 
living among all, and not in this tranfportation of 
Trifo cattle, which would have been complained of .in 
former times, if it had been found a prejudice to Eng- 
land. Befides, the rents have been far from increafing 
fince ; and though that may be by other-accidents, yet, 
as to what concerns Ireland, it comes all to one, un- 
lefs wool be forbidden as well as cattle; for the lefs 
cattle comes over from thence, there comes the more 
wool, which goes as far as the other towards beating 
og fn S 

down the price of pafture-lands in England, and yet 
the tranfportation of wool cannot be forbidden, fince 
that would force the Irie wool, either by ftealth: into 
foreign markets, or elfe in cloth by the advance of 
that 
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that manufacture ; either of which would bring a fud- 
den decay upon the principal branch of the Englifo 
trade. | 
. Horfes in Ireland area drug, but might be impro- 
ved to acommodity, not only of agreater ufe at home, 
but alfo fit for exportation into other countries. The 
foil is of a fweet and a plentiful grafs, which will raife 
a largé breed 5 and the hills, efpecially near the fea- 
coafts, are hard and rough, and fo fir to give them 
fhape, and breath, and found feet. The prefent de- 
fects in ther are breeding without choice of ftallions 
either in fhape or fize, and trufting fo far to the gentle- 
nefs of the climate, as to winter them abroad, with- 
out ever handling colts till they are four years old: 
this both checks the growth of the common breeds, 
and gives them an incurable fhinefs, which is the ge- 
neral vice of the Jrif horfes, and is hardly ever feen 
in Flanders, becaufe the hardnefsof the winters in 
thofe parts forces the breeders there to houfe and handle 
their colts for at leaft fix months every year. In the 
ftuds of perfons of quality in Jreland, where care is 
taken, and coft is not fpared, we fee horfes bred of 
excellent fhape, and vigour, and fize, fo as to reach 
great prices at home, and encourage ftrangers to find 
the market here; among whom 1 met with one this 
fummer that came over on that errand, and bought 
about twenty horfes to carry over into the French ar- 
my, from twenty to threefcore pounds price at the firft 
hand. 

The improvement of horfes here may be made bya 
ftandard prefcribed to all ftallions, and all horfes that 
fall be ufed for draught; the main point being to 
make the common breed large, for then, whether they 
have fhape or no, they have ever fome reafonable price 


_ both at home and abroad. And befides, being not 


to be raifed without wintering, they will help to force 
men into improvement of land by a neceffity of fod- 
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der. But for encouragement of finer breed, and in the 

better hands, fome other inftitutions may be invented, 
by which emulation may be raifed among the breeders 
by a profpect both of particular honour and profit to 
thofe who fucceed beft, and of good ordinary gains 
and ready vent to fuch as by aiming at the beft, tho’ 
they fail, yet go beyond the common forts. .To this 
purpofe there may be fet up both a horfe-fair, and 
taces to be held at a certain time every year for the 
fpace of a week; the firft inthe faireft green near the 
city of Dublin, the latter in that place defigned by 
your Lordfhip in the park for fome fuch purpofe. 
During this week, the Monday, Wednefday, and Friday 
may be the races: the Tuefday, Thurfday, and Satur- 
day the fairs may be held. At each race may be two 
plates given by the King, one of thirty pounds, and 
the other of twenty (befides the fafhion) as the prizes 
for the firft, and fecond horfe; the firft engraven with 
a horfe crowned with a crown; the fecond with a co- 
ronet, and under it the day of the month, and the 
year. Befides thefe plates, the wagers may be as the 
perfons pleafe among themfelves, but the horfes: mui 
be evidenced by good teftimonies to have been bred in 
freland. For honour, the Lord-Lieutenant may ever be 
sprefent himfelf, or at leaft name a deputy, in his room, 
and two judges of the field, who fhall decide all con- 
troverfies, and with found of the trumpet declare the 
two victors. The mafters of thefe two horfes may 
be admitted to ride from the field to the caftle with the 
Lord-Lieutenant, or his deputy, and to dine with him 
that day, and there receive all the honour of the table. 
This to be done, what quality foever the perfons are 
of; for, the lower that is, the more will be the ho- 
nour, and perhaps the more the fport; and the en- 
couragement of -breeding will by that means extend to 
all forts of men. 


For 
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For the fairs, the Lord-Lieutenant may likewife be 
prefent every day in the height of them, by himflf 
or deputy, and may, with the advice of the two chief 
officers of the army then prefent, chufe out one of 
the beft horfes, and two of the beft geldings that ap- 
pear in the fair, not under four, nor above feven years 
old; for which fhall be paid to the owners of them, 
after fufficient teftimony of their being bred in Jre- 
land, one hundred pounds for the horfe, and fifty 
pounds a-piece for the geldings. Thefe fums, as that 
for the plates, to iffue out of the revenue of Ireland, 
and without trouble or fee; and the three horfes to 
be fent over every year to the King’s ftables. Both 
thofe that win the plate, and thofe which are thus fold, 
ought immediately to- be marked, fo as they may ne- 
ver return a fecond time, either to the race, ‘or to.the 
fale. 

The benefit, by fuch an inftitution as this, will be 
very great and various: for befides the encouragement 
to breed the beft horfes, from the honour and gain al- 
ready mentioned, there wil] be a fort of public entertain- 
ment for one whole week, during which the Lord. Lieu- 
tenant, the Lord-Mayor of the city, and the great of- 
ficers both civil and military, ought to keep open tables 
for all ftrangers. This will draw a confluence of people 
from all parts of the country. Many perhaps from 
the nearer parts of England may come, not only as to a 

ublic kind of folemnity ; but as to a great mart of 
the beft horfes. This will enrich the city by the. ex- 
pence of fuch a concourfe, and the country by the 
fale of many horfes into England, and in time (or from 
thence) into foreign parts. This will make general 
acquaintances among the gentry of the kingdom, and 


bring the Lord-Lieutenant to be more perfonally 


known, and more honoured by his appearing in more 
greatnefs, and with more folemnity than ufual, upon 


thefe occafions, And all this with the expence ee 
a) 
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of two hundred and fifty pounds a-year to the Crown, 
for which the King fhall have the three beft horfes 
< fold that year in Ireland. ‘ 

The fithing of Ireland might prove a mine under 
water, as rich as any under ground, if it were impro- 
ved to thofe vat advantages it is capable of, and that 
we fee it raifed to in other countries. But this is im- 

offible under fo great a want of people, and cheap- 
nefs of all things neceffary to life throughout the coun- 
try, which are in all places invincible enemies of in- 
duftry and improvements. While thefe continue, I 
know no way of advancing this trade to any confider- 
able degree, unlefs it be the erecting four companies 
of fifhery, one of each province of Ireland, into which 
every man that enters fhall bring a certain capital, and 
receive a proportionable fhare of the gain or lofs, and 
have a proportional voice in the election of a prefident 
and council, by whom the whole bufinefs in each pro- 
vince fhall be managed. If, into each of thefe com- 
panies, the King or Lord-Lieutenant would enter for 
a confiderable fhare at the firft, towards building fuch 
a number of boats and buffes as each company could 


eafily manage, it would be an encouragement both of. 


honour and advantage. Certain privileges likewife, or 
immunities, might be granted from charges of trouble 
or expence, nay, from taxes, and all unuiual payments 
to the public, in favour of fuch as brought in a pro- 
portion to a certain height into the ftock of the fifhery. 
Nay, it feems a matter of fo great importance to his 
Majefty’s Crowns, both as to the improving the rich- 
es of this kingdom, and impairing the mighty gains 
of his neighbours by this trade, that perhaps there 
were no hurt if an act were made, by which none 
fhould be capable of being either chofen into a Parlia- 
ment, or the commiffion of the peace, who had not 
mianifefted his defires of advancing the public good 
by entering in fome certain proportion into the ftock 
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and companies of the fifhery; fince the greatnefs of 

the one, and application of the other, feem the only 
prefent. means of improving fo rich and fo importance 
atrade. It will afterwards be the bufinefs of the com- 
panies themfelves, or their directors, to fall into the 
beft methods and rules for the curing and barrelling up 
ail their fith, and to fee them fo exactly obferved, as 
may bring all thofe quantities of them that fhall be 
fent abroad, or fpent at home, into the higheft and 
moft general credit, which, with advancing the fea- 
fons ali that can be, fo as to find the firft foreign mar- 
kets, will be a way to the greateft and fureft gains. 
In Holland, there have been above thirty placarts, or . 
acts of State, concerning the curing, falting and barrel- 
ling of herrings alone, with fuch feverity in the impo- 
fition and execution of penalties, that the bufinefs is 
now grown to an habitual fkill, and care, and honefty, 
fo as hardly any example is feen of failing in that mat- 
ter, or thereby impairing the general credit of that 
commodity among them, or in the foreign markets 
they ufe. 

Iron feems to me the manufacture that, of all others, 
ought the leaft to be encouraged in Ireland ; or if it 
be, which requires the motft reftriction to certain pla- 
ces and rules. For I do not remember to have heard 
that there is any ore in Ireland, at leaft I am fure the 
greateft part is fetched from England; {o that all this 
country affords of its own growth towards this manu- 
faéture, is but the wood, which has met but with toa 
great confumptions already in moft parts of this king~ 
dom, and needs not this to deftroy what is left. So 
that iron-works ought to be confined to certain places, 


where either the woods continue vaft, and make the 


country favage; or where they are not at all fit for 
timber, or likely to grow to it; or where there is no 
conveyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit 


the coft of the carriage. . 
ots ae i ae ‘ + Having 
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Having run through the commodities of Jréland, 
with their defects and improvements, I will only touch 
the other two points mentioned at firft, as the grounds 
likewife of trade in a country; thofe are the commo- 
dioufnefs of ports, and the ftore of fhipping; in one of 
which this kingdom as much abounds, as it fails in 
the other. The haven of Dzdiin is barred to that de- 
eree, as very much to obftruct the trade of the city; 
the clearing or opening of it is a great work, and pro- 
per either for the city, or the whole province of Lem- 
fier to undertake. But whether it be feafible, or at 
fuch charges as will quit coft, I will not judge, efpeci- 
ally confidering the many good havens that are fcatter- 
ed upon that whole eaftern. coaft of Ireland. Befides 
this, I know not what to propofe upon this head, un- 
lefs it be the making of two free ports, one in Kerry, 
and the other upon the north-weft coaft, which may 
thereby grow to be magazines for the We/t-India trade, 
and from thence thofe commodities may be difperfed 
unto all other parts of Europe, after having paid the 
cuftoms which they ought to: pay in Exgland, where 
this muft be concerted. 

For the Jaft point, I doubt there is hardly any other 
country lying upon the fea-coaft, and not wholly out 
of the way of trade, which has fo little thipping of its 
own as Ireland, and which might be capable of im- 

-ploying more, The reafon of this muft be in part the 
{carcity of timber proper for this built; but more the 
wantof merchants, and uncertainty of trade in the coun- 
try. For preventing the further deftruction of timber, a 
Jaw. may be made, forbidding any man to cut down 
any oak that is of a certain height, unlefs it be of a 
certain fcantling, as twelve inches diameter, or fome 
fuch meafures as ufually make a tree ufeful timber. 
‘And further, the-fevereft penalties ought to be put up- 
on barking any tree that is not felled; a cuftom bar- 
barous, and peculiar to this country, and by which 
Cees ) infinite 
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infinite quantities of timber have been deftroyed. 

_ Moft traders in thefe parts, at-leaft of Ireland, are 
but factors; nor do I hear of any number of mer- 
chants in the kingdom, The caufe of this mutt be rather 
an ill opinion of fecurity than of gain 5 for thofe are 
the two baits which draw merchants to a place; the latt 
intices the poorer traders, or the young beginners, or 
thofe of paffage; but, without the firft, the fubftantial 
and the rich will never fettle in a country. This opi- 
nion can be attained only by a courfe of time, of good 
conduct, and good government, and thereby of juftice 
and of peace, which lie out of the compafs of this 
' difcourfe. But, to make fome amends for this want 
at prefent, encouragement may be given to any mer- 
chants that fhall come over and turn a certain ftock of 
their own here, as naturalization upon any terms; free- 
dom from cuftoms the two firft years, and from. any 
offices of trouble or expence the firft feven years. I 
_ fee no hurt, if the King fhould give leave to the 
* “merchants in eight or ten of the chief trading-ports 
' of Ireland, to name for each town one of their num- 
ber, out of which the Lord-Lieutenant fhould chufe 
two to be of the Privy-council of Zreland, with a cer- 
tain falary from the King to defray their attendance : 
this would be an honour and encouragement to fo wor- 
thy a calling, and would introduce an intereft of trade 
into the council, which being now compofed wholly of 
the Nobility or Gentry, the civil or military officers ; 
the traders feem to be left without patrons in the go- 
vernment, and thereby without favour to the particu- 
lar concernments of achief member in the politic bo- 
- dy; and upon whofe profpering the wealth of the whole 
kingdom feems chiefly to depend. 

But this is enough for your Excellency’s trouble, 
and for the difcharge of my promife, and too much 
I doubt for the humour of our age to bring into pra- 
tice, or fo much as to admit into confideration. Your 

Lordthip . 
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Lordhhip, I know, has generous thoughts, and turns 
ed to fuch fpeculations as thefe. But that is not enough 
towards the raifing fuch buildings as Ihave drawn you 


et 


here the lines of, unlefs*the direction of all affairs ; 


hete were wholly in your hands, or at leaft the opini- 
on loft of other men’s being able to conteft with you 
thofé points of public utility, which you ought beft 
to know, and moft to be believed in, while you de- 


ferve or difcharge fo great a truft as the government of 


this kingdom. For I think a Prince cannot too much 
- confider whom to chufe for fuch employments; but, 
when he has chofen, cannot truft them too far, or 
thereby give them too much authority; no more than 
end it too foon, whenever he finds it abufed. In fhort, 
it is left only to Princes to mend the world, whofe 
commands find general obedience, and examples imi- 
tation. For all other men, they muft take it as they 
find it; and good men enter into commerce with it, 
rather upon cautions of not being {poiled themfelves, 
than upon hopes of mending the world. At leatt, 
this opinion becomes men of my level, among{t whom 
1 have obférved all fet quarrels with the age, and pre- 
tences of reforming it by their own models, to end 
commonly like the pains of a man ina little boat, who 
tugs at a rope that is faft toa fhip; it looks as if he 
refolved to draw the fhip to him, but the truth and 
his meaning is, to draw himfelf to the fhip, where he 


gets in when he can, and does like the reft of the crew 


when heis there. When I have fuch-defigns, I will 
begin fuch contentions ; in the mean time, the bent of 
my thoughts fhall be rather to mend myfelf than the 
world, which I reckon upon leaving much what I 
found it. Nor fhould I have reafon in complaining 
too far of an age, which does your Lordfhip fo much 
yuftice, by the honour of fo great an employment. In 
which, as { know no man deferves greater fuccefses than 


you do, fo, lam fure no man wifhes you greater than 
I do. TO 
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done in that Conjunéture. 


P-BP NHERE never was any conjuncture where- 
¥ in it was more neceflary for his Majefty to 
fall into a courfe of wife and fteady coun- 
fels, nor ever any wherein it was more difficult to 
advife him. To make reflexions upon what is. patt 
is the part of ingenious, but irrefolute men, or 
elfe of fuch as intend to value themfelves by com- 
parifon with others whofe corruptions or follies they 
condemn. But, in all matters of counfel, the good 
and prudent part is to take things as they are (fince the 
paft cannot be recalled) to propofe remedies for the 
prefent evils, and provifions againft future events. 
_ The King finds himfelf engaged in the fecond year 
of a war with the Dutch, and tor profecution thereof 


in a ftriét alliance with France ; and now in danger of 


being entangled in the quarrel broken cut upon this 
occafion between France and the houfe of Aujiria. In 
this ftate of affairs, it is to be confidered whether we 
can purfue our war with Holland, and yet preferve our 
peace with Spain; whether we are able to maintain the 
war with both in conjunction with France; and if not, 
what there is left for his Majefty to do, with the beft 
regard to his honour and fafety. 

For the firft, we fhall foon be out of doubt; but 
in the mean time ’tis very unlikely that, upon the late 

Vau Il. L, conjunction 
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e ¥: not have yielded to break with us, 
not effec a peace between us 


of trade in thofe dominions. The Spaniards 


issih 3 beinen Holland and § Ly 


_ fhould have obliged themfelves to mak 0 pe ) 
out the inclufion of their allies; th 


‘Dutch know nothing could farth 
‘the fear of a breach with Spain, and fo _ gre 


one temptation of their own to quarrel with us, which — 
is an occafion of recovering Jamaica, ; for that as €- Mod 
ven lien at their hearts, and ’tis to be feared their ¢ 
jun@tion with’ Holland has not been perfected without 
early meafures between them. for the Turprife, of that 
ifland, unlefs our care has been as early in providing. 
for its defence. And if we fhould lofe it, I forefee — 
litele hurt we could do Spain in their Indies, guarded 
as they would be, and attended by the fhipping of the 
Dutch. © But his Majelty will, I fuppoke, foon know 
from Spaizx what he is to truft to in this point. 

To judge, whether upon a breach with Spain we are 
able to maintain the war, muft be confidered the pre- 
fent ‘ftate of the King’s treafure, the rife or fall that 
may happen in his conftant revenue by the Spani/h war, 
the hopes that may be grounded upon fupplies from 
France, the affurance or “meafure of thofe expected from 
the Parliament, the credit of the exchequer to raife 
prefent money where-ever any of thefe fall fhort, and 
the humour of the nation towards Carrying on or end- 
ing the war. 

‘For the prefent ftate of the treafury, the King beft 
knows it himfe. or his officers can beft give the. ac-" 
count; for the changes that may happen. in his re-"S 
venue, “tis evident they muft.be much more for the 
worle the very firft year of a Spano war. ‘Fhe main 
branch of it, which is the cuftoms, muft wither away 
ina very great meafure, fince all the trade in a man- 
ner left us upon the Dutch war (that has turned to a- 
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7 pon a’ Spanifo war will be wholly 
n neither be fecured by our own Bi: 


' trade in the nation while ir lafts. But the caferis very 


with Swedes, Danes, Hamburghers, Bremeners, and Fle- 
mifb, ever fince the war began. Befides, the hearts 
of their people (which would otherwife have funk™ by 
the lofs of trade) have been kept up. by the neceffity 
of their defence, by the laft extremities which were 
‘. threatened them from the war, and by the general o- © 
pinion of juftice in their caufe, both from thefe cir- 
cumftances, and the manner of ours and of the French 
beginning the war. 
This makes the States content to impofe, and the 
people to fuffer, the utmoft payments; and befides, 
in a manner all men of fortunes among them have a 
great part of their eftates lying in the cantores of the — 
‘States or the Provinces, which would all be loft upon 
the conqueft of their country; fo as they will lend to 
the laft, for fecuring fo much as is already in danger. 
And thefe are circumftances which will not be found in 
our difpofitions or conftitutions. 
_ For fupplies from France, it muft be confidered 
how their money has been drained out of the kingdom 
fince this war began, by their payments to us, and to 
Sweden, to the Bifhops of Cologne and Munjfer, and 


fome other Princes of Germany; by their. armies in, ~ 
. Germany, 


ur into France, 
mer wars with Spain, that wei de chiefly u 
heir confines; for then the pays of their armies being — 
made only in the winter-quarters, which were in 
A Myf = . be ry = of : Aaa is ¥ 
France or its frontiers, the money fell back again into © 


the circulation of their own country; Y: now their i 
expence muft upon a Spanifo war be increafed by new 
armies in Catalonia and Italy, and new in the = 
Mediterranean; {o that all thefe circumf with 
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this age; and, where money is not, the | 
himfelf cannot have it. Ne Rig! ng a 
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For what fupplies may come from the Parliament 


meafure that may fupply the courfe of neceffities of a 
war) I fear it is irrecoverably loft by the laft breach 
with the bankers; for credit is gained by cuftom and 
courfe of time, and feldom recovers a ftrain; but, if . 
broken, is never well fet again. I have heard a great - 
example given of this (by fome of our merchants) 
that happened upon the laft King’s feizing 2000007, 
that was in the mint about the year 38, which had — 
then the credit of a bank, and for feveral- years had 
been the treafury of all the vaft payments tranfmicted 
from Spain to Flanders. But, after this invafion of it, 
though the King paid back:the money within very few 
months, yet the mint has never fince recovered its cre- 
dit among foreign merchants. 3 

If the bufineis of money fhould happen to go lame ~ 
upon any or all of thefe feet, then all that will be left 
f9 carry on the war is the humour of the nation: and 
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ome cimes may go farther than any treafures, a 
irited by hatred or revenge, by the love of religion 
or liberty, or the neceffity of defence: but the good 
will of the nation to the prefent war (as it was fore- a 
teen by thofe who gave the defperate counfels of be- : 
_ ginning it with the proroguing of the Parliament, and 
_ ftopping of the exchequer; fo it) has been fince but - 
too much experienced by the fuccefies have attended 
it, which will ever depend upon the humours and o- - 
_ pinions of thofe that ferve, as well as the abilities and te 
conduct of thofe that command; and not to fpeak of 
 thofe incurable jealoufies which have been fo generally 
_ raifed or infufed into the people about the firit defigns 
__ of this war, and fo much increafed by the profeffions 
» or actions, or at leaft the general reputation of thofe. 
_ who pafs for the chief authors of it: ’tis at leaft ob- 
fervable, that after fo long hoftility, and four battles, 
_ yet the nation does not feem at all to be angry, though er 
_ that is the firft thing fhould be brought about, if we ree 
would have men fight. 
* It is; I doubt, little to be hoped, that a breach 
with Spain fhould make us any kinder to the war than 
we were before; fince that muft grow wholly upon 
-occafion of the French, we having no quarrel there of 
our own.. And our kindnefs to France will fpirit us 
as little as our hatred to Spain, at leaft till their for- 
tunes change, and the balance rife again on the Spanifh 
fide, which has rifen fo long and to fuch a height on 
the French; for by the courfe of human nature there 
~ will ever be a degree of hatred mingled with fear, and 
of kindaefs with compaffion. . 
t Upon the furvey of thefe provifions and difpofitions, 
‘it muft be concluded neceflary for his Majefty either 
to make a peace, or elfe to turn the war directly up- 
on fuch points of honour, juftice, and fafety, as may 
engage both the Parliament and nation in the fupport 
' and profecution of the war, And, to do this, ‘4 
a. . s muft 
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mutt at leaft offer at a peace, and upon terms into which a 4 


the humour and fpirit of the nation will run. 
The conjunction now perfected between Holland 


and Spain feems the happieft thing that could have 
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arrived to his Majefty’s affairs upon this occafion; for 


whilft Holland ftood alone, in cafe we had been forced 
to offer at any meafures with them, France might up- 
on the firft jealoufy have been before us, and flipping 
one knot might have’ tied another in three days time. 
But now the interefts of the Empire, Spain, and Lor- 
vain are woven together with thofe of Holland, it 
will not be a fhort and eafy work to adjuft thofe of 
| France with the Emperor in the matters of A//atza, 
with Spain in Flanders, or the Duke of Lorrain in that 
Duchy; nor is the conjun@ion between Holland and 
their allies likely to be broken, unlefs by the revo- 
-lutions of war the Dutch come to apprehend ‘a near 
and greater danger from Spain, in which cafe they 
will not fail of returning to their old meafures with 
France. . | 

The firft pace, which feems neceffary for his Maje- 
fty to make, is to fall into confidence with Spain as far 
as poffible he can, by afluring them he refolves-upon 
a neutrality in the war between them and France; that, 
if he comes to a peace with Holland, he intends it fhall 
pafs by their mediation; and, if that be effected, he 
will employ his own towards the general peace of 
Chriftendom, and particularly that between France and 
Spain. 


- The next point is to refolve upon the conditions ne- — 


ceffary to a peace; the beft way to this, is to feck 
without paffion where the juftice lies, and the true in- 
terefts of his Majefty’s Crowns, as it is generally un- 
derftood by his people, of which the fenfe of his Par- 
liament is the beft teftimony; for their concurrence 


will give weight to his demands of peace, or to the 
iia 


fupport of a war. 
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-. Between us and Holland, the points of juftice mutt 


be grounded upon the infration of treaties, and’fo 


will reach only to the bufinefs of thé flag and of Suri- 


nam. For the flag, it has been agreed by three feveral 


_ treaties in the fame form but, the articles {till refer- 


ring to former ufe, it remains to difcufs and agree par- 
ticularly what that has been, and to explain the man- 
ner and circumftances of obferving it. Without this, 
no peace we can have will feem to be made with inten- 


_ tions to keep it long, while the interpretation of that 


article about the flag, is a ground, at pleafure, for 


opening awar. And this point can only be gained . 


by a feparate peace between us and Holland; for if the 
war fhould come to end in a general treaty, like that 
of Munfier, as his Majefty’s intereft would be. lefs 
confidered in a croud of fo many others, and would 
hardly be fuffered to obftruét a general peace; fo this 
right of the flag, in particular, would be at leaft disfa- 
voured, if not oppofed, by our friends as well as our 
enemies; that is, by France, Sweden, Denmark, as 
well as Spain and Holland. 

The bufinefs of Surinam is a trifle, and the difputes 
upon it arofe, rather from an unkind and jealous hu- 


~ mour growing between the nations, than from any dif- 


ference or difficulty in adjufting it; fo as that is nota 
thing will lie much in the way, being foon decided 
by plain articles upon the furrender of the place. 

’ There are two points more wherein the honour and 
intereft of the nation is concerned, and ought to be 
infifted upon, fo far at-leaft as to find a temper in 
them, though they can hardly be faid to be points of 
juttice, becaufe they are not regulated by treaties. ‘The 
firft is the point of the Eaff-India trade, wherein we 


- defire new agreements between us, upon fufpicion of 


what may happen, rather than complain of any breach 
in the old; and though our Ea/-India company never 
urged their defires as a juft ground for a quarrel, yet a 


great 
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reat deal might have been gained in this point from — 
the Dutch, while they depended upon our alliance 5 _ 
and I fuppofe may be {till, if. we fall into it again, 
The fecond is-an acknowledgment to his Majefty - 
for the leave of fifhing upon his coafts; and though | 
this may not be grounded upon any treaty, yet, if it ap- 
pear to have been an ancient right on our fide, and cu- 
ftom on theirs, and not determined or extinguifhed by 
_ any treaty between us, it may with juftice be infifted 
on; though it will pafs harder with the Dutch than any 
of the reft, who will much eafier be induced to buy 
off the pretence with a great fum of money at one or 
more payments, than acknowledge it by a conftant tri- 
baltescin ie, ; 
The laft thing his Majefty can demand from Holland, 
is money for the charges of the war. But, unlefs the 
juftice or neceffity of it were agreed on between us, 
that will have but a weak ground. And if we expect 
money, it muft be to purchafe what is to come, and 
not to pay for what is paft: and it is very probable, — 
that if his Majefty fhould refolve of a peace with Ho/- — 
land, to enter into a mediation between France and 
Spain, upon the evident points of juftice between them, 
and to join again{t that Crown which refufes the peace, 
both Spain and Holland would be content to part with 
their money upon fuch an agreement. But the mea- 
fure and manner muft be left to private treaty, and 
would depend upon the confidence between us. 
Whatever, in any of thefe points, or any other, 
his Majefty thould be content to releafe, ought to be 
done upon the fatisfaction he fhould declare to have re- 
ceived in the advancement of the Prince of Orange to 
the charges of his anceftors. But for his Majefty 
to infift upon any further advantages to the Prince, 
than are already devolved upon him, would not only 
raife invincible difficulties in our treaty with the States, 
but prejudife the Prince’s affairs among them ina ye- 
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ry great meafute. And the Prince, I believe, know3 
- their conftitution fo well, as to upderftand it fo. 


Af, upon good terms, in thefe particulars, a peace 
can be effected with Holland, the honour of this Crown 


. will certainly be provided for, and the intereft of it, 


toa higher degree than could have been gained even 
without the events of a wars fince we fhould be left ia 
peace to enjoy the trade of the world, while the houfe 
of Aufria and Holland would be engaged in a long 
war with Prance; and, whenever they grow weary, 
his Majefty would have the glory and advantage of 
Mediating the peace. at s 
For the mieafures to be obferved in all this with 
France, and the preferving his Majefty’s honour on 


- that fide: firft, the humour of the Parliament as to 


this war, and the intereft of the nation in the trade 
with Spain, ought to be reprefented to them as diffi- 
culties invincible, unlefs Frauce can furnifh the charge 
which the war will coft, beyond what can be fpared 
out of his Majefty’s conftant revenue. “Then his Ma- 
jefty may propofe to them his defign of neutrality be- 
tween them and Spain; which 1 fuppofe was not a 
point that entered into any agreements again{t Holland, 
And laftly, he may defire their confent, fince he can- 
not profecute the war, to make his peace with Holland, 
upon the affurance of employing afterwards his medi- 
ation between them and Spaiz, in which the concurs 
rence of his Parliament will make him able to effegt a 
peace, as the want of it has made him unable to purfue 
the war. If France will not confent either to furnith us 
with money fufficient to carry on the war, nor to our 
neutrality with Spaiz, nor peace with Holland, it would 
then be confidered, whether France, in the like cafe, 
would fuffer fuch a conjuncture as this to efcape them 
upon any ties or treaties between us; or whether in- 
deed any Prince or State would do fo. A conjuncture 
whereby the honour and intereft of his Majelty’s 
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Crown may be provided for; the trade of the nation 
raifed to a height it has not reached before; the paffi- — 
onate bent and humour of the people pleafed, and 
their jealoufies in a great meafure allayed; the true 
balance of Chriffendom maintained ; all the Princes and 
States of it. (befides France alone) fatished: and in 
fhort, by which his Majefty may grow again infenfi- 
bly into the hearts of his people at home, and into the 
influence upon all affairs of his neighbours abroad. 

Et is a rude thing which is commonly faid, that we 
may come off from France with as much honour. as 
we came on: but it is a true thing, that he has al- 
ways the honour of the war, that has the advantage 
of it; and it is, I doubt, fo of a peace too; ‘and that 
cannot fail us here, provided we make fure of Spain 
(in cafe we apprehend our lofing of France) to which 
their difpofitions and interefts muft certainly concur — 
with ours in all points, unlefs that of Yamaica make 
an exception. : 

All the difficulty his Majefty.can meet with, in this 
purfuit, will be fome want of reputation and truft with 
the governments of Spain and Holland, which have been 
foiled of late by the breach of our former alliances, 
fo much (as they think) againft our own interefts as 
well all theirs; for all,treaties are grounded upon the 
common belief, that every State will be ever found in - 
their own interefts, among which their honour and ob- 
feryance of faith grows to be one very confiderable 
({becaufe, while the minds of men are generally poffef- 
fed with a belief of God Almighty’s concerning him- 
felf in affairs here below, the opinion of juftice or in- 
juftice in a quarrel will never fail of having mighty 
effect upon the fucceffes of a war:) therefore our re- 
putation cannot any way be fo far recovered with our 
neighbours, as by their finding that his Majelty’s - 
councils return into the true interefts of his kingdoms; 
which will make the Spaniards believe our meafures 
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may be firm with them, upon the fame reafon which 


‘has fhaken them with France. Thus much is certain, 


that whatever means will reftore, or raife the credit of 
his Majeity’s government at home, will do it abroad 
too: fora King of England, at the head of his Par- 
liament and people, and in their hearts and interefts, 
can never fail of making what figure he pleafes in the 
world, nor of being fafe and eafy at home; and may 
defpife all the defigns of faétious men, who can only 


_ make themfelves confidered by feeming to be in the 


intereft of the nation, when the Court feems to be out 
of it. But, in running on counfels contrary to the 
general humour and {pirit of the people, the King in- 
deed may make his Minifters great fubjects, but they 

ean never make him a great Prince. | 
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Her Grief occafioned by the Lofs of her only Daughter. 


S Sheen, Fan. 29, 1674. 
“| “4H E honour, I received by a letter from your 
- Ladyship, was too great and too fenfible not 
mH to be acknowledged; but yet I doubted whe- 
ther that occafion could bear me out in the confidence 
of giving your Ladyfhip any further troubles of this 
kind, whithout as good an errand as my laft. This: 
I have reckoned upon a good while, by another vifit . 
my fifter and [had defigned to my Lord Capei, How 
we came to have deferred it fo long, 1 think we are 
neither of us like to tell you at this diftance, though 
we make ourfelves believe it could not be helped, 
Your Ladythip at leaft has had the advantage of be- 
ing thereby excufed fome time from this trouble, which 
I could no longer forbear, upon the fenfible wounds 
that have fo often of late been given your friends here 
by fuch defperate expreffions in feveral of your letters 
concerning your humour, your health, and your life , 
in all which, if they are your friends, you muft allow 
them to be extremely concerned, Perhaps none can 
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be at heart more partial than Iam to whatever touches 
_ your Ladyfhip, nor more inclined to defend you up- 
_ on this very occafion, how unjuft and unkind foever 
you are to yourfelf. But when you go about to throw 
"away your health, or your life, fo great a remainder 
- of your own family, and fo great hopes of that into 
_ which you are entered, and all by a defperate melan- 
choly, upon an accident paft remedy, and to which 
all:mortal race is perpetually fubject : for God’s fake, 
» Madam, give me leave to tell you, that what you do 
is not at all agreeable either with fo good a Chriftian, 
or fo reafonable and fo great a perfon as your Lady- 
fhip appears to the world in all other lights. 
I know no duty in religion more generally agreed 
on, nor more juftly required by God Almighty, than 
a perfect fubmiffion to his will in all things; nor do 
I think any difpofition of mind can either pleafe him 
_ more, or become us better, than that of being fatisfi- 
ed with all he gives, and contented with all he takes - 
_ away. None, Iam fure, ean be of more honour ta 
_ God, nor of more eafe to ourfelves ; for if we confi- 
-» der him as our maker, we cannot contend with him ; 
~ if as our father, we ought not to diftrut him; fo 
__ that we may be confident, whatever he does is intend- 
_ ed fer good, and whatever happens that we interpret 
otherwife, yet we can get nothing by repining, nor fave 
any thing by refifting. os 
But if it were fit for us to reafon with Gad Almigh- 
ty, and your Ladythip’s lofs be acknowledged as great 
as it could have been to any one alive: yet, I doubt, 
you would have but ill grace to complain at the rate 
_ you have done, or rather as you do; for the firft mo- 
tions or paffions, how violent foever, may be pardon- 
ed; and it is only the courfe of them which makes 
them inexcuifable. In this world, Madam, there is 
te nothing perfectly good; and whatever is called fo, is 
— bet either comparatively with other things of its kind, 
i re: OF 
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or elfe with the evil that is mingled in its compofition 5 _ 
fo he is a good man that is better than men com- 
monly are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad; fo in the courfe of life, his condition 
is efteemed good, which is better than that of moft 
other men, or wherein the good circumftances are — 
more than the ill. By this meafure, Idoubt, Madam, — 
your complaints ought to be turned into acknowledg- 
ments, and your friends would. have caufe to rejoice 
rather than condole with you: for the goods or blef- 
fings of life are ufually efteemed to be birth, health, 
beauty, friends, children, honour, riches. Now when 
your Ladyfhip has fairly confidered how God Almigh- 
ty has dealt with you in what he has given you of 
all thefe, you may be left to judge yourfelf how you 
have dealt with him in your complaints for what he 
has taken away. But if you look about you and - 
confider other lives as well as your own, and what 
your lot is in comparifon with thofe that have been 
drawn in the circle of your knowledge; if you think 
how few are born with honour, how many die without 
name or children, how little beauty we fee, how few 
friends we hear of, how many difeafes, and how much 
poverty there is in the world, you will fall down up- 
on your knees, and, inftead of repining at one affli- 
ction, will admire fo many’bleffings as you have re- 
ceived at the hand of God. . 

To put your Ladyfhip in mind of what you are, 
and the advantages you have in all thefe points, would 
look like a defign to flatter you. But this I may fay, 
that we will pity you as much as you pleafe, if you 
will tell us who they are that you think upon all cir- 
cumftances you have reafon to envy. Now if I had - 
a mafter that gave me all I could afk, but thought fit 
to take one thing from me again, either becaufe I ufed 
it ill, or gave myfelf fo much over to it, as to neglect 
what I owed either to him or the reft of the world ; 

or 
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or perhaps becaufe he would fhew his power, and put 

me in mind from whom [ held all the reft; would 

you think I had much reafon to complain of hard u- 

fage, and never to remember any more what was left 

' me, never to forget what was taken away? 
~~ ?Tis-true you have loft a child, and therein all that 
_ could be loft in a child of that age; but you have 
kept one child, and are likely to do fo long; you 
have the affurance of another, and the hopes of ma- 
ny more. You have. kepta hufband, great in employ- 
ment, and in fortune, and (which is more) in the e- 
fteem of good men. You have kept your beauty and 
your health, unlefs you have deftroyed them yourfelf, 
or difcouraged them to ftay with you by ufing them 
ill. You have friends that are as kind to you as you 
can wifh, or as you can give them leave to be by 
$ their fears of lofing you, and being thereby fo much™ 
"the unhappier, the kinder they are to you. But. you. 
have honour and efteem from all that know you; or 
if ever it fails in any degree, *tis only upon that point 
_ of your feeming to be fallen out with God and the 
~~ whole world, and neither to care for yourfelf, or any 
thing elfe, after what you have loft. 

You will fay perhaps ¢bat one thing was all to 
you, and your fondnefs of it made you indifferent to 
every thing elfe. But this, I doubt, will be fo far 
from juftifying you, that it will. prove to be your 

fault as well as your misfortune. God Almighty gave 
~ you all the bleffings of life, and you fet your heart 
wholly upon one, and defpife or undervalue all the reft : 
js this his fault or your’s? nay, is it not to be very 
unthankful to Heaven, as well as very fcornful to the 
reft of the world? is it not to fay, becaufe you have 
loft one thing God hath given, you thank him for 
_ nothing he has left, and care not what he takes away ? 
is it not to fay, fince that one thing is gone out of the 
+, world, there is nothing left in it which you think can 
; deferve 
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deferve your kindnefs or efteem? A friend makes me 
a feaft, and fets all before me that his care or kind- 
nefs could provide ; but I fet my heart upon one difh 
alone, and, if that happen to be thrown down, I 
{corn all the reft; and though he fends for another of 


the fame, yet I rife from the table in a rage, and fay 


my friend is my enemy, and has done me the greateit 
wrong in the world: have I reafon, Madam, or good 
erace in what I do? or would it become me better to 
eat of the reft that is before me, and think no more 
of -what had happened, and could not be remedied ? 
All the precepts of chriftianity agree to teach and 
command us to moderate our paffions, to temper our 
_ affections towards all things below; to be thankful 
for the pofieffion, and patient under the lofs whenever 


‘he that gave ‘fhall fee fit to take away. Your extreme’ 


fondnefs was perhaps as difpleafing to God before, as 
now your extreme affliction; and your lofs may have 
been a punifhment for your faults in the manner of 
enjoying what you had. °Tis at leaft pious to afcribe 
all the ill that befalls us to our own demerits, rather 
than to injuftice in Gods and it becomes us better to 
adore all the iffues of his providence'in the effects, 
than inquire into the caufes: for fubmiffion is the only 
way of reafoning between a creature and its maker ; 


and contentment in his will is the greateft duty we can 


pretend to, and the beft remedy we can apply to all our 
misfortunes. 

But, Madam, though religion were.fo pafty in your 
eafe, and that, for fo violent and injurious a grief, you 
had nothing to anfwer to God, but only to the world 
and yourfelf,; yet I very much doubt how you would 
be acquitted. We bring into the world with us a 
poor, needy, uncertain life, fhort at the longeft, and 
unquiet at the beft; all the imaginations of the witty 
and the wile have been perpetually bufied to find out 
the ways how to revive it with pleafures, or relieve it 

: with 
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with diverfions ; how to compofe it with eafe, and 


_ fettle it with fafety. To fome of thefe ends have been 


employed the inftitutions of lawgivers, the reafonings — 
of philofophers, the inventions of poets, the pains of 
Jabouring, and the extravagances of voluptuous: men. 
All the world is perpetually at work about nothing 
elfe, but only that our poor mortal lives fhould pafs 
the eafier and happier for that little time we poffeis 
them, or elfe end the better when we Jofe them. . Up- 
on this occafion riches came to be coveted, honours to 
be efteemed, friendfhip and love to be purfued, and 
virtues chemfelves to be admired in the world. Now, 


‘Madam, is it not to bid defiance to all mankind, to 


condemn their univerfal opinions and defigns, if, in- 
ftead of paffing your life as well and eafily, you re- 
folve to pafs it as ill and as miferably as you can? you: 


“grow infenfible to the conveniences of riches, the de- 


_ ietle’the quarry is worth. The bufy and ambitious fall 
2 N ; 


lights of honour and praife, the charms of kindnefs 
or friendfhip, nay to the obfervance or applaufe of vir- 


‘tues themfelves; for who can you expect, in thefe ex- 


ceffes of paffion, will allow you to thew either tempe- 


‘rance or fortitude, to be either prudent or juft? and 


for your friends, I fuppofe you reckon upon lofing 
their kindnefs, when you have fufficiently convinced 
them, they can never hope for any of your’s, fince you 
have none left for yourfelf or any thing elfe. You de- 
clare upon all occafions, you are incapable of recei- 
ving any comfort or pleafure in any thing that is left 
inthis world; and, I affure you, Madam, none can 
ever love you, that can have no hopes ever to pleafe 

ou. 
* Among the feveral inquiries and endeavours after 
the happinefs of life, the fenfual men agree in purfuit 
of every pleafure they can ftart, without regarding the 
pains of the chafe, the wearinefs when it ends, or how 
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into the more lafting purfuits of power and riches ; the 
fpeculative men prefer tranquillity of mind, before the 
different motions of paffion and appetite, or the com- 
mon fucceffions of defire and fatiety, of pleafure and 


pain; but this may feem too dull a principle for the 


happinefs of life, which is ever in motion; and paffi- 
ons are perhaps the ftings, without which they fay no_ 
honey is made; yet I think all forts of men have ever 
agreed, they ought to be our fervants, and not our 
rhafters; to give us fome agitation for entertainment 
or exercife, but never to throw our reafon out of its feat. 
Perhaps I would not always fit {till, or would be fome- 
times on horfeback; but 1 would never ride a horfe 
that galls my fiefh, or fhakes my bones, or that runs 
away with meas he pleafes, foasI can neither ftop 
at a river or precipice. © Better no paffions at all, than 
have them too violent; or fuch alone as, inftead of 
heightening our pleafures, afford us nothing but vexa- 
tion and pain. . 

In all fuch loffes as your Ladyfhip’s has been, there 
is fomething that common nature cannot be denied, 
there is a great deal that good nature may be allowed; 
but all exceffive and outrageous grief or lamentation 
for the dead, was accounted, among the ancient Chri- 


_ Kians, to have fomething of heathenifh; and, among the 


civil nations of old, to have fomething of barbarous ; 
and therefore, it has been the care of the firft to mo- 
derate it by their precepts, and the latter to reftrain it 
by their law. The longeft time that has been allowed 
to the forms of mourning, by the cuftomof any coun- 


“try, andinany relation, has been but that of a years in 


which {pace the body is commonly fuppofed to be moul- 
dered away to earth, and to retain no more figure of what 
ait was; but this has been given only to the lofs of pa- 
rents, of hufband,. or wife. On the other fide, to 
children under age, nothing has been allowed; and I 
eed wh fuppofe 
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fuppofe with particular reafon (the common ground of 
all general cuftoms) perhaps becaufe they die in inno- 
cence, and without having tafted the miferies of life, 
fo as we are fure they are well when they leave us, and 
efcape much ill which would in all appearance. have 


befallen them if they had ftaid longer with us. Befides, 
"a parent may have twenty children, and fo his mourn- 


ing may run through all the beft of his life, if his 
loffes are frequent of that kind; and our kindnefs to 
children fo young is taken to proceed from common 


opinions, or fond imaginations, not friendfhip or e- 


fteem ; and to be grounded upon entertainment rather 
than ufe, in the many offices of life: nor would it pafs 
from any perfon befides your Ladyfhip, to fay you loft 
a companion and a friend at nine year old, though you 
loft one indeed, who gave the faireft hopes that could 
be, of being both in time, and every thing elfe that 
was efteemable and good: but yet, that itielf, God 
only knows, confidering the changes of humour and 


- difpofition, which are as great as thofe of feature and 


fhape the firft fixteen years of our lives, confidering 
the chances of time, the infe€tion of company, the {nares 
of the world, and the paffions of youth; fo that the 
moft excellent and agreeable creature of that tender age, 


and that feemed born under the happieft ftars, might, | 


by the courfe of years and accidents, come to be the 
mott miferable herfelf, and more trouble to her friends 
by living long, than fhe could have been by dying 
young. 

Yet, after all, Madam, I think your lofs fo great, 


and fome meafure of your grief fo deferved, that,” 


would all your paffionate complaints, all the anguifh 
‘of your heart, do any thing to retrieve it; could tears 
‘water the lovely plant, fo as to make it grow again af- 


’ ter once it iscut down; would fighs furnifh new breath, 


or could it draw life and fpirits from the waiting of 
| your's; 
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your’s; I am fure your friends would be fo far Sickest 
-cufing your paflion, that they would encourage it as 
much, and fhare it as deep,as they could. But alas ! 
the: eternal laws of the creation extinguifh ali fuch 
hopes, forbid all fuch defigns: nature gives us many 


children and friends to take them away, but takes_ 


none away to give them us again. And this makes 
the excefles of grief to have been fo univerfally con- 
demned as a thing unnatural, becaufe fo much in vain; 
whereas nature, they fay, does nothing in vain: as a 
thing fo unreafonable, becaufe fo contrary to our own 
prietsy fo we all defign to be well, and at eafe, and 

y grief we make ourfelves ill of imaginary wounds, 
and raife ourfelves troubles moft properly out of the 
duft, whilft our ravings and complaints are but like 
arrows fhot up into the air, at no mark, and fo to no 
purpofe, but only to fall back upon our heads, and 
deftroy ourfelves, inftead of recovering or revenging 
our friends, c se i . 

Perhaps, Madam, you will fay, this is your defign, 
or, if not, your defire; but I hope you are not yer fo 
far gone, or fo defperately bent: your Ladyfhip knows 
very well, your life is not your own, but his that lent 
it you to manage, and preferve the beft you could, 


My 


and not to throw it away, as if it came from fome — 


common hand. It belongs in a great meafure to your 
country, and your family; and therefore, by all-hu- 
man laws, as well as divine, felf-murder has ever been 
agreed upon as the greateft crime, and is punifhed here 
with the utmoft fhame, which is all that can be infli@t- 
ed onthe dead. But is the crime much lefs. to kill 
ourfelves by a flow poifon, than by a fudden wound ? 
Now, if we do it, and know we do it by a long and 
a continual grief, can we think ourfelves innocent? 
What great difference is there if we break our hearts, 
—ppeonfume them; if we pierce them or bruife them, 

fince 
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Sine determines in the fame death, as all arifes from 
_ the fame defpair? But what if it goes not fo far? it is 
_ not indeed fo bad as might be, but that does not ex- 
ae it from being very ill: though I do not kill my 
_ neighbour, is’ it no hurt to wound him, or to fpoil 
him of the conveniencies of life? The greateft crime 
~ is for a man to kill himfelf; is it 2 fmall one to wound 
himfelf by anguifh of heart, by grief, or defpair, to 
ruin his health, to fhorten his age, to deprive himfelf 
of all the pleafures, or eafes, or enjoyments of life? 
_ Next to the mifchiefs we do ourfelves, are thofe we 
do our children, and our friends, as thofe who deferve 
beft of us, or at leaft deferve no ill. The child you 
carry about you, what has that done, that you fhould 
endeavour to deprive it of life, almoft as foon as you 
beftow it? or if at the beft you fuffer it to live to be 
born, yet, by your ill ufage of yourfelf, thould fo 
much impair the ftrength of its body and health, and 
perhaps the very temper of its mind, by giving it fuch 
an infufion of melancholy, as may ferve to difcolour 
the objects, and difrelifh the accidents it may meet with 
in the common train of life? But this is one you are _ 
not yet acquainted with; what will you fay to another 
you are? Were it a {mall injury to my Lord Capel, 
to deprive him of a mother, from whofe prudence _ 
and kindnefs he may juftly expect the cares of his — 
health and education, the forming of his body, and 
the cultivating of his mind; the feeds of honour and 
virtue, and thereby the true principles of a happy life? 
How has my Lord of Ejfex deferved that you fhould 
go about to lofe him a wife he loves with fo much paf- 
fon, and, which is more, with fo much reafon; fo 
great an honour and fupport to his family, fo great a 
hope to his fortune, and comfort to his life? Are 
there fo many left of your own great family, that you 
fhould defire in a manner wholly to reduce it, by fuf- 
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fering the greateft and almoft aft branch of it to wi- 
ther away before its time? Or is your country in this 
age fo ftored with great perfons, that. you fhould 
envy it thofe we may juftly expect from fo noble a 
race? . 


or that, your grief would confume itfelf by liberty and 
time, your Ladyfhip knows very well I never once 
accufed it, nor ever increafed it, like many others, 
by the common formal ways of, affwaging it; and 
this, Iam fure, is the firft office of this kind I ever 
went about to perform, otherways than in the moft 
~ ordinary forms. _I was in hope what was fo violent. 
could not be fo long; byt, when I obferved it to grow 
ftronger with age, and increafe like a ftream the fur- 
ther it run; when I faw it draw out to fo much un- 
happy confequences, and threaten no -lefs than your 
child, your health, and your life, I could no long- 
er forbear this endeavour, nor end it, without beg- 
ging of your Ladythip, for God’s fake, and for your 
own, for your children, and your friends, for your 
country’s and your family’s, that you would ‘no 
longer abandon yourfelf to fo difconfolate a paf- 
fion, but that you would, at length, awaken your 
piety, give way to your prudence, or, at  leaft, 
roufe the invincible fpirit of the Piéerces, that ne- 
ver yet fhrunk at any difafter; that you would 
fometimes remember the great honours and for-) 
tunes of your family, not always the loffes; che- 
rifh thofe veins ef good humour that are fome- 
times fo natural to you, and fear up thofe of ill 
that would make you fo unnatural to your chil- 
dren, and to yourfelf: bur, above all, that you 


~~ 


Whilft I had any hopes your tears would eafe you, - 
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would enter upon the cares of your health, and .— 


your life, for your friends fake at leaft, if not 
for your own, For my part, I know nothing 
could 
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could be to me fo great an honour and fatisfa- 
ction, as if your Ladyfhip would own me to have 


contributed towards this cure; but, however, none 
can perhaps more juftly pretend to your pardon 


* for the attempt, fince there is none, I am fure, 


that has always had at heart a greater honour for 
your -Ladyfhip’s family, nor can have for your - 


: perfon more devotion and efteem than, 


MADAM, 
Your Ladyfoip’s moft obedient, 


| end moft humble fervant. 
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{Written to Monfieur DE Zuticuem.} 


Nimeguen, Fune 18. 1677. 
Never thought it would have befallen me to be 
| the firft that fhould try a new experiment, any 
more than to be author of any new invention: | 
being little inclined to practife upon others, and as & 
little that others fhould practife upon me. The fame 
warmth of head difpofes men to both, though one — 
be commonly efteemed an honour, and the other a — 
réproach. I am forry the firft, and the worfe of the 
two, is fallen to my fhare, by which all a man can 
hope is to avoid cenfure, and that is much harder 
than 
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than to gain applaufe; for this may be done by one 
great or wife action in an age; but to avoid cenfure, 
aman mutt pafs his life without faying or doing one 
ill or foolifh thing. | 
This might ferve the turn, if all men were jut ; 


_- but; a8 they are; I doubt nothing will, and that ’tis 


the idlcft pretenfion in the world to live without it ; 
the meaneft fubjects cenfuring the aétions of the great- 
eft Prince; the fillieft fervants, of the wifeft matters 
and young children; of the oldeft parents. Therefore 
I have not troubled myfelf to give any account of an 
experiment I made by your perfuafion, to fatisfy thofe 
who imputed it to folly, raflinefs, or impatience 5 
but to fatisfy you who propofed the thing, in kindnefs 
to me, and defired the relation of it, in kindnefs to 
other men. ) 

I confefs your engaging me firft in this adventure of 
the Moxa, and defiring the ftory of it from me, is 
like giving one the torture, and then afking his con- 
feffion; which is hard ufage to an innocent man and 
afriend. Befides, having fuffered the firft, 1 took 
myfelf to have aright of refufing the other. But I 
find your authority with me is too great to be difpu- 
ted in either; and the pretence of public good isa 
cheat that will ever pafs in the world, though fo of- 
ten abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good do nog 
erow afhamed to ufe it any longer. Let it be as it 
will, you, have what you afked, and cannot but fay 
that I have done, as well as fuffered, what you had 
a mind to engage me in. I have told you the ftory 


with the more circumftance, becaufe many queftioned 
the difeafe, that they might not allow of the cure 3 


though the certainty of one; and force of the other, 


has been enough evidenced by two returns fince { left 


‘you at the Hague, which paffed with the fame fuccefs, 


The reafonings upon this method, which feem to con- 


- firm the experiment, and other remedies for the gous 
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here reflected on, are aimed at the fame end for which ~ 
you feemed fo much to defire this relation. The di- 
greffions I cannot excufe otherwife, than by the con- 
fidence that no man will read them, who has notrat 
leaft as much leifure as 1 had when J} writ them ; and 
whofoever diflikes or grows weary of them, may throw 
them away. For thofe about temperance, age, or their 
effects and periods, in reference to public bufinets, they 
could be better addreffed to none, than to you, who have 
paffied the longeft life with the moft temperance, and 
the beft health and humour of any man I know ; and, 
having run through fo much great and public bufi- 
nefs, have found out the fecret fo little known, that 
there is a time to give it over. 

I will pretend but to one. piece of merit in this re- 
Jation, which is to have writ it for you in Engli/b, be- 
ing the language I always obferved to have moft of 
your kindnefs among fo many others of your acquaint- 
ance. If your partiality to that, and to me, and to 
_ your own requeft, will not excufe all the faults of 
this paper, 1 have nothing more to fay for it, and fo 
will leave you to judge of it as you pleafe. 


awe ONG all the difeafes to which the intempe- 
rance of this age difpofes it (at Jeaft in thefe 
northern climates) I have obferved none to increafe fo 
much within the compafs of my memory and con- 
verfation, as the gout, nor any I think -of worfe con- 
fequence to mankind ; becaufe it falls generally upoa 
perfons engaged in publick affairs and great employ- 
ments, upon whofe thoughts and cares (if not their 
motions and their pains) the common good and fer- 
vice of their country fo much depends. The general 
Officers of armies, the Governors of provinces, the 
publick Minifters in counfels at home, and embaffies 
“abraod. 
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abroad (that have fallen in my way) being generally 
fubject to it in one degree or other. I fuppofe the 
reafon of this may be, that men feldom come into 
thofe pofts till after forty years old, about which time 
the natural heat, beginning to decay, makes way for 
_ thofe diftempers they are moft inclined to by their 
- native conftitutions, or by their cuftoms and habits of 
- life. Befides, perfons in thofe pofts are ufually born 
of families noble and rich, and fo derive a weaknefs 
of confticution from the eafe and luxury of their an- 
ceftors, and the delicacy of their own education: or 
if not, yet the plenty of their fortunes from thofe ve- 
ry employments, and the general cuftom of living 
in them at much expence, engages men in the con- 
ftant ufe of great tables, and in frequent exceffes of 
feveral kinds, which muft end in difeafes when the 
vigour of youth is paft, and the force of exercife (that « 
ferved before to fpend the humour) is given over for 
a fedentary and unactive life. 

Thefe I take to be the reafons of fuch. perfon’s being 
fo generally fubject to fuch accidents more than other 
men ; and they are fo plain, that they muft needs oc- 
cur to any one that thinks. But the ill confequence 
of it is not fo obvious, though perhaps as evidenz to 
men that obferve; and may be equally confirmed 
by reafons and examples. It is that the vigour of 
the mind decays with that of the body, and not 

~ only humour and invention, but even judgment and 

 refolution, change and languifh, with ill confticution 
of body, and of health; and by this means public 
bufinefs comes to futfer by private infirmities, and 
kingdoms or States fall into weakneffes and diltem- 
pers or decays of thofe perfons that manage them. 

Within thefe fifteen years paft, I have known a 
great fleet difabled for two months, and thereby lofe 
great occafions, by an indifpofition of the geal 
“ 4 while 
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while he was neither well enough to exercife, nor ill 
enough to leave the command. . I have known two 
towns, of the greateft confequence, loft, contrary to 
all forms, by the Governor’s falling ill in the time of 
the fieges. : 
I have obferved the fate of a Campania determine 
contrary to all appearances, by the caution and con- 
duét of a General, which were attributed, by thofe 
that knew him, to his age and infirmities, rather than 
his own true qualities, acknowledged otherwife to 
have been as great as moft men of the age. I have feen 
the counfels of a noble country grow bold or timo- 
rous, according to the fits of his good or ill health 
that managed them, and the pulfe of the government 
beat high or low with that of the Governor: and this 
unequal conduét makes way for great accidents in the 
world: nay, I have often reflected upon the coun- 
fels and fortunes of the greateft monarchies, rifing 
and decaying fenfibly with the ages and healths of 
the Princes and chief officers that governed them, 
And] remember one great Minifter that confeffed 
to me, when he fell into one of his ufual fits of the 
gout, he was no longer able to bend his mind or 
thoughts to any public bufinefs, nor give audiences 
beyond two or three of his ‘own domeftics, though 
it were to fave a kingdom; and that this proceeded, 
not from any violence of pain, but from a general 
languifhing and faintnefs of {pirits, which made him, 
in thofe fits, think nothing worth the trouble of one 
careful or folicitous thought. For the approaches or 
Jurkings of the gous, the /pleen, or the feurvy, nay, 
the very fumes of indigeftion, may indifpofe men to 
thought and to care, as well as difeafes of danger and 
Dain, oe aa 
_ ‘Thus, accidents of health grow to be accidents of 
State, and public conftitutions come to depend, in 
a great meafure, upon thofe of particular men; which 
| makes 
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makes it perhaps feem neceflary,-in the choice of per- 
fons for great employments (at leaft fuch as require 


~ conftant application and pains) to confider their bo- 


dies, as well as their minds, and ages and health, as 


well as their abilities. 


When 1 was younger than I am, and thereby a 
worte judge of age, I have often faid, that what great 
thing foever man propofed to do in his life, he fhould 
think of atchieving it by fifty years old. Now, Iam 
approaching that age, I think it much more than J 
did before; and that no man rides to an end of that 


- flage without feeling his journey in all parts, what- 


. of age, and his life wearing off, can figure to himfelf 


ever diftinétions are made between the mind and the 
body, or between judgment and memory. And tho’ 
I have known fome few, who might perhaps be of ufe 
in counfel upon great occafions, till after threefcore 
and ten; and have heard that the two late Minifters in 
Spain, Counts of Cafriglio and Pignoranda, were fo 
till fourfcore: yet | will not anfwer, that the very 
conduct of public affairs, under their miniftry, has 


‘not always tafted of the lees of their age. 


I obferve in this i. at Nimeguen, from fo ma- 
ny feveral parts of Chriftendom, that, of one and twenty 
Ampbaffadors, there are but three above fifty years 


old, which feems an argument, of my opinion being 


in a manner general : nor can I think the period ill 
calculated, at leaft fora great General of armies, or 
Minifter of State, in times or fcenes of great action, 
when the care of a State or an army ought to be as 
conftant as the Chymics fire, to make any great pro- 
duction; and, if it goes out for an hour, perhaps 
the whole operation fails. Now, I doubt, whether a~ 
ny man after fifty be capable of fuch conftant appli- 
cation of thought, any more than of long and violent 
labour or exercife, which that certainly is, and of the 
fineft parts. Befides, none that feel fenfibly the decays 


thofe 


a 


. 
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thofe imaginary charms in riches and praife, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their blood; and thofe 
are the ufual incentives towards the attempt of great 
dangers, and fupport of great trouble and pains. 

To confirm this by examples, I have heard that. 
Cardinal Mazarine, about five and fifty, found it was 
time to give over: that the prefent-Grand Vifier, who 
pafies for one of the greateft men of that empire, or 
this age, began his miniftry about twenty eight : and 
the greateft 1 have obferved, which was that of Mon- 

fieur De Witt, began at three and thirty, and lafted 
to forty eight, and could not, I believe, have gone on 
many years longer at that height, even without that 
* fatal end. Among other qualities which entered into 
the compofition of this Minifter, the great care he had 
of his health, and the little of his life, were not, I 
think, the leaf confiderable; fince from the firft he 
derived his great temperance, as well as his great bold- 
nefs and con{tancy from the other. And if intempe- 
-yance be allowed to be the common mother of gout, 
or drop/y, and of fcurvy, and moft other lingring dif- 
eafes, which are thofe that infeft the State; I think 
temperance deferves the firft rank among public vir- 
tues, as well as thofe of private mens and doubt whe- 
ther any can pretend to the conftant fteddy exercife of 
prudence, juftice, or fortitude, without it. — . 

Upon thefe grounds whoever can propofe a way of 
curing, or preventing the gow? (which entered chiefly into 
thofe examples I have mentioned of public affairs, fuffer- 
ing by private indifpofitions) would perhaps do a fervice 
to Princes and States, as well as to particular men; 
which makes me the more willing to tell my ftory, 
and talk out of my trade, being ftrongly poffeffed with 
a belief, that what I have tried or thought, or heard 
upon this fubject, may go a great way in preventing 
the growth of this difeate where it is but new, though 


perhaps 


- 
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perhaps longer methods are neceffary to deal with it ' 
when it is old. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to ap. 
prehend the /fone, and from my father’s life the gout, 
who has been for this many years, and ftill continues 
much afflicted with it. The firft apprehenfion has been, 
I confefs, with me ever the ftrongeft, and the other 
hardly in my thoughts, having never deferved it b 
the ufual forms; nor had I ever, I thank God, the 
leaft threat from either of them, till the law year at 
the Hague, being then in the feven and fortieth year of 
my age; when about the end of February, one night 
at fupper, I felt a fudden pain in my right foot, which, 
from the firft moment it began, increafed fenfibly, 
and in an hour’s time to that degree, that though I 
faid nothing, yet others took notice of it in my face, 
and faid, they were fure I was not well, and would 
have had me goto bed. Iconfefled I wasin pain, and 
thought it was with fome fprain at tennis: Epulled off 
my fhoe, and, withfome eafe that gave me, ftirred not till 
the company broke up, which was about three hours 
after my pain began. [ went away to bed, but it 
raged fo much all night, that I could not fleep a wink, 
I endured it till about eight next morning, in hopes 
ftill of ftealing fome reft; but then making my com- 
plaints, and fhewing my foot, they found it very red 
and angry; and, to relieve my extremity of pain, be- 
gan to apply common poltices to it; and by the fre- 
quent change of them I found fome eafe, and conti- 
nued this exercife all that day, and a great part of the 
following night, which I paffed with very little reft. 
The morning after my foot began to fwell, and the 
violence of my pain to aflwage, though it left fuch a 
forenefs, that I could hardly fuffer the cloaths of my 
bed, nor ftir my foot but as it was lifted. 

By this time my illnefs, being inquired after about 


~ the town, was concluded to be the gout; and being 


AQ 


* 
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no longer feverifh, or in any extremity of pain, I was 


content to fee company. Every body, that came to 
vifit me, found fomething to fay upon the occafion 3 
fome made a jeft of it, or a little reproach; others 
were ferious in their mirth, and made me compliments, 
as upon a happy accident and fign of long life. The 
Spaniards afked me Albricias for telling me the news, 
that I might be fure it was the govt ; and in fhort, 
none of the company was in ill humour but I, who 
had rather by half have had a fever or a worfe dif- 
eafe at that time, where the danger might have been 
greater, but the trouble and the melancholy would, if 
am fure, have been lefs. 

Though I had never feared the gout, yet I had al- 
ways {corned it as an effect commonly of intemperance 3 
and hated it, as what I thought made men unfit for a- 
ny thing after they were once deep engaged init: be- 
fides, 1 was preffed in my journey at that time to Mi- 
meguen by his Majefty’s commands, to affift at the 
treaty there. Moft of the Ambaffadors from the fe- 
veral parts of Chriftendom were upon their way : one 
of my collegues was already upon the place, and I ‘had 
promifed immediately to follow; for by our comiffi- 
on we were to be two to aét in that mediation; and, 
to help at this pinch, I had always heard that a fit of 
the gout ufed to have fix.weeks at the leaft for its or- 
dinary period. With thefe comforts about me, and 
fullennefs enough to ufe no remedy of a hundred that 
were told me, Monfieur Zalichem: came to fee me (a- 
mong the reit of my friends) who, 1 think, never 
came into company without faying fomething that was 
new, and fo he did upon my occafion. For talking of 
my illnefs, and approving of my obftinacy againft all 
the common prefcriptions; he afked me whether I 
had never heard the Indian way of curing the gout by 
Moxa? Ytold him no, and afked him what it was? 
he faid it was a certain kind of mofs that grew in the 

Eaft- Indies ; 


ers 
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Eaft-Indies; that their way was, whenever any body 
fell into a fit of the gowt, to take a fmall quantity of 
it, and form it into a figure broad at bottom as a two 
pence, and pointed at top to fet the bottom exatt- 
ly upon the place where the violence of the pain was 
fixed; then with a fmall round perfumed match (made 
likewife in the Indies) to give fire to the top of the 
mofs ;_ which burning down by degrees came at length 
to the fkin, and burnt it till the mofs. was. confumed 
to afhes: that many times the firft burning would re- 
move the pain ; if not, it was to be renewed a fecond, 


third, and fourth time, till ic went away, and tillthe 


perfon found he could fet his foot boldly to the ground 
and walk. ; 

I defired him to tell me how he had come acquaint- 
ed with this new operation. He faid, by the relation © 
of feveral who had feen and tried it in the Indies, but 


. particularly by an ingenious little book, written of it 


by a Dutch Minifter at Batavia, who being extremely 
tormented with a’ fit of the gout, an old Indian wo- 
man, coming to fee him, undertook to cure him, and 
did it immediately by this Moxa; and, after many 
experiments of it there, had written this treatife of it 


-in Dutch for the ufe of his country-men, and fent o+ 


ver a quantity of the mofs and matches to his fon at , 
Utrecht, to be fold, if any would be perfuaded to 
ufe them. ‘That, though he could not fay whether 
experiment had been made of it here, yet the book 
was worth reading; and for his part, he thought he 
fhould try it, if ever he fhould fall into that dif- 
eafe. 

I defired the book, which he promifed to fend me 
next morning ; and this difcourfe of Monfieur Zul 
chem bufied my head all night. I hated the very narne 
of the gout, and thought it a reproach; and for the 
good fign people called it, I could not find that mend- 
ed an ill thing; nor could I like any fign of living 

Vor. Il. iy long 
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long in weaknefs or in pain. I deplored the lofs of 
, my legs, and confinement to my chamber at an age 
that left me little pleafure but of walking and of air ; 
but the worft circumftance ~of all was the fentence 
paft upon it of being without cure. 

Thad paffed twenty years of my life, and feveral 
accidents of danger in my health, without any ufe of 
phyficians ; and, from fome experiments of my ‘own, 
as well as much reading and thought upon that fub- 
ject, had reafoned myfelf into an opinion, that the 
ufe of them and their methods (unlefs in fome fudden 
and acute difeafe) was itfelf a very great venture ; and 
that their greateft practifers practifed leaft upon them- 
felves, or their friends. I had ever quarrelled with 
their ftudying art more than nature, and applying them- 
felves to methods, rather than to remedies; whereas — 
the knowledge of the Jaft is all that nine parts in ten 
of the world have trufted to in all ages. , 

But for the common remedies of the gout, 1 found 
exceptions to them all; the time of purging was paft 
with me, which otherwife I fhould certainly have tried 
upon the authority of the great Hippocrates, who fays 
it fhould be done upon the firft motion of the humour 
inthe gout. For poltices, I knew: they allayed pain; 
but withal, that they drew down the humours, and 
fupplied the parts, thereby making the paflages wider, 
and’ apter to receive them in greater quantity; and I 
had often heard it concluded, that the ufe of them 
ended in lofing that of one’s limbs, by weakening the 
joint upon every fit. For plaifters that had any effeét, 
I thought it muft be by difperfing or repelling the hu- 
mours, which could not be done without endangering 
perhaps fome other difeafe of the bowels, the ftomach, ” 
or the head. Reft and warmth either of cloaths, or 
bathings, I doubted would in a degree have the effects 
of poltices; and {weating was proper for prevention, 
rather than remedy. So that all I could end in, with 

any 
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any fatisfaction, was patience and abftinence ; and 
though I eafily refolved of the laft, yet the firft was 
hard to be found in the circumftances of my bufinefs 
as well as of my health. 

“All this made merrave upon Monfieur Zulichem’s 
new operation; and for the way of curing by fire, [ 
found twenty things to give me an opinion of it. I 
remembered what I had read of the Egyptians of old, 
who ufed it in moft difeafes; and what I had often 
heard of that practice ftill continuing among the Moors 
of Afric; fo that a flave is feldom taken (as both Spa- 
niards and Portuguefes affirm) who has not many {cars 
of the hot-iron upon his body, which they ufé upon 
moft diftempers, but efpecially thofe of the head, and 
confequently in phyfic as well as in furgery. In the 
time of the Jucas reign in Peru (which I take to have 
been one of the greateft conftitutions of abfolute mo- 
narchy that has been in the world) no compofition was 
allowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, 
but only fimples proper to each difeafe. Burning was 
much in ufe either by natural or artificial fires; parti- 
cularly for all illnefs of teeth, and forenefs or {welling 
of the gums (which they were fubject to from their 
nearnef{s to the fea) they had an herb which never fail- 
ed of curing it, and, being laid to the gums, burnt 
away all the flefh that was {welled or corrupted, and 
made way for new that came again as found as that of 
a child. Iremembered to have had myfelf, in my 
_ youth, one cruel wound cured by fcalding medica- 

ment, after it was grown fo putrified as to have (in the 
furgeon’s opinion) endangered the, bone ; and the vio- 
lent fwelling and bruife of another taken away as foon 
as I received it, by fcalding it with milk. I remem- 
_ bered the cure of chil-blains, when I was a boy, (which 
_ may be called the childrens gout) by burning at che fire, 
or elfe by fcalding brine, that has (I fuppofe) the fame 


- effect, I had heard of curing the ftings of Mee, 
an 
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and bites of mad dogs, by immediately burning the © — 
part with a hot-iron; and of fome ftrange cures of — 
frenzies, by cafual applicatigns of fire to the lower 
parts; which feems reafonable enough, by the violent 
_revulfion it may make of humours from the head; and 
agrees with the opinions and praétice I mentioned be- 
fore, of Egypt and Africa. Perhaps bliftering in the 
neck, and hot pigeons, may be in ufe among us up- 
on the fame grounds; and in our methods of furgery, 
nothing is found of fuch effect in the cafe of old ulcers 
as fire, which is certainly the greateft drawer and drier, 
and thereby the greateft cleanfer that can be found. I 
knew very well, that, in difeafes of cattle, there is no- 
thing more commonly ufed, nor with greater fuccefs s 
and concluded it was but a tendernefs to mankind that 
made it lefs in ufe.amongft us, and which had intro- 
duced corrofives and caultics to fupply the place of it, 
which are indeed but artificial fires. a 
- I mention all thefe reflexions, to fhew that the expe- 
yiment | refolved to make was upon thought, and not 
yafhnefs or impatience (as thofe called it that would 
have difuaded me from it;) but the chief reafon was, 
that I liked no other, becaufe I knew they failed every 
day, and left men in defpair of being ever well cured 
of the gout. ~ 
Next morning J looked over the book which Mon- 
fieur Zulichem had promifed me, written by the Mini- 
fter at Batavia. J pretended not to judge of the Jn- 
dian philofophy, or reafonings upon the caufe of the 
gout, but yet thought them as probable as thofe of 
pee here; and liked them fo much the better, 
ecaufe it feems their opinion in the point is general 
among them, as well as their method of curing; 
whereas the differences among ours, are almoft as ma- 
ny in both, as there are phyficians that reafon upon 
the caufes, or practife upon the cure of that difeafe, 
They hold, that the caufe of the gout is a malignant 


‘ vapour 
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vapour that falls upon the joint between the bone and 

_ the fkin that covers it, which, being the moft fenfible 
of all parts of the body, caufes the violence of the 
» pain. - That the {welling is no part of the difeafe, but 
- only an effect of it, and of a kindnefs in nature, that, 
to relieve the part affected, calls down humours to 
damp the malignity of the vapour, and thereby af- 

* {wage the fharpnefs of the pain; which. feldom fails, 
- whenever the part grows very much fwelled. That 
* confequently the fwellings and returns of the gout are 
chiefly occafioned by the ill methods of curing it at 
firft. That this vapour, falling upon joints-which have 
not motion, and thereby heat enough, to difpel it, can- 
not be cured otherwife than by burning, by which it 
immediately evaporates; and that this is evident by 

- the prefent ceafing of the pain upon the fecond, third, 
_, or fourth application of the'Moxa, which are perform- 
- ed ina few minutes time. And the author affirms it 
happens often there, that, upon the laft burning, an 
extreme {tench comes .out of the fkin where the fire 
_had opened it. 
Whatever the reafonings were, which yet feemed in- 
genious enough; the experiments alledged with fo 

- much confidence, and to be fo general in thofe parts, 


‘and told by an author that writ like.a plain man, and 


one whofe profeffion was to tell truth, helped me to 
refolve upon making the trial. I was confirmed. in this 
refolution by a German phyfician, doctor Theodore Co- 
ledy, who was then in my family, a fober and intelli- 

* gent man, whom I difpatched immediately to Usreche, 
to bring me fome of the Moxa, and learn the exact me- 
-thod of ufing it, from the man that fold it, who was 
fon to the Minifter. of Batavia. He returned with all 
that belonged to this cure, having performed the 

_ whole operation upon his hand by the man’s direction. 
- Jimmediately made the experiment in the manner be- 
~_ fore related, fetting the Moxa juft upon the place ie 
3 : “ihe 
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the firft violence of my pain began, which was the joint 
of the great toe, and where the greateft anger and fore- 
‘nefs ftill continued, notwithftanding the {welling of 
my foot, fo that I had never yet, in five days, been 
able to ftir it, but as it-was lifted. ~ 
Upon the firft burning, I found the fkin fhrink all. 
round the place; and, whether the greater pain of the 
fire had taken away the fenfe of a fmaller or no, I could . 
not tell; but I thought it lefs than it was: I burnt it 
the fecond time, and upon it obferved the fkin about 
it to fhrink, and the {welling to flat yet more than at 
firft. I began to move my toe, which I had not done 
before; but I found fome remainders of pain. I burnt 
it the third time, and obferved ftill the fame effects 
without, but a much greater within; for I ftirred the 
joint feveral times at eafe; and, srowing bolder, I fee 
my foot to the ground without any painatall. After 
this, 1 purfued the method prefcribed by the book, and 
the author’s fon at Utrecht, and had a bruifed clove of 
garlic laid to the place that was burnt, and covered 
with a large plaifter of diapalma, to keep it fixed there; 
_ and when this was done, feeling no more pain, and 
treading {till bolder and firmer upon it, I cut a flipper 
to let in-my foot, fwelled as it was, and walked half 
~ a dozen turns about the room, without any pain or 
trouble, and much to the furprize of thofe that were 
about me, as well as to my own. For, though I had 
reafoned myfelf before hand into an opinion of the 
thing, yet I could not expect fuch an effe& as I found, 
which feldom reaches to the degree that is promifed 
by the prefcribers of any remedies, whereas this went 
beyond it, having been applied fo late, and the pre- 
{cription reaching only to the firit attack of the pain, 
‘and before the part begins to fwell. S 
For the pain of the burning itfelf, the firft time, 
it is fharp, fo that a man may be allowed to complain; 


t 
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5 Trefolved I would not, but that I would count to a 
certain number, as the beft meafure how long it lafted. 
I told fixfcore and four, as faftas I could; and when 
_ the fire of the Moxa was out, all pain of burning was 
_ over. The fecond time was not near fo fharp as the 
 firft, and the third a great deal lefs than the fecond. 
The wound was not raw, as I expected, but looked 
only fcorched and black ; and I had rather endure the. 
whole trouble of the operation, than half a quarter 
of an hour’s pain in the degree I felt it the firft whole 
night. | ; 

After four and twenty hours, I had it opened, and 
found a great blifter drawn by the garlic, which I ufed 
no more, but had the blifter cut, which run a good 
deal of water, but filled again by the next night; and 
this continued for three days, with only a plaifter of 
diapalma wpon it; after which time the blifter dried 
up, and left a fore about as big as a two-pence, which 
healed and went away in about a week’s time longer; 
but I continued to walk every day, and without the 
leaft return of pain, the {welling {till growing lefs, 
though it were near fix weeks before it was wholly 
gone. I favoured it all this while more than I needed, 
upon the common opinion, that walking too much 
might draw down the humour; which I have fince 

had reafon to conclude a great miftake, and that, if I 
had walked as much as I could from the firft day the 
pain left me, the {welling might have left me too in a 
much lefs time. | 

_ The talk of this cure run about the Hague, and 
umade the converfation in other places, as well as in 
the vifits I received while I kept my chamber, which 
was about a fortnight after the burning. Monfieur 
Zulichem came to me among the reft of the good com- 
pany of the town, and much pleafed, with my fuccefs, 
as well from his own great humanity and particular 


-kindnefs to me, as from the part he had in being ae 
meet , firft 


ee. 
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firft prefcriber of my. cure, and from the opinion it 3 
gave him of a common good fortune befallen all that 
felt, or were in danger of the gout. — FER 

Among others he told ittto, Monfieur Serinchamps 
was one, an Envoy of the Duke of Lorrain’s, then in — 
town; a perfon very much and very defervedly eftcem- 
ed among all the good company in town, and to whom 
every body was kind upon the fcore of his own good 
humour, or his mafter’s ill fortunes: he had been 
long fubjeét to the gowt, and with conftant returns of 
long and violent fits two or three times in a year. He 
was aman frank and generous, and loved to enjoy 
health whilft he had it, without making too much re- 
flexion upon what was to follow; and fo, when he was 
well, denied himfelf nothing of what he had a mind 
to cat or drink ; which gave him a body full. of hu- 
mours, and made his fits of the gout as frequent and 
violent as moft I have known: when they came, he 
bore them as he could, and forgot them as foon as 
they were paft, tillanew remembrance. At this time 
he Jay ill of a cruel fit, which was fallen upon his — 
knee, and with extreme pain: when he heard of my 
cure, he fent to me firft for the relation of it; and up- 
on it, for my Moxa, and for Coleby to apply it. He 
fuffered it ; but after his pleafant way roared out, and 
{wore at me all the while it was burning, and afked if 
I took him for a forcerer, that I fent to burn’ him a- 
live? yet, with all this, the pain went away upon it, 
and returned no more to the fame place; but he was 
fomething difcouraged by a new pain falling fome days 
after upon his elbow on the other fide, which gave: 
him a new fit, though gentler and fhorter than they 
ufed to be. 3 

About the fame time one of the maids of my houfe 
was grown almoft defperate with the tooth-ach, and 
want of fleep upon it, and was without, remedy. The 
book gives the fame cure for certain in that illnefs, by 

burning. 
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burning upon the great vein under the ears and the 
~ man who fold it at Utrecht had affured Coleby he had 
feen many cures by it in that kind. We refolved to 
try ; which was done, and the pain immediately taken 
away, and the wench perfectly well; without hearing 
of it any more, at leaft while fhe was in my houfe. 

_ Thus paffed the firft experiment; upon which Mon- 
fieur Zulichem, giving an account of it to fome of his — 
friends at Grefham college, came to me before I left the 
Hague, formally to defire nie from them, and from 
himfelf, that I would give a relation of it that might 
be made public, as a thing which might prove in ap- 
pearance of cornmon utility to fo great numbers as 
were fubject to that difeafe; and told me, that fome 
of Grefham college had already given order for tranfla- 
ting into Englifh the little Batavian treatife. I com- — 
mended the care of publifhing it among us, and there- 
by inviting others to an experiment I had reafon to aps 
prove ; but excufed myfelt from any relation of my 
own, as having too much bufinefs at that time, and 
at all times caring little to appear in public. I had 
another reafon to decline it, that ever ufed to go far 
with me upon all new inventions or experiments, which 
is, that the beft trial of them is by time, and obfer- 
_ ving whether they live or no; and that one or two 

- trials can pretend to make no rule, no more than one 
{wallow a fummer;s and fo before I told my ftory fo 
more than my friends, | had a mind to make more © 
trials myfelf, or fee them made by other people as wife 
as I had been. 

During the confinement of this fir, I fell into fome 
methods, and into much difcourfe upon the fubjec&t of 
the gout, that may. be perhaps as weil worth reflexion 

“by fuch as feel or apprehend it, as what I have told of 
this Indian cure. In the firft place, from the day J 
kept my chamber, till I left it, and began to walk a- 
~ broad, | reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet, as to 
~~ Vou IL QQ. sat 
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eat fl ‘ata time, without 
falt or nd to erate draught, either 
of water or 4 nall ale.» ided to truit to abfti- 


-.* nence and exercife, as I had ever refolved, if I fell 
- gnto this difeafe; and if it continued, to confine my-__, 
_ felf wholly to the milk-diet, of which I had met with 

-- ~very many and great examp 


on even itt long and inveterate gous. Befides this re- 


-fuge, I met with, in my vifits and converfation arifing 


upon my iNnefs, many notions or medicines very 
new to me, and reflexions that may be fo perhaps to 
other men. Old Prince Maurice of Najfau told me, 
he laughed at the gout, and though he had been feverak 
times attacked, yet it never gave him care nor trouble. 
That he ufed but one remedy, which was, whenever, 
he fele it, to boil a good quantity of horfe-dung from 
a ftone-horfe of the Hermelinne colour, ashe called it 
in French, which is a native white, with a fort ofa 
‘raw nofe, and the fame commonly about the eyes: 
that, when this was well boiled in water, he fet his 
leg in a pail-full of it, as hot as he could well endure 
it, renewing it as it grew coo! for above an hour toge- 
ther: that, after it, he drew his lee immediately in- 


to a warm bed, to continue the perfpiration as long as 


he could, and never failed of being cured. Whether 
the remedy be good, or the circumftances of colour 
fignify any thing more, than to make more myftery, 
I know not; but TJ obferved, that he ever had a fet of 
fuch Hermelinne horfes in his coach, which he told me 
was on purpofe that he might never want this re- 
medy. | 

« The Count Kinfki, Ambaffador from the Emperor 


to the ‘treaty at Nimeguen, gave me.a receipt of the 
_ falt of harts-horn, by which a famous Italian phyfician 
Oh the Emperor’s had performed mighty-cures upon 
many othets as well as himfelf, and the laft year upon 
the Count Moentecuculi: the ufe of this Lam apt to e- 


fteem, 


les, and’ had a ereatopinl-* 
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from: anion you sak it ins 5 which pei both be of 

- Zme effect in the cure of the gout. ) aoe 
ee i Lhe Royngrave, who was killed Jatt fummer befdeatt ae Bs 
_ Maefrricht, told me his father the old Khyngrave,, whom 
_ Lknew very well, had beenlong fubje& to the gout, 


a 
and never uftd other method or remedy, than, upon — Ps 
; 


_; the very firt fic he felt, to go out immediately and 
- walk, whatever the weather was, and as«long as he . 
was able to ftand, and preffing {till moft upon ‘the foot 
that threatened him; when he came home he went to” 
awarm bed, and was rubbed. very well, and chiefly 
upon the place where the pain begun. If it continued, se 
or returned next day, he repeated the fame courle, 
and was never Jaid up with ir; and before his death — a 
recommended this courfe to his fon, if he fhould ever 4 
fall into that accident. , 
A Dutchman, who had been long in dhe Eafi- Indies, 
» told me, in one part of them, where he had lived fome 
time, the general remedy of all, that were fubject, to. 
the gour, was rubbing with hands s and that whoever 
~ had flaves enough to do that conftantly every day, 
“and relieve one another by turns, till the motion raifed 
 @violent heat about the joints where it was chiefly ufed, 


~ was never troubled much, or laid up by that difeafe. ee, 
My youngelt brother told me he had a keeper very oe 
- fubjedct.ro it, but that it never laid him up, but he was x 

- ftill walking after his deer, or his ftud, while he had the oe 


_ fits upon him, as at other times, and often from morn- 
ing to night, though in pain ail the while. This he 
“gave me as one inftance, that poor and toiling men 
have fometimes. the gout, and that many more may 
have it, who take no more notice of it, than his keeper 
_ did; who yet he confeffed ufed to bring the fits of 
a upon him, 26 fits of drinking, which no doubt 
1 
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is a receipt that will hardly fail, if men grow ald in 
the cuftom. . . 

Monfieur Serinchamps told me, a Lorrain furgeon 
had undertaken to cure it by a more extraordinary way 
than any of thefe, which was by whipping the naked 
part with a great rod of nettles till it grew all over 
bliftered ; and that he had once perfuaded him to per- 
form this penance in a fharp fit he had, and the pain 
in his knee fo violent, as helped him to endure this re- 
medy. He faid it was cruel ; that all where he was 
whipped grew fo angry, and fwelled as well as blifter- 
ed, that he thought it had given him a fever that 
night. The next morning the part was all as ‘{tiff as 
a boot, and the fkin like parchment ; but that, keep- 
ing it anointed with a certain oil likewife of nettles, it 
paft in two days, and the gout too, without feeling a- 
hy more pain that fit. 

All thefe things put together, with what a great 
phyfician writes of cures by whipping with rods, and 
another with holly, and by other cruelties of cutting 
or burning, made me certainly conclude, that the gous 
was a companion that ought to be treated like an e- 
nemy, and by no means like a friend, and that grew 
troublefome chiefly by good ufage ; and this was con- 
firmed to me by confidering that it haunted ufually 
the eafy and the rich, the nice and the lazy, who grow 
to endure much, becaufe they can endure little: that 
make much of it as foon as it comes, and yet leave 
not making much of themfelves too: that take care 
to carry it prefently to bed, andkeep it fafe and warm, 
and indeed lay up the govt for two or three months, 
while they give out, that the gowt lays pp them. On* 
the other fide, it hardly approaches the rough and the 
poor, fuch as labour for meat, and eat only for hun- 
ger; that drink water, either pure, or but difcolour- 
ed with malt; that know no ufe of wine, but for a 
cordial, as it is, and perhaps was only intended : or if 
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fuch men happen by their native conftitutions to fall 
into the goat, either they mind ir not at all, having no 
Jeifure to be fick; or they vfe it like a dog, they 
walk on, or they toil and work as they did before, 
they keep it wet and colds or if they are laid up, they 
are perhaps forced by that to faft more than before, - 
and if it jafts, they grow impatient, and fall to beat 
it, or whip it, or cut it, or burn it ; and all this while 
perhaps never know the very name of the gout. 

But to follow my experiment: I paffed that fum- 
mer here at Nimeguen, without the leaft remembrance 
of what had happened to me in the fpring, till about 
the end of September, and then began to feel a pain that 
1 knew not what to make of, in the fame joint, but 
of my other foot: J had flattered myfelf with hopes, 
that the vapour had been exhaled, as my learned au- 
thors had taught me, and that thereby the bufinefs had 
_ been ended; this made me negleét my Moxa for two 
days, the pain not being violenc, till at laft my foot 
began to fwell, and I could fet it no longer to the 
ground. Then I fell to my Moxa again, and burnt it 
four times before the pain went clear away, as it did 
upon the laft, and I walked at eafe, as I had done the 
- firft time , and within fix days after above a league, 
without the leaft return of any pain. 

I continued well till this fpring, when about the end 
of March feeling again the fame pain, and in the fame 


- joint, but of the firft foot; and finding it grow vio- 


lent, 1 immediately burnt it, and felt no more after 
the third time ; was never off my legs, nor kept my 
chamber a day. Upon both thefe laft experiments I 
omitted the application of garlic, and contented my- 
felf with a plaiiter only of diapa/ma upon the place 
that was burnt, which crufted and healed in very few 
days, and without any trouble. J] have fince conti- 
nued perfeGtly well to this prefent Fume; and with fo 
much confidence of the cure, that ] have been con- 
tent 
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rent to trouble myfelf fome hours with telling the ftory, 
which, ’tis poffible, may at one time or other be thought 
worth making public, if Iam further confirmed by 
more time and experiments of my own, or of others. 
And thereby I may not only fatisfy Monfieur Zulichem, 
but myfelf too, who fhould be forry to omit any good 
I thought I could do to other men, though never fo 
unknown. CGs, ae 

But this cure, I fuppofe, cannot pretend to deal 
with inveterate gou’s, grown habitual by long and fre- 
quent returns, by difpofitions of the ftomach to con- 
vert even the beft nourifhment into thofe humours, and 
the veffels to receive them. For fuch conftitutions, 
by all 1 have difcovered, or confidered upon. this fub- 
ject, the remedies (if any) are to be propofed either 
from a conftant courfe of the milken diet, continued 


at leaft for a year together ; or elfe from fome of thofe 


methods commonly ufed in the cure of a worfe dif- 
eafe (if at leaft 1 may be fo bold with one that is fo 
much in vogue;) the ufual exceptions to the firft are 
not only fo long a conftraint, but the weaknefs of {pirits 
whilft ir continues, and the danger of fevers whene- 
ver it is left off. There may, I believe, be fome care 
necefiary in this laft point, upon fo great a change; 
but for the other, I have met with no complaints a- 
mong thofe that have ufed it; and Count Egmont, 
who has done fo, more, I believe, than any other 
man, has told me, he never found himfelf in fo much 
vigour, as in the midft of that courfe. Ihave known 
fo many great examples of this cure, and heard of its 
being fo familiar in Aufria, that I wonder it has gain. 
ed no more ground in other places, and am apt to con- 
clude from it, that the lofs’ of pain is generally 
thought to be purchafed too dear by the lofs of 

pleature. . . 
For the other, I met with a phyfician, whom I e- 
fteemed a man of truth, that told me of feveral great 
cures 
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cures of the gout, by a courfe of guiacum, and of two 
_ patients of his own that had gone fo far as to be 


_ feems nothing fo proper, as what pretends to change 


SN Sy 


gout is commonly the difeafe of aged men, who can- 


_ not go through with thefe ftrong remedies, which . 


f: young men play with upon other occafions; and the 
* reafon, 1 fuppote, why thefe ways are fo little praéti- 
_ fed, is becaufe it happens fo feldom that young men 
_ have the gout 
- Let the difeafe be new or old, and the remedies ei- 
~ ther of common or foreign growth, there is one in- 
gredient of abfolute neceffity in all cafes: for whoe- 


ver thinks of curing the gout, without great tempe- — 


rance, had better refoive to endure it with patience: 
and I know not whether fome defperate degrees of abf- 
_. tinence would not have the fame effect upon other 
~ men, as they had upon “/ticus, who weary of his life 
, as well as his phyficians, by long and cruel pains of 
a a dropfical govt, and defpairing of any cure, refol- 


? ved by degrees to ftarve himiclf to death; and went. 


_- fo far, that the phyficians found he had ended his dif- 
e eafe inftead of his lifé; and told him, that, to be well, 
* there would need nothing but only refolve to live. 
* His anfwer was noble ; that fince dying was a thing 
to be done, and he was now fo far on his way, he 
~ did not think it worth the while to return. This was 
> faid and done, and could indeed have been fo by none, 
~~ but fuch a man as 4fticws, who was fingular in his life, 
“as well as his death, and has been-ever, I confefs, 

by me as much efteemed in both, as any of thofe 
- that have made greater figures upon the bufy fcenes 
of their own times, and fince in records of ftory 
and of fame. 


But 
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fluxed for it, and with fuccefs. And indeed there 


the whole mafs of the blood, or elfe a long courfe of — 
violent perfpiration. But the mifchief is, that the 
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But perhaps fome fuch methods might fucceed with — 


others upon the defigns to live, as they did with him 
upon thofe to dic ; and though fuch degrees may be 


too defperate, yet none of temperance can, 1 think, 
be too great for thofe that pretend the cure of invete- 


rate gouts, or indeed of moft other difeafes to which — 
mankind is expofed, rather by the vicioufnefs, than — 


by the frailty, of their natures. Temperance, that 
virtue without pride, and fortune without envy, that 
gives indolence of body, and tranquillity of mind 3 
the beft guardian of youth, and fupport of old age 3 
the precept of reafon, as well as religion; and phyfi- 
cian of the foul, as well as the body; the tutelar God- 


defs of health, and univerfal medicine of life, that — 
clears the head, and cleanfes the blood, that eafes the. 


ftomach, and purges the bowels, that ftrengthens the 
nerves, enlightens the eyes, and comforts the heart ¢ 
in a word, that fecures and perfects digeftion, and 


thereby avoids the fumes and winds to which we owe . 


the colic and the fpleen; thofe crudities and {harp hu- 
mours that feed the /curvy and the gout, and thofe fli« 
my dregs, out of which the gravel and /fone are form- 
ed within us. Difeafes by which we often condemn 
ourfelves to greater torments and miferies of life, than 
have perhaps been yet invented by anger or revenge, 


or inflicted by the greateft tyrants upon the worft of © 


men. 
I do not allow the pretence of temperance to all fuch 
as are fe'dom or never drunk, or fall into furfeits; for 
men may lofe their health, without lofing their fenfes, 
and be intemperate every day, without being drunk 
perhaps once in their lives: nay, for aught I know, if 
a man fhould pafs the month in a college-diet, with- 
out excefs or variety of meats or of drinks, but only 
the Jaft day give a loofe in them both, and fo far till it 
comes to ferve him for phyfic rather than food, and 
he utter his ftomach as well as his heart; he may-per- 
haps, 
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haps, as to the mere confiderations of health, do much 
__ better than another that eats every day, but as men do 
Oe generally in Hagland, who pretend to live well in Court 
_ Orin town; thatis, in plenty and luxury, with great 
em variety of meats, and a dozen glafies of wine at a 
_. theal, {till {purring up appetite when it would lie down 


> 


of itfelf, fufhed every day, but never drunks and; 


oe Fv 
ee fober and wife as they were before. 
_. But that which I call temperance, and reckon fo 
~  neceffary in all attempts: and~ methods of curing the 
ut, is a regular and fimple diets limited by every 
man’s experience of his own eafy digeftion, and theres 
_  by-proportioning, as near as weil can be, the daily re- 
pairs to the daily decays of our wafting bodies. Nor 
can this be determined by meafures and weights, of 
any general Le/fan ruless but mutt vary with the vis 
» gour or decays of age, or of health; and the ufe or 
difufe of air, or of exercife, with the changes of ap- 
~ petite; ‘and thereby what every man may find or fu- 
_ dpect of the prefent frength or weaknefs of digeftion: 
and in cafe of excefies, Itake the German proverbial 
veure, by a air of the fame beaft, to be the worft in 
the world; and the beit to be that which is called the 
monks diet, to eat till you are fick, and faft till you are 
well again. Inall courfes of the gout, the moft effe- 
tual point, I take to be abftinence from wine, further 
» than as a cordial, where faintnels or want of fpirits 
— require it: and the ufe of water where the ftomach 
will bear it, as I believe moft men’s will, dnd with 
_ great advantage of digeftion, unlefs they are fpoiled 
with long and conftant ufe of wines or other ftrong 
drinks. In that cafe they muft be weaned, and the 
habit changed by degrees, and with time, for fear of 
falling into confumptions, inftead of recovering drop- 
fies or gouts But the wines ufed by thofe that fecl 
or fear this dileafe, or purfue the cure, fhould rather 
me . VoL; Ik 534 be 
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be Spanifh or Portugal, than either French or Rhenifh s 
and. of the French, rather the Provence or Languedoc, 
than the Bourdeaux or Campagne, andof the RKhenifhs 
the Rhingaw and Bleker, of which. at leaft it may be 
faid that they do not fo much harm as the others. 

. But I have known fo great cures; and fo manyy 
done by obftinate refolutions of drinking no wine at 
all, that I put more weight upon the part of tempe- 
rance, than any other. And I doubt very much whe- 
ther the great increafe of that difeafe in England, with- 
in thefe twenty years, may not have been occafioned 
by the cuftom of fo much wine introduced into. our 
conftant and common tables: for this ufe may be more 
pernicious to health, than that of , taverns and de- 


ah 
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bauches, according to the old ftile, which were but by — 


fits,.and upon fet or cafual encounters. I have fome- 
times thought that this cuftom of ufing wine, for our 
common drink, may alter, in time, the very conftitu- 
tion of our nation, I mean the native tempers of our 
bodies and minds, and caufe a heat and fharpnefs in 
‘our humours, which is not natural to our climate, 
Our having been denied it by nature, is argument e- 
nough, that it was never intended us for common ule; 


asc i 
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nor do I believe it was in any other countriesy there _ 


being fo fmall a part of the world where. it grows ; 
and where it does, the ufe of it pure being fo little 
practifed, and in fome places defeaded by euftoms or 
- laws. So the Turks have not known it, unlefs of late 
“years; and I have met with many Spaniards, that ne- 
ver tafted it pure in their lives; nor, in the time when 
I was in France, did I obferve any | converfed with 
to drink it unmixed at meal. The true ufe of wine 
is either as I mentioned, for a cordial; and I believe 
there is not a better to fuch as drink it feldom : or elfe 
what the mother of Lemuel tells her fon, Give flrong 
drink to bim that is ready to perifh, and wine to thoje 
that are heavy of heart, let him drink and forget bis 


poverty, 
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poverty, and remember bis mifery no more. At leatt it 
ought to be referved for the times and occafions of 
feait and of joy, and be treated like a miftrefs rather 
than a wife, without abandoning either our wits to 
our humours, or our healths to our pleafure, or that of 
one fenfe to thofe of all the reft, which 1 doubt it im- 
pairs. This philofophy, | fuppofe, may pafs with the 
- youngeft and moft fenfual men, while they pretend ta 
be reafonable; but, whenever they have a mind to be 
otherwife, the beft way they can take is to drink or 
to fleep, and either of them will ferve the turn, 
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UPON THE 


Ancient and Modern Learning. 


J Hoever converfes much among the old books, 
will be fomething hard to pleafe among the 
new 3 yet thefe mutt have-their part too in the 

Jeifure of an idle man, and have many of them their 
beauties as well as their defaults. Thofe of ftory, or 


relations of matter of fact, have a value from: their 


fubftance, as much as from their form; and the vari« 
ety of events is feldom without entertainment or inftru- 
étion, how indifferently foever the tale is told. Other 
forts of writings have little of efteem, but what they 
receive from the wit, learning, or genius of the au- 
thors, and are feldom met with of any excellency, be- 
caufe they do but trace over the paths that have been 
beaten by the ancients, or comment, critic, and flou- 
rifh upon them; and are at beft but copies after thofe 
originals, unlefs upon fubjeéts never touched by them; 
fuch as are all that relate to the different conftitutions 
of religions, laws, or governments in feveral coun- 
tries, with all matters of controverfy that arife upon 


them. : 
Vou. Il Ss ' Two 
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Two pieces that have lately pleafed me (abftracted 
from any of thefe fubjects) are, one in Engli/h upon 
the Antediluvian World; and another in French upon 
the Plurality of Worlds; one writ by a Divine, and 
the other by a Gentleman, but both very finely in their 
feveral kinds, and upon their feveral fubje&ts, which 
would have made very poor work in common hands : 
I was fo pleafed with the laft (I mean the fafhion of it, 
‘rather than the matter, which is old and beaten) that I 
inquired for what elfe I could of the fame hand, till I 
met with a fmall piece concerning poefy, which gave 
me the fame exception to both thefe authors, whom I 
fhould otherwife have been very partial to. For the 
firft could not end his learned treatife without a pane- 
gyric of modern learning and knowledge in. compari- 
fon of the ancient: and the other falls fo grofly in- 
to the cehfure of the old poetry, and preference of the 
new, that I could not read either of thefe ftrains, with= 
out fome indignation, which no quality among men 
is fo apt to raife in meas fufficiency, the worft compo- 
fition out of the pride and ignorance of mankind. 
But, thefe two being not the only perfons of the age 
that defend thefe opinions, it may be worth examining 
how far either reafon or experience can be allowed to 
plead or determine in their favour. 

The force-of all that I have met with upon this fub- 
ject, either in talk or writing is, firft, as to knowledge; 
that we muft have more than the ancients, becaufe we 
have the advantage both of theirs and ovr own, which 


is commonly illuftrated by the fimilitude of a dwarf’s 


{tanding upon a giant’s fhoulders, and feeing more or 
farther than he. Next as to wit or genius, that, nature, 
being {till the fame, thefe muft be much ata rate in all 
ages, at leaft in the fame climates, as the growth and 
fize of plants and animals commonly are; and if both 
thefe are allowed, they think the caufe is gained. But 
I cannot tell why we fhould conclude, that the ancient 


writers 
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writers had not as much advantage from the know- 
ledge of others, that were ancient to them, as we have 
from thofe that are ancient tous, The invention of 
printing has not perhaps multiplied books, but only, 
the copies of them; and if we believe there were fix 
hundred thoufand in the library of Ptolemy, we thall 
hardly pretend to equal it by any of ours, not, perhaps, 


a by all put together: 1 mean {fo many originals, that 


have lived any time, and thereby given teftimony of 
their having been thought worth preferving. For the 
{cribblers are infinite, that, like mufhrooms or flies, 
are born and die in {mall circles of time; whereas books, 
like proverbs, receive their chief value from the ftamp 
and elteem of ages through which they have paffed. 
Befides the account of this library at Alexandria, and 
others very voluminous in the lefler 47a and Rome, we 
have frequent mention of ancient writers in many of 
thofe books which we now call ancient, both philofo- 
phers and hiftorians. *Tis true, that, befides what we 
have in Scripture concerning the original and progrefs 
of the Fewi/b nation, all that paffed in the reft of our 


' world, before the Zvojan war, is either funk in the 


depths of time, wraped up in the myfteries of fables, 
or fo maimed by the want of teftimonies, and lofs of 
authors, that it appears to us in too obicure a fhade, 
to make any judgment upon it. For the fragments of 
Manethon about the antiquities of Egypt, the relations 
in Juftin concerning the Scythian empire, and many o- 
thers in Herodotus and Diedorus Siculus, as wellas the 


records of China, make fuch excurfions beyond the 


- periods of time given us by the Holy Scriptures, that 


we are not allowed to reafon upon them. And this 
difagreement itfelf, after fo great a part of the world 
became Chriftian, may have contributed to the lofs of 
many ancient authors. For Solomon tells us even in 


his time, of writing many books there was no end ; 


- and whoever confiders the fubject and the tile of 70d, 


which 
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which by many is thought mere ancient than Mo/fes, 
will hardly think it was written in an age or country 
that wanted either books of learning; and yet he 
fpeaks of the ancients then, and their wifdom, as we 
do now. . 

But if any fhould fo very rafhly and prefumptuouf- 
ly conclude, that there were few books before thofe we 
have either extant or upon record; yet that cannot ar- 
gue there was no knowledge or learning before thofe 
periods of time, whereof they give us the fhort account, 
- Books may be helps to learning and knowledge, and. 
make it more common and diffufed,; but I doubt, 
whether they are neceffary ones or no, or much ad- 
vance any other fcience, beyond the particular records 
of actions or regifters of time; and thefe perhaps 
might be as long preferved without them, by the care 
and exaétnefs of tradition in the long fucceffions of 
certain races of men, with whom they were intrufted. 
So in Mexico and Peru, before the leaft ufe or mention 
of letters, there was remaining among them the know- 
Jedge of what had paffed in thofe mighty nations and 
governments for many ages. Whereas in Ireland, that 
is faid to have flourifhed in books and learning before 
they had much progrefs in Gaul or Britany, there are 
now hardly any traces left of what pafied there, before 
the conqueft made of that country by the Exgif in 
Henry U.’s time. A ftrange but plain demonftration, 
how knowledge and ignorance, as well as civility and 
barbarifm, may fucceed each other in the feveral coun- 
tries of the world; how much better the records of 
time may be kept by tradition in one country than by 
writing in another; and how much we owe to thofe 
learned languages of Greek and Latin, without which, 
for aught I know, the world in all thefe Weffern parts 
would hardly be known to have been above five or 
fix hundred years old, nor any certainty remain of 
what pafied in it before thattime, = 

| Tis 
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*Tis true, in the Eajern regions, there feems to have 
been a general cuflom of the priefts, in each country, 
having been, either by their own choice, or by defign of 
the governments, the perpetual confervers of know- 
ledge and ftory.° Only in China, this laft was com- 
mitted particularly to certain officers of State, who 
were appointed or continued,, upon every acceffion to 
that Crown, to regifter diftinétiy the times and memo- 


_ fable events of each reign. In thiopia, Agypt, 


Chaldea, Perfia, Syria, Fudea, thele cares were com- 
miited wholly to the priefts, who were not lefs diligent 
in the regifters of times and actions, than in the ftudy 
and fucceffive propagation thereby of all natural /cz- 
ence and philofophy. Whether this was managed by 
letters, or tradition, or by both; tis certain the an- 
cient colleges, or fotieties of priefts, were mighty re- 
fervoirs or lakes of knowledge, into which fome ftreams 
entered, perhaps every age, from the obfervations or in- 
ventions of any great fpirits, or tranfcendent genius’s, 
that happened to rife among them; and nothing was 
loft out of thefe ftores, fince the part of conferving 
what others have gained, either in knowledge or em- 
pire, is as common and eafy, as the other is hard and 
rare among men. 

In thefe-foils were planted and cultivated thofe migh- 
ty growths of Affronomy, Aftrology, Magic, Geometry, 
natural Philofopey, and ancient Story. From thefe 
fources, Orpheus, Homer, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and others of the ancients, are acknowledged to have | 
drawn all thofe depths of knowledge or learning, which 
have made them fo renowned in all fucceeding ages. 
T make a diftin€tion between thefe two, taking know- 
ledge to be properly meant of things that are general- 
ly agreed to be true by confent of thofe that firit found 
them out, or have been fince inftructed in them ; but 
learning is the knowledge of the different and con- 
~ tefted opinions of men in former ages, and about 
ae be . which 


~ 


which they have perhaps never agreed in any; and 
this makes fo much of one, and {fo little of the other, 
in the world. ; 
‘Now to judge, whether the ancients or moderns can 
be probably thought to have made the greateft pro- 
grefs in the fearch and difcoveries of the vaft region of 
truth and nature; 1t will be worth inquiring, what 
guides have been ufed, and’ what labours.employed, by 
the one and the other, in thefg noble traveis and per- 
fuits. . by x 
-The modern fcholars have their ufual recourfe to the 
univerfities of their countries; fome few ir. may be 
to thofe of their neighbours, and this, in queft of books, 


_ rather than men, for their guides, though thefe are 


living, and thofe, in compariion, but dead inftru@ors ; 
which like a hand, with an infcriprfon, can point out the 
firaight way upon the road, but caa neither tell you 
the next turnings, refolve your doubts, or anfwer your 
queftions, like a guide that has traced it over, and 
perhaps knows it as well as his chamber. And who 
are thefe dead guides we feek in our journey? they 
are at beft but fome few authors that remain among us, 
of a great many that wrote in Greck and Latia, . from 
the age of Hippocrates, to that of Marcus Antoninus, 


_ which reaches not much above fix hundred years. Before 


that time I know none, befides fome poets, fome fables, 


and fome few epiftles; and fince that time, I know 


very few that can pretend to be authors, rather than 
tranferibers or commentators, of the ancient learnine: 
now to confider at what fources our anciénts drew their 
water, and with what upwearied pains: ’tis evident, 
Thales and Pythagoras were the two founders of the Gre- 
cian philofophy , the firft gave beginning to the-Jonic 
fect, and the other to the Stalic; out of which, all 
the others celebrated in Greece or Rome were derived 
or compofed: Thales was the firlt of the Sophi, or 
wife men famous in Greece, and is faid to have learned 

his 
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his Afronomy, Geometry, Aftrology, Theology, in his 
travels from his country Miletus to Zzypt, Phenitia, 
Crete, and Delpbos: Pythagoras was the tather of phi- 
lofophers, and of the virtues ; having in modefty chofen 
~ the name of a lover of wifdom, rather than of wife 3 
and having firft introduced the names of the four car- 
dinal virtues, and given thgm the place and rank they 
have held ever fince in the world: of thefe two migh- 
ty men remain no writings at all, for thofe golden 
verfes that go under the name of Pythagoras are gene- 
rally rejected as fpurious, like many other fragments 
of Sidy/s, or old poets, and fome intire poems that 
run with ancient names: nor is it agreed, whether he 
ever left'any thing written to his fcholars or cotempo- 
raries; or whether all, that learned of him, did it not 
by the ear and memory ; and all that remained of him, 
for fome fucceeding ages, were not by tradition. But, 
whether thefe ever writ or no, they were the fountains, 
out of which the following Greek philofophers drew 
all. thofe ftreams that have fince watered the ftudies of 
the learned world, and furnifhed the voluminous wri- 
tings of fo many fects, as pafled afterwards under the 
common name of philofophers. 

As there were guides to thofe that we call ancients, 
fo there were others that were guides to them, in whofe 
fearch they travelled far and laboured long. 

_ There is nothing more agreed, than, that all the 
learning of the Greeks was deduced originally from 
Aigypt or Phenicia; but, whether theirs mignt not 
have flourifhed to that degree it did, by the com- 
merce of the rhiopians, Chaldeans, Arabians, and 
Indians, is not fo evident (though I am very apt to be- 
lieve it), and to moft of thefe regions fome of the Gre- 
cians travelled in fearch of thofe golden mines of learn- 
ing and knowledge: not to mention the voyages of 
Orpheus, Mufeus, Lycurgus, Thales, Solon, Democri- 
tus, Herodotus, Plato, and that vain Sophift, ppollo- 
as ; ; wins 
\ 
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nius, (who was but an ape of the ancient philofophers) 
I thall only trace thofe of Pythagoras, who. teems, 
of all others, to have gone the fartheft upon this de- 
fien, and to have brought home the greateft treafures. 
He went firft to Agypt, where he fpent two and twen- 
ty years in ftudy and converfation, among the feveral 
colleges of priefts, in Memphis, Thebes, and Helio- 
polis, was initiated in all their feveral myfteries, in 
order to gain admittance and inftruétion in the learn- 
ing and fciences that were there, in their highett afs 
cendent. Twelve years he {pent in Babylon, and in 
the ftudies and learning of the priefts or Magi of 
the Ghaldeans. Befides thefe long abodes, in thofe 
two regions, celebrated for ancient learning, and 
_where one author, according to their calculations, fays, 
he gained the obfervations of innumerable ages, he 
travelled likewife upon the fame fcent into 4ithiopia, 
Arabia, India, to Crete, to Delphos, and to all the 
oracles that were renowned in any of thefe regions, 
What fort of morals fome of thofe may have been, 
that he went fo far to feek, I fhall only endeavour to 
trace-out, by the moft ancient accounts that are given 
of the Indian Brachmans, fince thofe of the learned 
or fages in the other countries occur more frequent in 
ftory. Thefe were all of one race or tribe, that was 
kept chaft from any other mixture, and were dedica- 
ted wholly to the fervice of the Gods, to the ftudies 
of wifdom and nature, and to the counfel- of their 
Princes. “There was not only particular-eare taken of 
their birth and nurture, but even from their concepti+ 
on. For when a woman among them was known to 
have conceived, much thought and diligence was em- 
ployed about her diet and entertainments, fo far as to 
furnish her with pleafant imaginations, to compofe her 
mind and her fleeps, with the beft temper, during the 
time fhe carried her burden. This I take to be a 
{train beyond all the Grecian wit, or the conttitutions 
even 
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even of their imaginary lawgivers, who began their 
cares of mankind only after their birth, and none be- 
fore. Thofe of the Brachmans continued in the fame 
. degree for their education and inftruétion, in which, 
and their ftudies, and difcipline of their colleges, or 
feparate abodes in woods and fields, they fpent thirty- 
feven years. Their learning and inftitutions were un- 
written, and only traditional among themfelves, by a 
perpetual fucceffion. Their opinions in natural phi- 
lofophy were, that the world was round, that it had 
a beginning, and would have an end, but reckoned 
both by immenfe periods of times that the author of 
it was a Spirit, or a Mind, that pervaded the whole 
univerfe, and was diffufed through all the parts of it. 
They held the tranfmigration of fouls, and fome ufed 
difcourfes of infernal manfions, in many things, like 
thofe of Plato. Their moral philofophy confifted chiefly 
in ‘preventing all difeafes or diftempers’of the body, 
from which they efteemed the perturbation of mind, 
in a great meafure, to arife. ‘Then, in compofing the 
mind, and exempting it from al! anxious cares, etteem- 
ing the troublefome and folicitous thoughts, about 
pait and future, to be like fo many dreams, and no 
more to be regarded. They defpifed both life and 
death, pleafure and pain, or at leaft thought them per- 
fectly indifferent. ‘Their juftice was exact and exam- 
plary; their temperance fo great, that they lived up- 
on rice or herbs, and upon nothing that had fenfitive 
life. If they fell fick, they counted it fuch a mark of 
intemperance, that they would frequently die out of 


. fhame and fullennefs; but many lived a hundred and 


fiity, and fome two hundred years. 

Their wifdom was fo highly efteemed, that fome of 
them were always employed to follow the courts of 
their Kings, to advife them upon all occafions, and 


' inftruét them in juftice and piety; and_upon this re- 


gard, Calanus, and fome others, are faid to have fol- 
Vou. IL. fs lowed 
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lowed the camp of Alexander, after his conqueft of one 
of their Kings. The magical operations reported of 
them, are fo wonderful, that they muft either be whol- 
ly difbelieved, or will make. eafy way for the credit 
of all thofe that we fo often meet with in the latter re- 
lations of the Indies. Above all the-reft, their forti- 
tude was moft admirable in their patience and. endu- 
rance of allevils, of pain, and of death ; fome ftanding, 
fitting, lying, without any motion whole days toge- 
‘ther in the fcorching fun ; others ftanding whole nights 
upon one leg, and holding up a heavy piece of wood 
or ftone in both hands ; without ever moving, (which 
might be done, upon fome fort of penances ufual a- 
mong them.) They frequently ended their lives by their 
own choice, and not neceffity, and moft ufually by 
fire ; fome upon ficknefs; others upon misfortunes ; 
fome upon mere fatiety of life: fo Calanus, in Alex- 
ander’s time,, burnt himfelf publicly, upon growing 
old and infirm; Zormanochages, in the time of Augufrus, 
upon his conftant health and felicity, and to prevent 
his living fo long as to fall into difeafes or misfortunes. 
Thefe were the Brachmans of India, by the moft anci- 
ent relations remaining of them, and which compared 
with our modern (fince navigation and trade have dif- 
covered fo much of thofe vaft countries) make it eafy 
to conjecture that the prefent Baniams have derived 
from them many of their cuftoms and opinions, which 
are {till very like them, after the courfe of two thou- 
fand years. For how long nations, without the changes 
introduced by conqueft, may continue in the fame cu- 
ftoms, infticutions, and opinions, -will be eafily obfer- 
ved, in the ftories of the Peruvians and Mewicans, of 
the Chinefes and Scythians: thefe laft being defcribed 
by Herodotus, to lodge always in carts, and to feed 
commonly upon the milk of mares, as the Tartars are 
reported to do at this time, in many parts of thofe vaft 
worthern regions, | Soak 
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From thefe famous Indians, it feems to be moft pro- 
Bable, that Pythagoras learned; and tranfported into 
Greece and Italy, the greateft part of his natural and 
moral philofophy, rather than from the Egyptians, as 
is commonly fuppofed ; for I have not obferved any 
mention of the tranfmigration of fouls; held among 
the Eeyptians, more ancient than the time of Pythago- 
ras: on the contrary, Orpheus is faid to-have brought 
out of Egypt all his myftical theology, with the ftories 
of the Stygian lake, Charon, the infernal judges, which 
were wrought up by the fucceeding poets (with a mix- 
ture of the Cretan tales, or traditions) into that part 
of the Pagan religion, fo long obferved by the Greeks 
and Remans. Now ’tis obvious, that this was in all 
parts very different from the Pythagorean opinion. of 
tran{migration, which, though it was preferved long 
among fome of the fucceeding philofophers, yet ne- 
* ver entered into the vulgar belief of Greece or Italy: . 
Nor does it feem unlikely that the Egyptians them= 
felves might have drawn much of their learning from 
the Indians; for they are obferved, in fome authors, * 
to have done it from the Z+hiopians; and chronolo- 
gers, I think, agree, that thefe were a colony that 
came, anciently from the river Jdus, and planted them- 
felves upon that part of Africa, which from the name 
was afterwards called +hiopia, and in probability 
brought their learning and their cuftoms wich them. 
The Phenicians are likewife faid to have been ancient- 
ly a colony that came from the Red Sea; and planted 
themfelves upon the Mediterranean, and from thence 
fpread fo far the fame of their learning; and their 
navigations. ; 
To ftrengthen this conjecture, of much learning be- 
ing derived from fuch remote and ancient fountains as 
the Indies, and perhaps China; it may be afferted with 
great evidence, that though we know little of the 


antiquities of India, beyond Alexander’s time, yet ea 
0 
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of China are the oldeft that-any where pretend.to-any 
fair records; for thefe are agreed, by the miffionary 
Jefuits, to extend fo far above four thoufand years, 
and with fuch appearances of clear and undeniable 
teftimonies, that thofe religious men themfelves, -ra- 
ther than queftion their truth, by finding them con- 
trary to the vulgar chronology of the. Scripture, .are. 
content to, have recourfe to that of the Septuagint, 
and thereby to falve the appearance in thole records 
of the Chinefes. Now though we have been depri- 
ved of the knowledge of what courfe learning may have 
held, and to what heights it may have foared, in that 
vaft region, and during fo great antiquity of time, 
by reafon of the favage ambition of one of their Kings, 
who, defirous to begin the period of hiftory from his 
own reign, ordered all books to be burnt, except 
thofe of: phyfic and agriculture; fo that, what we 
have remaining befides, of that wife and ancient nati- 
on, is but what was either by chance, or. by private 
induftry, refcued out of that public calamity (among 
which were a copy of the records and fucceffions of. 
the crown;) yet it is obfervable and agreed, that as: 
the opinions of the learned among them are at prefent, 
fo they were anciently divided into two feéts, whereof, 
one held the tranfmigration of fouls, and the other the - 
eternity of matter, comparing the world to a great 
mafs of metal, out of which fome parts are continual- 
ly made up into a thoufand various figures, and after 
certain periods melted down again into the fame mais. 
That there were many volumes written of old in na- 
tural philofophy among them; that, near the age of 
Socrates, lived their great and renowned Confutius, who 
began the fame defign of reclaiming. men frem the uf- 
lefs and endlefs fpeculations of nature, to thefe of mo- 
yality. But with this difference, that the bent of the 
Grecian feems to be chiefly upon the happinefs of pri- 
vate men or families, but that of the Chinefe, upon 


the 
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the good temperament and felicity of fuch kingdoms 
or governm as that was, and is known to have con- 
tinued for feveral thoufands of years; and may be 
properly called, a government of learned men, fince 
no other are admitted into charges of the State. 

For my own part, I am much inclined to believe, 
_ that, in thefe remote regions, not only Pythagoras 
Jearned the firft principles, both of his natural and 
moral philofophy ; but that thofe of Democritus (who 
travelled into Egypt, Chaldea, and India, and whofe 
doétrines were after improved by picurus) might have 
been derived from the fame fountains; and that, long 
before them both, Lycurgus, who ‘likewife travelled 
into India, brought from thence alfo the chief princi- 
ples of his laws and politics, fo much renowned in the 
world. 

For whoeyer obferves the account already given of 
the ancient Jadian and Chinefe learning and opinions, 
will eafily find among them the feeds of all thefe Gre- 
cian productions and inftitutions: as the tran{migrati- 
on of fouls, and the four cardinal virtues: the long * 
filence injoined his fcholars, and propagation of their 
doctrines by tradition, rather than letters, and. abfti- 
nence from all meats that had animal life, introduced 
by Pythagoras: the eternity of matter, with perpetual — 
' changes of form, the indolence of body, and tran- 
quillity of mind, by Epicurus: and among thofe of 
Lycurgus, the care of education from the birth of chil- 
dren, the auftere temperance of diet, the patient en- 
durance of toil and pain, the neglect or contempt of 
life, the ufe of paid and filver only in their temples, 
tthe defence of commerce with ftrangers, and feveral 
others, by him eftablifhed among the Spartans, feem 
all tobe wholly indian, and different from any race, 
or vein of thought or imagination, that have ever ap- 
peared in Greece, either in that age, or any fince. 


& 
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It may look like a paradox, to oe from 
regions accounted commonly fo barbarofis and rude. 
And it' is true, the generality of people were always 
fo, in thofe eafern countries, and their lives wholly: 
turned to agriculture, to mechanics; or to trades: 
but this does not hinder particular races or fucceffions 
of men (the defign of whofe thought and time was 
turned wholly to learning and knowledge) from having 
been what they are reprefented, and what they deferve 
to be efteemed; fince among the Gauls, the Goths, and 
the Peruvians themfelves; there have been fuch races 
of men under the names of Druids, Bards, Amauias; 
Runers, and other barbarous appellations: 

Befides, I know no circumftanees like to contribute 
more to the advancement of knowledge and learning; 
among men, than exact temperance in their races, great 
purenefs of air, and equality of climate, long tran- 
quillity of empire or government: and all thefe we 
may jultly allow to thole ea/fern regions, more than a- 
ny others we are acquainted with, at leaft till the con- 

" quefts made by the artars upon both India and China, 
in the latter centuries. However, it may be as pardon- 
able, to derive fome parts of learning from thence, 
as to go fo far for the game of chefs; which fome cu- 
rious and learned men have deduced from India into 
Europe, by two feveral roads, that is, by Per/fia into 
Greece, and by Arabia into Afric and Spain. 

Thus much I thought might be allowed me to fay, 
for the giving fome idea of what thofe fages or learn- 
ed men were, or may have been, who were ancients 

_ to thofe that are ancients to us. Now to obferve what 
thefe have been, is more eafy and obvious. The moft 
ancient Grecians that we are at all acquainted with, 
after Lycurgus, who was certainly a great philofopher 
as well as lawgiver, were the feven fages : though the 
Court of Crafus is faid to have been much reforted to, 
by the fophifts of Greece, in the happy beginnings of 

his 
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his reign. And fome of thefe feven feem to have 
brought mae. the fciences out of Egypt and Phe- 
nicia, into Greece; particularly thofe of Afronomy, A- 
firology, Geometry, and Arithmetic. Thefe were foon 
followed by Pythagoras (who feems to have introduced 
natural and moral philofophy) and by feveral of his 
followers, both in Greece and Italy. But, of all thefe, 
there remains nothing in writing now among us; fo 
that Hippocrates, Plato, and Xenophon are the firft phi- 
lJofophers, whofe works have efcaped the injuries of 
time. But that we may not conclude, the firft writers 
_we have of the Grecians, were the firft learned or wife 
among them; we fhall find upon enquiry, that the 
more ancient fages of Greece appear, by the characters 
remaining of them, to have been much the. greater 
men. ‘They were generally Princes or lawgivers of 
their countries, or at leaft offered or invited to be fo, 
either of their own or of others, that defired them to 
frame or reform their feveral inftitutions of civil go- 
vernment. ‘They were commonly excellent poets, 
and great phyficians > they were fo learned in natural 
> philofophy, that they foretold not only eclipfes in the 
heavens, but earthquakes at and, and ftorms at fea, 
great droughts, and great plagues, much plenty, or 
much fcarcity of certain forts of fruits or grain; not 
to mention the magical powers attributed to feveral of 
them, to allay'ftorms, to raife gales, to appeafe com- 
motions of people, to make plagues ceafe; which 
qualities, whether upon any ground of truth or no, 
_ yet, if well believed, muft have raifed them-to that 
ftrange height they were at, of common efteem and 
“honour, in their own and fucceeding ages. 

By all this may be determined, whether our mo-' 
derns or our ancients may have had the greater and 
the better guides, and which of them have taken the 
greater pains, and with the more application in the 

- purfuit of knowledge. And, I think, itis enough ta 
a {new, 
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thew, that the advantages we have from thofe we call 
the ancients, may not be greater, than 5 ta they had 
from thofe that were fo to them. 

But after all, I do not *know whether the high 
flights of wit and knowledge, like thofe of power and 
of empire in the world, may not have been made by 
the pure native force of fpiritor genius, in fome fingle 
men, rather than by any derived ttrength among them, 
however increafed by fucceffion; and whether they 
may not have been the atchievements of nature, ra- 
ther than the improvements of art. Thus the con- 
quefts of Ninus and Semiramis, of Alexander and Ta- 
merlane, which | take to have been the greateft record- 
ed in ftoryy were at their height in thofe perfons that 
began them; and fo far from being increafed by their 
fucceflors, that they were not preferved in their extent 
and vigour by any of them, grew weaker in every 
hand they pafled through, or were divided-into many, 
shat fet up for great Princes, out of feveral {mall ruins 
of the firft empires, till they withered away in time, or 
were loft by the change of names, and forms of fa- 
milies, or of governments. 

Juft the fame fate feems to have attended the high- 
eft flights of learning and of knowledge, that are up- 
on our regifters. Thales, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
Hippocrates, Plato, Ariftotle, Epicurus, were the firft 
mighty conquerors of ignorance in our world, and 
miade greater progrefies in the feveral empires of {ci- 
ence, than any of their fucceffors have been fince able 
to reach. Thefe have hardly ever pretended more, 
than to. learn what the others taught, to rernember 
what they invented, and, not able to compafs that it- 
“felf, they have fet up for authors, upon fome parcels 
_ of thofe great ftocks, or elfe have contented themfelves 
only to comment upon thofe texts, and‘ make the beft 
popies they could, after thofe originals, 
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I have long thought, that the different abilities of 
men, which we call wifdom or prudence, for the con: 
duct of public affairs or private life, grow direétly out 
of that little grain of intelle& or good fenfe, which 
they bring with them into the worlds and that the de- 
fect of it in men comies from fome want in their cons 
ception or birth. 


-Dixitque femel nafcentibus author, 
Quicquid feire licet — 


And though this may be improvéd or impaited in 
fome degree, by accidents of education, of ftudy, 
and of converfation and bufinefg, yet it cannot go be- 
yond the reach of its native force, no more than life 
can beyond the period to which it was deftined, by 
the ftrength or weaknefs of the feminal virtue. 

If thefe fpeculations fhould be true, then I know 
not what advantages we can pretend to modern know- 
ledge, by any we receive from the ancients: nay ’tis 
poffible, men may lofe rather than gain by them; 
may leffen the force and growth of their own genius, 
by conftraining and forming it upon that of others ; 
may have lefs knowledge of their own, for contenting 
themfelves with that of thofe before them. Soa man, 
that only tranflates, fhall never be a poet, nora paint- 
er that only copies, nor a fwimmer that {wims always 
with bladders. So people that truft wholly to other’s 
charity, and without induftry of their own, will be 
always poor. Befides who can tell, whether learning 
may not even weaken invention, in a man that has 
great advantages from nature and birth; whether the 
weight and number of fo many other mens thoughts 
and ‘notions may not fupprefs his own, or hinder the 
motion and agitation of them, from which all inven- 
tion arifes; as heaping on wood, or too many fticks, 
or too clofe together, fupprefles, and fometimes quite 

Vou. Il. U extinguifhes 
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extinguifhes a little fpark that would otherwife have 
grown uptoanoble flame. The ftrength of mind, 
as well as of body, grows more from the warmth ot 
exercife, than of cloaths; nay, too much of this fo- 
reign heat rather makes men faint, and their conftitu- 
tions tender or weaker, than they would be without 
them. Let it come about how it will, if we are dwarfs, ” 
we are ftill fo, though we ftand upon a giant’s fhoul- 
ders ; and even fo placed, -yet we fee lefs than he, if 
we are naturally fhorter fighted, or if we do not look as 
much about us, or if we are dazzled with the height, 
which-often happens from weaknels either of heart or 
brain. 

In the growth and ftature of fouls, as well as bo- 
dies, the common productions are of indifferent fizes, 
that occafion no gazing, nor no wonder: but, though 
there are or have been fometimes dwarfs and fome- 
times giants in the world, yet it does not follow, that 
there muft be fuch, in every age nor in every country : 
this we can no more conclude, than that there never 
have been any, becaufe there are none now, at leaft in 
the compafs of our prefent knowledge or inguiry. As 
I believe, there may have been giants at fome time, 
and fome place or other in the world, or fuch a fta- 
ture, as may not have been equalled perhaps again, 
in feveral thoufands of years, or in any other parts ; 
fo there may be giants in wit and knowledge, of fo 
over-grown a fize, as not to be equalled again in ma- 
ny fucceffions of ages, or any compafs..of place or 
country. Such, Iam fure, Lucretius efteems and de- 
fcribes Epicurus to have been, and to have rifen, like 
a prodigy of invention and knowledge, fuch as had 
not been before, nor was like to be again; and I 
Know not why others of the ancients may not be al- 
Towed to have been as great in their kinds, and to have 
built as high, though upon different fchemes or foun- 
dations. Becaufe there is a ftag’s -head at Amboy/e of 
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a moft prodigious fize, and a large table at Memorancy 
cut out of the thicknefs of a vine-ftock, is it necef- 
fary, that there muft be, every age, fuch a {tag in e- 
very great foreft, or fuch a vine in every large vine- - 
yard; or that the productions of nature, in any kind, 

muft be ftill alike, or fomething near it, becaufe na- 

ture is ftill the fame? May there not many circum- 

ftances concur to one production that do not to any o- 

ther, in one or many ages? In the growth of a tree, 

there is the native ftrength of the feed, both from the 

kind, and from the perfeétions of its ripening, and 

from the health and vigour of the plant that bore it : 
there is the degree of ftrength ard excellence, in 

that vein of earth where it firft took root: there is a 

propriety of foil, fuited to the kind of tree that grows 

in it: there is a great favour or dif-favour to its 

growth, from accidents of water and of fhelter, from 

the kindnefs or unkindnefs of feafons, till it be paft 

the need or the danger of them. All thefe, and per- 

haps many others, joined with the propitioufnefs of 
climate, to that fort of tree, and the length of age 

it fhall ftand and grow, may produce an oak, a fig, 

or a plain-tree, that fhall deferve to be renowned in 

ftory, and fhall not perhaps be paralleled in other 
countries or times. | 

May not the fame have happened in the production, 

erowth, and fize of wit and genius in the world, of 

in fome parts or ages of it, and from many more cir- 

cumftances that contributed towards it, than what may 

concur to the ftupendious growth of a tree or animal ? 

May there not have been, in Greece or Italy of old, 

fuch prodigies of invention and learning in philofophy, 


_ mathematics, phyfic, oratory, poetry, that none has ever 


fince approached them, as well as there were in paint- 
ing, flatuary, architefture? and yet their unparalleled 
and inimitable excellencies in thefe are undifputed. 

Science 
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Science and arts have run their circles, and had their 
eriods in the feveral parts of the world: they are 
generally agreed, to have held their courfe from Eaf 
to Weft, to have begun in Chaldea and Egypt, to have 
been tranfplanted from thence to Greece, from Greece 
to Rome; to have funk there, and, after many ages, _ 
to have revived from thofe afhes, and to have {prung 
up again, both in Italy and other more we/fern Pro- 
~wvinces. of Europe. When Chaldea and Egypt were 
learned and civil, Greece and Rome were as rude and. 
barbarous as all Egypt and Syria now are, and have 
been long, When Greece and Rome were at their 
heights in arts and fciences, Gaul, Germany, Britain, 
were as ignorant and barbarous, as any parts of Greece 
or Turkey can be now. 

Thefe, and greater changes, are made in the feveral 
countries of the world, and courfes of time, by the 
revolutions of empire, the devaftations of armies, 
the cruelties of conquering, and the calamities of en- 
flaved nations; by the violent inundations of water 
in fome countries, and the cruel ravages of plagues 
in others. Thefe forts of accidents fometimes lay 
them fo wafte, that, when they rife again, ’tis from 
{uch low beginnings, that they look like new-created 
regions, or growing out of the original ftate of man- 
kind, and without any records or remembrances, be- 
yond certain fhort periods of time. Thus that vafk 
continent of Norway is faid to have been fo wholly de- 
folated by a plague, about eight or nine hundred years 
ago, that it was for fome ages following a very defart, 
and fince all over-grown with wood: and Jreland was 
fo {poiled and waited by the conquefts of the Scutes 
and Denes, that there hardly remains any ftory or tra- 
dition what that ifland was, how planted or governed 
above five hundred years ago, What changes have 
been made by violent ftorms, and inundations of the 
fea in the maritime Provinces of the Low-Countries, is 

hard 
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hard to know, or to believe what is told, nor how ig- 
norant they have left us of all that paffed there before 
a certain and fhort period of time. 

The accounts of many other countries would per- 
haps as hardly, and as late, have waded out of the 
depths of time, and gulphs of ignorance, had it not 
been for the affiftances of thofe two languages, to 
’ which we owe all we have of learning or ancient records 
inthe world. For whether we have any thing of the old 
Chaldean, Hebrew, Arabian, that is truely genuine or 
more ancient than the Auguffan age, I am much in 
doubts yet it is probable the vaft Mexandrian library 
mutt have chiefly confifted of books compofed in thofe 
languages, with the Egyptian, Syrian, and Athiopic, 
or at leaft tranflated out of them by the care of the 
Egyptian Kings or Priefts, as the Old Tefament was, 
wherein the Septuagints employed left their name to 
that famous tranflation. . 

?Tis very true and juft, all that is faid of the migh- 
ty progrefs that learning and knowledge have made in 
the weffern parts of Europe, within thefe hundred and 
fifty years; but that does not conclude, it muft be ar: 
a greater height than it had been in other countries, 
where it was growing much longer periods of time; 
it argues more how low it was then amongft us, ra- 
ther than how high it is now. 

Upon the fall of the Roman empire, almoft all learn. 
ing was buried in its rnins: the aorthern nations, that 
conquered or rather overwhelmed it by their numbers, 
were too barbarous to preferve the remains of learning 
or civility, more carefully than they did thofe of fta- 
tuary or architecture, which fell before their brutith 
rage. The Saracens indeed, from their conquefts of 
Egypt, Syria, and Greece, carried home great fpoils of 
learning, as well as other riches, and gave the origi- 
nal of all that knowledge, which flourifhed for fome 
time among the Arabvians, and has fince been copied 
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out of many authors among them, as theirs have been 
out of thofe of the countries they had fubdued; nor 
indeed do learning, civility, morality, feem any where 
to have made a greater growth, in fo fhort a time, 
than in that empire, nor to have flourifhed more than 
in the reign of their Great Almanzor, under whofe vi- 
Etorious enfigns Spain was conquered by the Moors; 
but the Goths, and all the reft of thofe Scythian {warms 
that from beyond the Danube and the E/b, under fo 
many feveral names, over-run all Europe, took very 
hardly and very late any tincture of the learning and 
humanity that had flourifhed in the feveral regions of 
it, under the protection, and by the example and in- 
ftructions, of the Romans, that had fo long poffeffed 
them: thofe zorthern nations were indeed eafier indu- 
ced to embrace the religion of thofe they had fubdued, 
and by their devotion gave great authority and revenues, 
‘and thereby eafe to the Clergy, both fecular and regu- ~ 
‘Jar, through all their conquefts. Great numbers of 
the better fort among the oppreffed natives, finding this 
vein among them, and no other way to be fafe and 
quiet under fuch rough mafters, betook themfelves to 
the profeffion and affemblies of religious orders and 
fraternities, and among thofe only were preferved all 
the poor remainders of learning, in thefe feveral coun- 
tries. bite 
But thefe good men either contented themfelves with 
their devotion, ot with the eafe of quiet lives, or elfe 
employed their thoughts and ftudies to raife and main- 
tain the efteem and authority of that facred order, to 
which they owed the {afety and repofe, the wealth and 
honour they enjoyed. And in this they fo well fuc- 
ceeded, that the conquerors were governed by thofe 
they had fubdued, the greateft Princes by the meaneft 
Priefts, and the victorious Franks and Lombard Kings 
fell at the feet of the Roman Prelates. 
. Whilft 
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Whilft the Clergy were bufied in thefe thoughts or 
fludies, the better fort among the Laity were wholly 
turned to arms and to honour, the meaner fort to ia- 
bour or to fpoil ; Princes taken up with wars among 
themfelves, or in thofe of the holy land, or between 
the Popes.and Emperors upon difputes of the ecclefia- 
flical and fecular powers; learning fo little in ufe a- 
mong them, that few could write or read, befides thofe 
of the long robes. ‘During this courfe of time, which 
lafted many ages in the we/fern parts of Europe, the 
Greek tongue was wholly loft, and the purity of the Ro- 
man to that degree, that what remained of it was only 
a certain jargon rather than Latin, that pafled among 
the Monks and Friars who were at all learned ; and a- 
mong the ftudents of the feveral univerfities, which 
ferved to carry them to Rome in purfuit of preferments 
or caufes depending there, and little elfe. 

When the Zurks took Conflantinople, about two. 
hundred years ago, and foon after poffeffed themfelves 
of all Greece, the poor natives, fearing the tyranny of 
thofe cruel mafters, made their efcapes in great num- 
bers to the neighbouring parts of Chriftendom, fome 
by the Aufrian territories into Germany, others by the 
Venetian into Italy and France ; feveral that were learn- 
ed among thefe Greciaus (and brought many ancient 
books with them in that language) began to teach it 
in thefe countries ; firft to gain fubfiftence, and after- 
_ wards favour in fome Princes or great men’s courts, 
who began to take a pleafure or pride in countenan- 
cing learned men. Thus began the reftoration of learn- 
ing in thefe parts, with that of the Greek tongue; and 
foon after, Reuchlyw and Erafmus began that of the 
purer and: ancient Latin. After them, Buchandn car- 
ried it, I think, to the greateft height of any of the 
moderns before or fince: the Monkyh Latin upon his 
return was laughed out of doors, and remains only in 


the inns of Germany or Poland; and with the reftitu- 
tion 
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tion of thefe two noble languages, and the books re- 
maining of them (which many Princes and Prelates 
were curious to recover and colleét) learning of all forts 
began to thrive in thefe weffern regions; and fince 
that time, and in the firft fucceeding century, made 
perhaps a greater growth than in any other that we 
know of in fuch a compafs.of time, confidering into 
what depths of ignorance it was funk before. 

But why from thence fhould be concluded, that it 
has. out-grown all that was ancient, I fee no reafon. 
If a ftrong and vigorous man at thirty years old fhould 
fallinto a confumption, and fo draw on till fifty in the 
extremeft weaknefs and infirmity ; after that, fhould 
begin to recover health till fixty , fo as to be again as 
ftong as men ufually are at that age: it might per- 
haps truly be faid in that cafe, that he had grown more 
in ftrength that Jaft ten years than any others of his 
life; but not that he was grown to more ftrength and 
vigour, than he had at thirty years old. 

But what are the fciences wherein we pretend to ex- 
cel? I know of no new philofophers, that have made 
entries upon that noble ftage for fifteen hundred years 
paft, unlefs Des Cartes and Hobbs fhould pretend to it; 
of whom I fhall make no critic here, but only fay, 
that, by what appears of learned men’s opinions in this 
age, they have by no means eclipfed the luftre of P/azo, 
4riftotle, Epicurus, or others of the ancients. For 
grammar or rhetoric, no man ever difputed it with 
them ; nor for poetry, that ever 1 heard of, befides 
the new French author I have mentioned; and againft 
whofe opinion there could, I think, never have been 
given ftronger evidence, than by his own poems, print- 
ed together with that treatife. 

There is nothing new in Aftronomy, to vie with the 
ancients, unlefs it be the Copernican fyftem; nor in 
Phyfic, unlefs Harvey's circulation of the blood. But 
whether either of thefe be modern difcoveries; or de+ 

rived 
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tived from old fountains, is difputed: hay, it is fo too, 
whether they are true or no; for though reafon may 
feem to favour them more than the contrary opinions, 

yet fenfe can very hardly allow them; and, to fatisfy 
mankind, both thefe muft concur. But if they are 
true, yet thefe two great difcoverics have made no 
change in the conclufions of Aftronomy, nor in the pra- 
étice of Phyfic, and fo have been of little ufe to the 
sea’ though perhaps of much honour to the au- 
thors. 

What are become of the charms of Mufic, by which 
men and beafts, fifhes, fowls, and ferpénts, were fo 
frequently enchanted, and their very hatures clianged 5 

‘by which the paffions of men were raifed to the great- 
eft height and violence, and then as fuddenly appeafed, 
fo as they might be juftly faid to be turned into lions 
or lambs, into wolves or into harts, by the powers and 
charms of this admirable art? ’*Tis agreed by the 
learned, that:the fcience of mufic fo admired of the 
ancients, is wholly loft in the world, and that what we 
have now is made up out of certain notes that fell in- 
to the fancy or obfervation of a poor Frier, in chdnt« 
ing his mattins. So as thofe two divine excellencies 
of miufic and poetry are grown, in a manner, to be 
little more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhy- 
ming; and are indeed very worthy the ignorance of 
the Frier, and the barbaroufnefs of the Goths that in« 

_ troduced them among us. © 

What havé we remaining of Magic, by which the 
Indians, the Chaldeans, the Egyptians were fo renown- 

_ ed, and by which effects fo wonderful, and to common 

men fo aftonifhing, were produced, as made them 

have recourfe to Spirits, or fupernatural Powers, for 
fome account of their ftrange operations? By Magic, 

I mean fome excelling knowledge of nature, and the 

various powers and qualities in its feveral productions, 

and the application of certain agents to certain pati- 
Vou. I, bags ents 
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ents, which, by force of fome peculiar qualities, pro- — 
duce effeéts very different from what fall under vulgar 
obfervation or comprehenfion. Thefe are by ignorant 
people called Magic or conjuring, and fuch like terms, 

ee and an account of them, much about as wife, is given 
by the common learned, from Sympathies, Antipathies, 
Hdiofyncrafies, Talifmens, and fome fcraps or terms left 
us by the Egyptians or Grecians of the ancient magic; 
but the fcience feems, with feveral others, to be wholly 
Joft. : 

What traces have we left of that admirable fcience 
or fkill in archite€ture, by which fuch ftupenduous fa- 
brics have been raifed of old, and fo many of the 
wonders of the world been produced, and which are fo 
little approached by our modern atchievements of this 
fort, that they hardly fall within our imagination ? not 
to mention the walls and palace of Babylon, the pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the tomb of Mau/clus, or coloffe of 

Rhodes, the temples and palaces of Greece and Reme: 

-* what can be more admirable in this kind than the Ro- 

_.. man theatres, their aqueducts, and their bridges, a- 

. «mong which that of Trajan over the Danube feems to 

+ have been the laft flight of the ancient architecture ? 

The ftupenduous effects of this fcience fufficiently e- 

vince at what heights the Mathematics were among 

the ancients; but if this be not enough, whoever 

would be fatisfied, need go no further than the fiege 

of Syracuje, and that mighty defence made againft the 

Roman power, more by the wonderful {cience and arts 

of Archimedes, and almoft magical force of his engines, 

than by all the ftrength of the city, or number and 
bravery of the inhabitants. | 

The greateft invention that I know of, in latter ages, 
has been that of the loadftone, and confequently the 
greateft improvement has been made in the art of na- 
vigation; yet there mutt be allowed to have been fome- 
thing ftupenduous in the numbers, and in the built of 


their 
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their fhips and gallies of old; and the fkill of pilots, 
from the obfervation of the ftars in the more ferene 
climates, may be judged, by the navigations fo cele- 
brated in ftory, of the Zyrians and Carthaginians, not 
to mention other nations. However, it is to this we 
owe the difcovery and commerce of fo many vaft coun- 
tries, which were very little, if at all, known to the 
ancients, and the experimental proof of this terreftrial 
globe, which was before only fpeculation, but has 
fince been furrounded by the fortune and boldiefs of 
feveral navigators. From this great, tho’ fortuitous 
invention, and the confequence thereof, it mutt be al- 
Jowed, that geography is mightily advanced in thefe 
Jatter ages. The vaft continents of China, the Eaft . 
and Wejt- Indies, the long extent and coafts of Africa, 
with the numberlefs iflands belonging to them, have 
been hereby introduced into our acquaintance, and our 
maps ; and great increafes of wealth and luxury, but 
' none of knowledge, brought among us, further than + 
the extent and fituation of country, the cuftoms and — 

manners of fo many original nations which we call bar- 
barous, and I am fure have treated them as if we — 
hardly efteem them to bea part of mankind. Ido 
not doubt, but many great and more noble ufes would 
have been made of fuch conquefts or difcoveries, if 
they had fallen to the fhare of the Greeks and Romans 
in thofe ages, when knowledge and fame were in as 
great requeft as endlefs gains and wealth are among us 
now; and how much greater difcoveries might have 
been made, by fuch fpirits as theirs, is hard to guefs. 
I am fure, ours, though great, yet look very imper- 
feet, as to what the face of this terreftrial globe would 
probably appear, if they had been purfued as far as 
we might juftly have expected from the progrefies of 
navigation, fince the ufe of the compafs, which feems 
to have been long at a {tand: how little has been per- 


— formed of what has been fo often and fo confidently 
Bi” promifed, 
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pomifed, of a north weft paflage to the Eaft of Tar- 
tary, and North of China? How little do we know 
of the lands on that fide of, the Magellan Straits that 
lie towards the South-pele, which may be vatt iflands 
or continents, for aught any can yetaver, thoughthat - 
paflage was fo long fiance found out? Whether Yapan 

be ifland or continent, with fome parts of Tartary on 

the North fide, is not certainly agreed. The lands of 

Yeadfo upon the north-eaft continent have been no more: 
than coafted, and whether they may not join to the 

northern continent of America is by fome doubted. 

But the defect or negligence feems yet to have been 
greater towards the Seuzh, where we know little be- 
yond thirty five degrees, and that only by the neceffity 
of doubling the Cape of Good-hope in our Eaf- Indig 
voyages; yet a continent has been long fince found 
out within fifteen degrees to South, and about the 
Jength of Fava, which is marked by the name. of New 
Folland in the maps, and to what extent none knows, 
either to the South, the Eaff, or the Wes; yet the 
learned have been of opinion, that there muft be a ba- 
lance of earth on that fide of the ‘line in fome propor- 
tion to what there is on the other, and that it cannot be 
all /ea from thirty degrees to the South-pole, fincé we 
have found land to above fixty five degrees towartls the 
North. But our navigators that way have been con-: 
fined to the roads of trade ; and our difcoveries bound- 
ed by what we can manage to a certain degree of gain, 
And I have heard it faid among the Dutch, that their 
Eaft-India company have long fince forbidden, and 
under the greateft penalties, any further attempts of 
difcovering that continent, having already more trade 
in thofe parts than they can turn to account, and fear- 
ing fome more populous nation of Europe might make 
great eftab.ifhments of trade in fome of thofe unknown 
regions, which might ruin or impair what they have 
 alfcady in the Indies, ‘y 
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Thus we are lame {till in geography itfelf, which 


we might have expected to have run up to fo much. ° 


greater perfection by the ufe of the compafs ; and it 
feems to have been little advanced thefe laft hundred 
years. So far have we been from improving upon 
thofe advantages we have received from the know- 
ledge of the ancients, that, fince the late reftoration 
of learning and arts among us, our firft flights feem 
to have been the higheft, and a fudden damp to have 
fallen upon our wings, which has hindered us from ri- 
fing above certain heights. The arts of painting and 
ftatuary began to revive with learning in Europe, and 
made agreat but fhort flight; fo as, for thefe laft 
hundred years, we have not had one matter in either 
of them, who deferved a rank with thofe that flourith, 
ed in that fhort period after they began among us, 

It were too great a mortification to think, that the 
fame fate has happened to us, even in our modern 
learning, as if the growth of that, as well as of na- 
tural bodies, had fome fhort periods, beyond which it 
could not reach, and after which it muft begin to de- 
cay. It falls in one country or one age, and rifes a- 
gain in others, but never beyond a certain pitch, One 
man, Or one country, at a certain time runs a great 
length in fome certain kinds of knowledge, but lofe 
as much ground in others, that were perhaps as ufe- 


- ful and as valuable. There is a certain degree of ca- 


pacity in the greateft veffel, and, when tis full, if 
you pour in ftill, it muft run out fome way or other, 
and, the more it runs out on one fide, the lefs rung 
out atthe other. So the greateft memory, after a 
certain. degree, as it learns or retains more of fome 
things or words, lofes and forgets as much of others, 
The largeft and deepeft reach of thought, the more 
it purfues fome certain fubjects, the more it neglects 
others, al . 


t 
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Befides, ‘few men or none excel in all faculties of 
mind. A great memory may fail of invention ; both 
may want judgment to digtft or apply what they re- 
membet or invent. Great courage may want caution ; 
great prudence may want vigour ; yet all are neceflary 
to make a great Commander. But how can a man 
hope to excel in all qualities, when fome are produced 
by the heat, others by the coldnefs of brain and tem- 
per? The abilities of man muft fall fhort on one fide 
or other, like too fcanty a blanket when you are a-bed, 
if you pull it upon your fhoulders, you leave your feet 
bare; if you thruft it down upon your feet, your 
fhoulders are uncovered. 

But what would we have, unlefs it be other natures 
and beings than God Almighty has given us? The 
height of our ftatures may be fix or feven feet, and 
we would have it fixteen; the length of our age may 
reach to ahundred years, and we would have it a thou- 
fand. We are born to grovel upon the earth, and we 
would fain fore up to the fkies. We cannot compre- 
hend the growth of a kernel or feed, the frame of an 
ant or bee; ~weare amazed at the wifdom of the one, 
and induftry of the other; and yet we will know the 
fubftance, the figure, the courfes, the influences of all 
thofe glorious celeftial bodies, and the end for which 
they were made: we pretend to give a clear account 
how thunder and lightning (that great artillery of God 
Almighty) is produced; and we cannot comprehend , 
how the voice of a man is framed, that poor little 
noife we make,every time we fpeak. The motion of 
the fun is plain and evident to fome aftronomers, and 
of the earth to others ; yet we none of us know which 
of them moves, and meet with many feeming impof- 
fibilities in. both, and beyond the fathom of human 
reafon or comprehenfion. Nay, we do not fo much 
as know what, motion is, nor howa ftone moves from 

+pur haad, when we throw it crofs the ftreet. Of all 


thefe 
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thefe that moft ancient and divine writer gives the beft 
account in that fhore fatire, Vain man would fain be 
wife, when he is born like a wild afs’s colt. a 

But, God be thanked, his pride is greater than his 
ignorance; and what he wants in knowledge, he fup- 
plies by fufficiency. When he has looked about him 
as far as he can, he concludes there is no more to be 
feen; when he is at the end of his line, “he is at the 
bottom of the ocean; when he has fhot his beft, he 
is fure, none ever did nor ever can fhoot better or be- 
yond it. His own reafon is the certain meafure of 
truth, his own knowledge, of what is poffible in na- 
ture; though his mind and his thoughts change every 
feven years, as well as his ftrength and his features: 
nay, though his opinions change every week or every 
day, yet he is fure, or at leaft confident, that his pre- 
fent thoughts and conclufions are juft and true, and 
cannot be deceived: and, among all the miferies to © 
which mankiad:is born and fubjected in the whole 
courfe of his life, he has this one felicity to comfort 
and fupport him, that, in all ages, in all things, every 
man is always in the right. A boy of fifteen is wifer 
than his father at forty, the meaneft fubject than his 
Prince or Governors; and the modern {fcholars, be- 
caufe they have, for a hundred years paft, learned their 
leffon pretty well, are much more knowing than the 
ancients their matters. 

But let it be fo, and proved by good reafons, is it 
fo by experience too? Have the ftudies, the writings, 
the productions of Grefkam college, or the late aca- 
demies of Paris, outfhined or eclipfed the Lyceum of 
Plato, the academy of 4riffotle, the Stoa of Zeno, the 
garden of Epicurus? Has Harvey out-done Hippocra- 
tes, or Wilkins, Archemedes? Are D’ Avila’s and Stra- 
da’s hiftories beyond thofe of Herodotus and Livy ? 
Are Sleyden’s Commentaries beyond thofe of Ce/ar ? 
the flights of Boileau above thofe of Virgi/? If he 

this 
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this muft be allowed, I will then yield-Gondibert to 
have excelled Homer, as is pretended; and the. mo- 
dern French poetry, all that of the ancients. And 
yet, Ithink, it may be as reafonably faid, that the 
_ plays in Moorfields are beyond the Olympic games; a — 
Wellh or Irifo harp, excel thote of Orpheus and Arion; 
the pyramid in London, thofe of Memphis, and the 
French conquefts in Flanders are greater than thofe of 
Alexander and Cafar, as their operas and panegyrics 
would make us believe. 

But the cenfideration of poetry ought to be a fub- 
ject by itfelf. For the books we have in profe, do any 
of the modern we converfe with appear of fuch a fpi- 
rit and force, as if they would live longer than the an- 
cients have done? If our wit and eloquence, our 
knowledge or inventions would deferve it; yet our 
Janguages would not: there is no hopes of their laft- 
ing long, nor of any thing inthem; they change e- 
very hundred years fo as to be hardly known for the 
fame, or any thing of the former ftyies to be endured | 
by the latter; fo as they can no more laft like the an- 
cients, than excellent carvings in wood, like thofe in 
marble or brafs. 

The three modern tongues moft efteemed, are Jta- 
lien, Spanifh, and French; all imperfect diale&ts of 
the noble Koman; firft mingled and corrupted with. 
the harfh words and terminations of thofe many dif- 
ferent and barbarous nations, by whofe invafions and 
excurfions the Aoman empire was long infefted: they 
were afterwards made up into thefe feveral languages, 
by long and popular ule, out of thofe ruins and cor- 
ruptions of Latim, and the prevailing languages of 
thofe nations, to which thefe feveral Provinces came 
in time to be moft and longeft fubjected as the Goths 
and Mocrs in Spain, the Goths and Lombards in Italy, 
the Franks in Gaul) befides a mingle of thofe tongues 
which were original to Gaul and to Spain, before the 
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Roman conquelts and eftablifhments there. Of thef, 
there may be fome remainders in Bifeay or the Afurias ; 
but I doubt, whether there be any of the old Gallic in 
France, the fubjeCtion there having been more univer- 
fal, both to the Romans and Franks. But I do not 
- find the mountainous parts on the North of Spain were 
ever wholly fubdued, or formerly governed, either by 
the Romans, Goths, or Saracens, no more than Wales 
by Romans, Saxons, or Normans, after their conqueits 
in our ifland, which has preferved the ancient Bi/cayz 
and Britifh more intire, than any native tongue of o- 
ther Provinces, where the Roman and Gothic or Nor- 
thern conquefts reached, and were for any time efta- 
blithed. . 
*Tis eafy to imagine, how imperfect copies thefe 
modern languages, thus compofed, mutt needs be of 
fo excellent an'original, being patched up out of the 
conceptions as well as founds of fuch barbarous. or - 
_inflaved people. Whereas the Latin was framed or 
cultivated by the thoughts and ufes of the nobleft na- 
tion that appears upon any record of ftory, and en- 
riched only by the fpoils of Greece, which alone could 
pretend to conteft it with them. *Tis obvious enough, 
what rapport there is, and muft ever be, between the 
thoughts and words, the conceptions and Janguages 
‘ of every country, and how great a difference this mutt 
make in the comparifon and excellence of books; and 
how eafy and juit a preference it muft decree to thofe 
of the Greek and Latin, before any of the modern 
languages. 

It may, perhaps, be further affirmed, in favour of 
the ancients, that the oldeft books we have are ftill in 
their kind the beft. The two moft ancient that ] know 
of in profe, among thofe we call profane authors, are 
Aifop’s Fables and Phalaris’s Epiftles, both living near 
the fame time, which was that of Cyrus and Pythago- 
yas. As the firfthas been agreed by all ages fince, for 
Vou. I. : Y the 
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the greateft mafter in his kind, and all others of that 
fort er been but imitations of his original; fol 
think the Epiftles of Phalaris to have more grace, 
more fpirit, more force of wit and genius, than any o- 
thers I have ever feen, either ancient or modern. I 
know: feveral learned men (or that ufually pafs for 
fuch, under the name of critics) have not efteemed 
them genuine, and Politian with fome others have at- 
tributed them to Lacian: but I think he muft have 
little fkill in painting, that cannot find out this to be 
an original ; fuch diverfity of paffions, upon fuch va- 
riety of actions and paflages of life and government, 
fuch freedom of thought, fuch boldnefs of expreffion, 
fuch bounty to his friends, fuch fcorn of his enemies, 
_fuch honour of learned men, fuch efteem of good, 
fuch knowledge of life, fuch contempt of death, with 
fuch fiercenefs of nature and cruelty of revenge, could 
never be reprefented but by him that pofieffed them ; 
and I efteem Lucian to have been no more! capable of 
writing, than of acting what Phalaris did. In all ene 
writ, you find the fcholar or the fophift; and in all 
the other, the tyrant andthe commander. _ ac 

The next to thefe, in time, are Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Hippocrates, Plato, Xenophon, and Ariftotle, of 
whom I fhall fay no more, than, what I thinkis al- 
Jowed by all, that they are in their feveral kinds ini- 
mitable. So are Ce/ar, Saluft, and Cicero, in theirs, 
who are the ancienteft of the Lazm (I fpeak ftill of 
profe) unlefs it be fome little of old Cato upon ruftic 
affairs. 

The height and purity of the Roman ftile, as it be- 
gan towards the time of Lucretius, which was about 
that of the Fugurtbin war; fo it ended about that of 
Tiberius; and the laft ftain of it feems to have been 
Velleius Paterculus. The purity of the Greek lafted a 
great deal longer, and muft be allowed till Trajan’s 
time, when Plutarch wrote, whofe Greek is much 

. more 
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more eftimable, than the Latin of Tacitus his contem- 
porary. After this laft, I know none that deferves 
the name of Latin, in comparifon of what went before 
them, efpecially in the duguftin age; if any, ’tis the 
little treatife of Minutius Falix. All Latin books that 


we have till the end of Trajan, and all Greek till the 


end of Marcus Antoninus, have a true and very efti- 
mable value. All written, fince that time, feem to me 
to have little more than what comes from the relation 
of events we are glad to know, or the controverfy of 
opinions in religion or laws, wherein the bufy world 
has been fo much employed. 

_ The great wits among the moderns have been, in 
‘my opinion, and in their feveral kinds, of the Jta/i- 
ans, Boccace, Machiavel, and Padre Paolo; among the 
Spaniards, Cervantes (who writ Don Quixote) and Gue- 
vara; among the French, Radvelais and Montaigne ; 


‘among the Englifh, Sir Philip Sidney, Bacon, and Sel- 
den: I mention nothing of what is written upon the 
- fubjeét of divinity, wherein the Spanifh and Englifh 
~pens have been -moft converfant, and moft excelled. 


The modern French are Voiture, Rochfaucalt’s Me- 
moirs, Buffy’s Amours de Gaul, with feveral other lit- 
tle relations or memoirs that have run this age, which 


vare very pleafant and entertaining, and feem to have 


refined the French language to a degree, that cannot 


“be wellexceeded. I doubt it may have happened there, 


‘as it does in all works, that, the more they are filed 


‘and polifhed, the lefs they have of weight and of 
‘ftrength ; and, as that language has much more fine- 
-nefs and fmoothnefs at this time, fo I take it to have 
‘had much more force, fpirit, and compafs, in Mon- 
‘taigne’s age. 


Since thofe-accidents, which contributed to the re- 
{toration of learning, almoft extinguifhed in the we/- 
ern parts of Europe, have been obferved,; it will be 


vancement 


juft to mention fome that may have hindered the ad- 
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vancement of it, in proportion to what might have 
been expeéted from the mighty growth and_progrefs 

_ made in the firft age after its recovery. One great 
__geafon may have been, that, very foon after the entry 
_~ of learning upon the fcene of Chriftendom, another was 
_ * made by many of the new-learned men, into the in- 
quiries and contefts about matters of religion; the 
manners, and maxims, and inftitutions introduced by 

the Clergy, for feven or eight centuries paft , the 
authority of Scripture and tradition ;..of .Popes and 

of Councils; of the ancient fathers, and of the latter 
fchoolmen and Cafuifts; of ecclefiaftical: and civil 


tions, both ecclefiaftical and civil, in divers countries; 
which have been fince rooted and eftablifhed in almoft 
all the werth-wef parts. The endlefs difputes and li- 
tigious quarrels upon all thefe fubjeéts, favoured and 
encouraged by the interefts of the feveral Princes en- 
gaged in them, either took up wholly, or generally 
. employed the thought, the ftudies, the applications, 
the endeavours of all or moft of the fineft wits, the 
deepeft {cholars, and the moft learned writers that the 
age produced. Many excellent fpirits, and the moft 
penetrating Gem, that might have made admirable 
progrefies and advances in many other fciences, were 
funk and overwhelmed in the abyfs of difputes about 
matters of religion, without ever turning their looks 
or thoughts any other way. ‘To thefe difputes of the 
pen, fucceeded thofe of the {word; and the ambition 
of great Princes and Minifters, mingled with the 
zeal, or covered with the pretences of religion, has 
ss - for 


Knowledge in fo much youth, Since thofe reigns I 
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for ahundred years paft infefted Chri/tendom with almoft 
a perpetual courfe, or fucceffion, either of civil « of 
foreign wars: the noife and diforders whereof have 
been ever the moft capital enemies of the Mu/es, who — 
are feated, by the ancient fables, upon the top of Par- 
nafjus, that is, in a place of fafety and of quiet, from, 
the reach of all noifes and difturbances of the regions 
below. Hijod 

Another circumftance, that may have hindered the 
advancement of learning, has been a want or decay of 
favour.in great Kings and Princes, to encourage or 
applaud.it, Upon the firft return or recovery of this 
fair ftranger among us, all were fond of fecing her, 
apt to applaud her: fhe was lodged in palaces inftead 
of cells; and the greateft Kings and Princes of the age 
took either a pleafure in courting her, or a vanity.in 
admiring her, and in favouring all her train. The 
Courts of Jéaly and Germany, of England, of France, 


of Popes, and of Emperors, thought themfelves ho- 


noured and adorned, by the number and qualities of 


_ Jearned men, and by all the improvements of {ciences 


and arts, wherein they excelled. They were invited 
from all parts, for the ufe and entertainment of Kings, 
for the education and inftruétion of young Princes, 
for advice and affiftance to the greateft minifters ; and, 
in fhort, the favour of learning was the humour and 
mode of the age. Francis 1. Charles V. and Henry 
VIL. (thofe three great rivals) agreed in this, though 
in nothing elfe. Many Nobles purfued this vein with 


~ great application and fuccefs; among whom,  Picus de 


Mirenduyla, a Sovereign Prince in Italy, might have 

roved a prodigy of learning, if his ftudies and life 
Ca lafted as long as thofe of the ancients; for I think 
all of them, that writ much of what we have now re- 
maining, lived old, whereas he died about three and 
thirty, and leftthe world in admiration of fo much 


have 
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hhave not obferved, in our modern’ ftory, any great 
Princes much celebrated for their favour of learning, 
further than to ferve their furns, to juftify their preten- 
fions and quarrels, or flatter their fuccefits: “The ho- 
nour of Princes has, of late, ftruck fail to their in- 
tereft; whereas, of old, their interefts, greatnefs, and 
conquelts were all dedicated to their glory and fame. 

How much the ftudies and labours of learned men 
‘muft have been damped, for want of this influence 
‘and’ kind afpeét of Princes, may be beft conjectured 
from what happened-on the contrary, about the Au- 
‘guftan age, when the learning of Rome was at its height, 
and perhaps owed it in fome degree to the bounty and 
patronage of that Emperor, - and: Mecenas his favou- 
rite, aswell as to the felicity of the a ag and tran- 
quillity of the age. 

The humour ‘of avarice, and areedinefs of wealte, 
‘have been ever, and in all countries, where filver andl 
gold have been in price and of current ufe: but if it 
be true in particular men, that, as riches increafe,: the 
defires of them do fo too, may it not be true of the 
general vein and humour of ages? May they not have 
‘turned more to this purfuit of infatiable gains, fince 
‘the difcoveries and plantations of the Weff- Indies, and 
thofe vaft treafures that have flowed into thefe weflern 
parts of Europe almoft every year, and with fuch migh- 
ty tides for fo long a courfe of time? Where few 2 are 
rich, few care for i it; where many are fo, many de- 
fire it 5 and moftin time begin to think it neceffary. 
Where this opinion grows generally in a country, the 
temples of honour are foon pulled down, andall men’s 
‘facrifices are made to thofe of fortune, the foldier as 
well as the merchant, the fcholar as well as the plough- 
man, the Divine and the States-man, as well as Siac 
‘lawyer and phyfician. 

Now I think that nothing is more evident in tthe 
world, than that honour is 2 much ftronger. principle, 


both 
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both of action and invention, tham gain can: ever be. 
That all the great and noble productions of wit and 
ef courage have been infpired and exalted by that a- 
Jone. . That the charming flights and labours of poets, 
the deep {peculations and ftudies of philofophers, the 
conquefts of Emperors and atchievements of heroes, 
have all flowed from this one fource of honour and 
fame. The laft farewel, that Hoiace takes of his lyric 
poems, Epicwrus of his inventions in philofophy, z- 
guftus of his empire and government, are all of the 
fame ftrain; and as their lives were entertained, fo 
their age was relieved, and their deaths foftened, by 
the profpect of lying down upon the bed of fame. 
Avarice is, on the other fide, of all paffions the 
moft fordid, the moft clogged and covered with dirt » 
and with drofs, fo that it cannot raife its wings beyond 
the {mell of the earth : ’tis the pay of common foldiers, 
as honour is of commanders ; and yet, among thofe 
. themfelves, none ever went fo far upon the hopes of 
prey or of fpoils, as thofe that have been {fpirited by 
honour or religion... *Tis no wonder then, that learn- 
ing has been fo little advanced fince it grew to be mer- 
cenary, and the progrefs of it has been fettered by the 
cares of the world, and difturbed by the defires of be- 
ing rich, or the fears of being poor; from all which, 
the ancient Philofophers, the Brachmaus of India, the 
Chaldean Magi, and Egyptian Priefts were difintangled 
and free. . 3 
But the laft maim given to learning, has been by 
the fcorn of pedantry, which the fhallow, the fuper- 
ficial, and the fufficient among {fcholars firft drew up- 
on themfelves, and very juftly, by pretending to more 
than they had, or to more efteem than what they had 
could deferve, by broaching itin al! places, at all 
times, upon all oceafions, and by living fo much a- 
mong themfelves, or in their clofets and cells, as to 
make them unfit for all other bufinefs, and ridiculous 
in 
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- jn all other converfations. Asan infe@tion, that rifes- 


in atown, firft falls upon children or weak conftituti- 


ons, of thofe that are fubject to other difeafes, but, - 


fpreading further by degrees, feizes upon the moft 


healthy, vigorous and ftrong; and when the conta- | 


gion grows very general, all the neighbours avoid co- 
ming into the town, or are afraid of thofe that are well 
"among them, as much as of thofe that are fick. Juft 
fo it fared in the commonwealth of learning, fome 
poor weak conftitutions were firft infected with pe- 
dantry, the contagion fpread, in time, upon fome that 
were ftronger; foreigners, that heard there was a 

lague in the country, grew afraid to come there, and 


avoided the commerce of the found, as well as of the ~ 


difeafed. This diflike or apprehenfion turned, like all 
fear, to hatred, and hatred to fcorn. The reft of the 
neigbours began firft to rail at pedants, then to ridicule 
them ; the learned began to fear the fame fate, and 
that the pigeons fhould be taken for daws, becaufeé 
they were all ina flock: and, becaufe the pooreft and 
meaneft of their company were proud, the beft and 

‘the richeft began to be afhamed. .é 
An ingenious Spaniard at Bruffels would needs have 
it, that the hiftory of Doz Quixote had ruined the Spa- 
nifo monarchy ; for, before that time, love and va- 
lour were all romance among them; every young ca- 
valier, that entered the fcene, dedicated the fervices 
of his life, to his honour firft, and then to his Mi- 
‘ftrefs. They lived and died in this romantic vein; and 
the old Duke of Alva, in his laft Portugal expedition, 
had a young Miftrefs, to whom the glory of that at- 
-chievement was devoted, by which he hoped to value 
himfelf, inftead of thofe qualities he had loft with his 
youth. After Don Quixote appeared, and with that 
‘inimitable wit and humour turned all this romantic 
honour and love into ridicule; the Spaniards, he faid, 
began to grow afhamed of both, and to laugh at 
fighting 
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fighting and loving, or at leaft otherwife than to pur- 
fue their fortune, or fatisfy their luft; and the confe- 
quences of this, both upon their bodies and their 
tmitids; this Spaniard would needs have pafs for 2 
great caufe of the ruin of Spain, or of its greatnefs 
and power. . 

Whatever effect the ridicule of Knight-errantry 
might have had upon that monarchy, I Kelis that of 
pedantry has had a very ill one upon the common- 
wealth of leafning; and 1 with the vein of ridiculing 
all that is ferious and good, all honour and virtue, as 
well as learning and piety; may have no worfe effeéts 
on any other State: “tis the itch of our. age and cli- 
mate, and has over-run both the Court‘and the ftage ; 
enters a houfe of Lords and coriimons, as boldly as a 
coffee-houfe, debates of Council as well as private con- 
verfation; and, I have known, in my life, -moré 
than one or two Minifters of State, that would rather 
have faid a witty thing, than done a wife ones and 
made the company laugh, rather than the kingdom re- 


_ joice. But this is enough to excufe the imperfections 


of learning in our age, and to cenfure the fufficiency of 
fome of the learned; and this fmall piece of juftice I 
have done the ancients will not, I hope, be taken, any 
more than it is meant, for any injury to the moderns. 

I fhall conclude with a faying of Alphon/us (firna- 
med the Wife) King of Arragon : 


That among fo many things as are by men poffeffed or 
purfued, in the courfe of their lives, all the reft are baw- 
bles, befides old wood to burn, old wine to drink, old friends 
to converse with, and old books to read. 


Vou. Il, “j : UPO N 


UPON THE 


Gardens of EPI C U RUS; 3 


OR, 


Of GARDENING, 


In the Year 1685. 


HE fame faculty of reafon, which gives man- 
kind the great advantage and prerogative over 
the reft of thé creation, feems to make the 
greateft default of human nature; and fubjects it to 
- more troubles, miferies, or at leaft difquiets of life, 
_than any of its fellow creatures: “tis this furnifhes us 
with fuch variety, of paffions, and confequently of 
wants and defires, that none other feels ; and thefe fol- 
lowed by infinite defigns and endlefs purfuits, and im- 
proved by that reftlefnefs of thought which is natural 
to moft men, give him a condition of life fuitable 
to that of his birth; fo that, as he alone is born 
~ erying, he lives complaining and dies difappointed. 
Since we cannot efcape the purfuit of paffions, and 
perplexity of thoughts, which our reafon furnifhes us, 
there is no way left, but to endeavour all we can, ei- 
ther to fubdue or to divert them. This laft is the 
common bufinefs of common men, who feek it by all 
forts of fports, pleafures, play or bufinefs. But, be- 
-caufe the two firit are of fhort continuance, foon end- 
ing with wearinefs, or decay of vigour and appetite, 
~ the 
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the return whereof muft be attended, before the o- 
thers can be renewed; and becaufe play grows dull 
if it be not enlivened with the hopes of gain, the ge- 
neral diverfion of mankind feems to be bufinefs, or 
the purfuit of riches in one kind or other ;_ which is 
an amufement that has this one advantage above all o- 
thers, that it lafts thofe men who engage in it to the 
very ends of their lives: none ever growing too old 
for the. thoughts and defires of increafing his wealth 
and fortunes, either for himfelf, his friends, or his 
potterity. 

In the firft and moft fimple ages of each country, 
the conditions and lives of men feem to have been ve- 
ry near of kin with the reft of the creatures; “they 
lived by the hour, or by the day, and fatisfied their 
appetite with what they could get from the herbs,- the 
fruits, the fprings they met with when they were hun- 
gry or dry; then, with what fifh, fowl, or beafts they 
could kill, by fwiftnels or ftrength, by craft or contri- 
vance, by their hands, or fuch inftruments as wit helped 
or neceffity forced them to invent. When a man had got 
enough for the day, he laid up the reft for the morrow, 
and {pent one day in labour that he might pafs the o- 

_ ther at eafe; and lured on by the pleafure of this 
bait, when he was in vigour, and his gaine fortunate, 
he would provide for as many days as he could, both 
for himfelf and his children, that were too young to 
feek out for themfelves. Then he caft about,. how by | 
fowing of grain, and by pafture of the tamer cattle, 
to provide for the whole year. After this, dividing 
the lands neceffary for thefe ufes, firft among children, 
and then among fervants, he referved to himfelf a pro- 
portion of their gain, either in the native ftock, ar fome- 
thing equivalent, which brought in the ufe of moneys 
and where this once came in none was to be {fatisfied, 

_ without having enough for-himfelf and his familys 
and all his and their pofterity forever; {othat 1 know 
eit . 2 
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a certain Lord who profeffes to value no leafe, though © 


for an hundred or a thoufand years, nor any eftate or 
poflefiion of land, that is pot for ever and ever. _ 
~ From fuch imal] beginnings have grown fuch vaft 


and extravagant defigns of poor mortal men: yet ° 


none could ever anfwer the naked Indian, why one 
man fhould take pains, and run hazards by fea and 
Jand all his life, that his children might be fafe and lazy 
all theirs; and the precept of taking no care for to- 
morrow, though never minded as impracticable in the 
world, feems but to reduce mankind to their natural 


> 


and original condition of life. However, by thefe — 


ways and degrees, the endlefs increafe of riches feems 
to be grown the perpetual and general amufement, or 
bufinefs of mankind. . 

Some few in each country make thofe higher flights 
after honour and power, and to thefe ends facrifice 
their riches, their labour, their thought, and their 
lives; and nothing diverts nor bufies men more than 
thefe purfuits, which are ufually covered with the pre- 
tences. of ferving a man’scountry, andof public good, 
But the true fervice of the public is a bufinefs of fo 


much labour and fo much care, that though a good — 


and wife man may not refule it, if he be called to it 
by his Prince or his country, and thinks he can be of 
more than vulgar ufe, yet he will feldom or never feck 


it; but leaves it commonly to men, who, pnder the 


difguife of public good, purfue their own defigns of 
wealth, power, and fuch baftard honours as ufually 
attend them, not that which is the true, and only true 
.yeward of virtue. RRS le 
The purfuits of ambition, though not fo general, 
yet are as endlefs as thofe of riches, and as extravagant 
fince none ever yet thought he had power or empire e- 
pough: and what Prince foever feems to be fo great, 
e to live and reign without any further defires or fears, 
allg into the life of a private man, and enjoys but 
eee | thofs 
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’ thofe pleafures and entertainments, which a great 


many feveral degrees of private fortune will allow, 


and as much as human nature is capable of enjoying. 


The pleafures of the fenfes grow a little more choice 
and refined; thofe of imagination are turned upon 
embellithing the fcenes he choofes to live in; eafe,. 
conveniency, elegancy, magnificence, are fought in 
building firft, and then in furnithing houfes or palaces: 


the admirable imitations of nature are introduced by 


pictures, ftatues, tapeftry, and other fuch atchieve- 
ments of arts. And the moft exquifite delights of 
fenfe are purlued, in the contrivance and plantation of 
gardens; which, with fruits, flowers, fhades, foun- 
tains, and the mufic of birds that frequent fuch- happy 
places, feem to furnifh all the pleafures of the feveral 
fenfes, and, with the greateft, or at leaft the moit-na- 
tural perfections, 

Thus the firft race of Afjrian Kings, after the con- 
quefts of Ninus and Semiramis, pafied their lives, till 
their empire fell to the Medes. “Thus the Cakphs of | 
Exypt, till depofed by their Mamalukes. Thus pafied 
the latter parts of thofe great lives of Scipio, Lucullus, 
Augufius, Dioclefian, ‘Thus turned the great thoughts 


of Henry Il. of France, after the end of his wars with 


Spain. Thus the prefent King of Morocco, after ha- 
ving fubdued all his competitors, paffes his life ina 
country villa, gives audience ina grove of orange- 


- trees planted among purling ftreams. And thus the 


lives. And thofe mighty Emperors, who contented 


King of France, after all the fuccefles of his councils 
or arms, and in the mighty elevation of his prefenc 
greatnefs and power, when he gives himfelf leifure 


~ from fuch defigns or purfuits, pafies the fofter and ea- 


fier parts of his time in country houfes and gardens, 
in building, planting, or adorning the fcenes, or in 
the common fports and entertainments of fuch kind of 


nge 
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not themfelves with thefe pleafures of common hu- 


manity, fell into the frantic or the extravagant; they — | 


» pretended to be Gods, or ttirned to be Devils, as Ca- 
ligula and Nero, and too many others known enough - 
in ftery. . : 3 

Whilft mankind is thus generally bufied or amufed, 
that part of them, who have had either the juftice or 
the luck to pafs in common opinion for the wifeft and 
the beft part among them, have followed another-and 
very different fcent ; and inftead of the common de- 
fiens of fatisfying their appetites and their paffions, and 
making endlefs provifions for both, they have chofen 
_ what they thought a nearer and a furer way to the eafe — 
and felicity of life; by endeavouring to fubdue, or at 
leaft to temper their paffions, and reduce their appe- 
tites to what nature feems only to afk and to need. 
And this defign feems to have brought philofophy in- 
to the world, at leaft that which is termed moral, and 
appears to have an end not only defirable by every man, 
which is the eafe and happinefs of life, bur alfo in 
fome degree fuitable to the force and reach of human 
nature: for, as to that part of philofophy which is 
‘called natural, I know no end it can have, but that of « 
either bufying a man’s brains to no purpofe, or fatis- 
fying the vanity fo natural to moft men of diftinguifh- 
ing themfelves, by fome way or other, from thofe that 
feem their equals in birth, and the common advantages | 
of it, and whether this diftinGtion be made by wealth 
Or power, or appearance of knowledge, which gains 
efteem and applaufe in the world, is all a cafe. More 
than this, I know no advantage mankind has gained 
by the progrefs of natural philofophy, during fo many 
ages it has had vogue in the world, excepting always, 
and very juftly, what we owe to the mathematics, ’ 
which is ina manner all that feems valuable among 
the civilized nations, more than thofe we call barba- 
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rous, whether they are fo or no, or more fo than our- 
felves. a 

How ancient this natural philofophy has been in 
the world is hard to know ; for we find frequent men- 


tion of ancient philofophers in this kind, among the 


moft ancient now extant with us. The firft who found 
out the vanity of it feems to have been Solomon, of 
which difcovery he has left fuch admirable ftrains in | 
Ecclefiafies. ‘The next wasSocrates, who made it the 


_ bufinefs of his life to explode it, and introduce that 


which we call moral in its place, to bufy human minds 


to better purpofe. And indeed, whoever reads with 


_ thought what thefe two, and Marcus Antoninus, have 


faid upon the vanity of all that mortal man can ever 
attain to know of nature, in its originals or operati- 
ons, may fave himfelf a great deal of pains, and juft-. 


_ly conclude, that the knowledge of fuch things isnot 


our game; and (like the purfuit of a itag bya little 


- fpaniel) may ferve to amufe and to weary us, but will 


never be hunted down. Yet I think thofe three ] have 
named may juftly pafs for the wifeft triumvirate, that 


ey are left us upon the records of ftory or of time. 


- After Socrates, who left nothing in writing, many 
feéts of philofophers began to fpread in Greece, who 
entered boldly upon both parts of natural and moral 
philofophy. The firft with the greateft difagreement, 
and the moft eager contention that could be upagn the 


_ greateft fubjects: as, whether the world were eternal, 
~ or produced at fome certain time? whether, if pro- 


duced, it was by fome eternal Mind, and to fome end, 


or by the fortuitous concourle of atoms, or fome par- 
ticles of eternal matter ? whether there was one world, 


or many? whether the foul of man was a part of fome 
etherial and eternal fubftance, or was corporal? whe- 


ther, if eternal, it was fo before it came into the body, 


or only after it went out? There were the fame con- 


“ tentions about the motions of the heavens, -the ma- 


gnitude 


! 
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gnitude of the celeftial bodies, the faculties of the 
mind, and the judgment of the fenfes, But all the 
different {chemes of nature that have been drawn of 
old, /or of late, by Plato, Ariffotle, Epicurus, Des 
Cartes, Hobbs, or any other that I know of, feem to » 
agree but in one thing, which is, the want of demon- 
ftration’or fatisfaction, to any thinking and unpoffef- 
fed man ; and feem more or lefs probable one than 
another, according to the wit and eloquence of the 
~ authors and advocates that raife or defend them; like 
jugglers tricks, that have more or lefs appearance of 
‘being real, according to the dextroufnefs and fkill of 
him that plays *ern ; whereas perhaps, if we were ca- 
pable of knowing truth and nature, thefe fine fchemes | 
would prove like rover fhots, fome nearer and fome 
further off, but all at great diftance from the mark ; 
it may be, none in fight. 2 
Yet, in the midft of thefe and many other fuch dif» 
putes and contentions in their natural philofophy, they ~ 
ieemed to agree much better in their moral; and, upon 
their inquiries after the ultimate end of man, which 
was his happinefs, their contentions or differences feem- _ 
ed tobe rather in words, than in the fenfe of their o- 
pinions, or in the true meaning of their feveral authors — 
or mafters of their feéts: all concluded that happinefs 
was the chief good, and-ought to be the ultimare end 
of man; that, as this was the end of wifdom, fo 
wifdem was the way to happinefs. The queftionthen — 
was, in what this happinefs confifted? ‘The conten- 
tion grew warmeft between the Stoics and Epicureans ; 
the other fects, in this point, fiding ina manner with 
one or the other of thefe in their conceptions or ex-. 
preffions. The Steics would-have it to confift in virtue, 
and the Epicureans in pleafure,; yet the moft reafon- - 
able of the Stoics made the pleafure of virtue to be the — 
greateft hhappinefs; and the beft of the Epicureans 
made the greateft pleafure to confift in virtue; and 
: vagal ~ the. 
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the difference between thefe two feems not eafily dif- 
covered. All agreed, the greateft temper, if not the 
total fubduing of paffion, and exercife of reafon, to 
be the ftate of the greateft felicity; to live without 


~ defires or fears, or thofe perturbations of mind and 


thought, which paffions raife; to place true riches in 
wanting little, rather than in poffeffing much, and 
true pleafure in temperance, rather than in fatisfying 
the fenfes ; to live with indifference to the common en= 
joyments and accidents of life, and with conftancy up- 
on the greateft blows of fate or of chance; not to 
difturb our minds with fad reflexions upon what is 
paft, nor with anxious cares or raving hopes about 
what is tocome; neither to difquiet life with the fears 
of death, nor death with the defires of life; but in 
both, and in all things elfe, to follow nature 3 feem to 
be the precepts moft‘agreed among them. 

Thus reafon feems only to have been called in, to 


_ allay thofe diforders which itfelf had raifed, to cure its 


a 


own wounds, and pretends to make us wife no other 
way, than by rendering us infenfible. This at leaft 
was the profeffion of many rigid Stoics, who wouid 
have had a wife man, not only without any fort of 
paffion, but without any fenfe of pain, as well as plea- 
fure; and to enjoy himfelf in the mid{t of difeafes and 
torments, as well as of health and eafe: a principle, 
in my mind, againft common nature and common 


fenfe; and which might have told us in fewer words, 


or with lefs circumftance, that a man, to be wife, 
fhould not be aman; and this perhaps might have 
been eafy enough to believe, but nothing fo hard as 
the other. 
- The Epicureans were more intelligible in their no- 
tion, and fortunate in their exprefiion, when they 
placed a man’s happinefs in the tranquillity of mind, 
and indolence of body ; for; while we are compofed 
of both, I doubt both muft have a fhare in the good 
Vou. HT, Aa or 
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| or ill we feel. As men of feveral languages “fay the 
fame things in very different words, fo in feveral ages, 
countries, conftitutions of laws and religion, the fame 
thing feems to be meant by very different expreffions : 

f what is called by the Stoics apathy, or difpaffion, . 
by the Sceptics indifturbance; by the Mohnijfs qui- 
-_ etifms; by common men, peace of confcience; feems 

all to mean but great tranquillity of mind, though it 
be made to proceed from fo diverfe caufes, as human 
wifdom, innocence of life, or refignation to the will 
of God. An old ufurer had the fame notion, when 
he faid, No man could bave peace of confcience, that run 
out of his eftate,; not comprehending what elfe was 
meant by that phrafe, befides true quiet and content 
of mind; which, however exprefied, is, I fuppofe, 
meant by all, to be the beft account that can be given » 
of the happinefs of man, fince no man can pretend 
to be happy without it. ; 

. J] have often wondered how fuch fharp and violent 
invectives came to be made {fo generally againft Epi- 
curus, by the ages that followed him, whofe admirable 
wit, felicity of expreflion, excellence of nature, fweet- 
nefs of converfation, temperance of life, and con- 
ftancy of death, made him fo beloved by his friends, 
admired by his fcholars, and honoured by the Athe- 
nions. But this injuftice may be faftened chiefly upon 
the envy and malignity of the Szozcs at firft, then up- 

onthe miftakes of fome grofs pretenders to his fe& 
~ (who took pleafure only to be fenfual) and afterwards, 
‘upon the piety of the primitive Chriftians, who e- 
fleemed his principles of natural philofophy more op- 

pofite to thole-of our religion, than either the Plaio- 

nifis, the Pertpatetics, or Stoics themfelves: yet, I 
confels, Ido not know why the account, given by 
Lucretius of the Gods, fhould be thought more impi- 

ous than that given by Homer, who makes them not 


only 


pal 
But Epicurus has found fo great advocates of his 
virtue, as well as learning and inventions, that there 


need no more; and the teftimonies of Wesel eit 


ertius alone feem too fincere and impartial to be di 


‘tually bufy in all the worft or meaneft a€tions of men. 


if all failed, he would be but too well defended by _ a 


puted, or to want the affiftance of modern authors: ie 
* * ‘ : 


the excellence of fo many of his fect in all ages, and 

efpecially of thofe who lived. in the compafs of one, 

but the greateft in ftory, botis as to perfons and e- 

vents: 1 need name no more than Ce/ar, Atticus, 

Maecenas, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace; all admirable 

. their feveral kinds, and perhaps unparalleled in- 
ory. 

Czfer, if confidered in all lights, may juftly chal- 
lenge the firft place in the regifters we have of man- 
kind, equal only to himfelf, and furpaffing all others 
of his nation and his age, in the virtues and excellen- 
cies of a ftatefman, a captain, an orator, an hiftori- 
an; befides all thefe, a poet, a philofopher, when his 
leifure allowed him; the greateft man of counfel and 
of action, of defign and execution; the greateft no- 
blenefs of birth, of perfon, and of countenance; the 
greateft humanity and clemency of nature, in the 
midft of the gréateft provocations, occafions, and ex- 
amples of cruelty and revenge: ’tis true, he overturn- 
ed the laws and conftitutions of his country, yet *twas 
after fo mafy others had not only begun, but pro- 
ceeded very far, to change and violate them; fo as, 
in what he did, he feems rather to have prevented o- 
thers, than to have done what himfelt defigned; for, 
though his ambition was vait, yet it feems to have 
been raifed to thofe heights, rather by the infolence 


of his enemies than by his own temper; and that 


what was natural to him was only a defire of true glo- 
ry, and to acquire it by good ations as well as great, 


by 
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by conquefts of barbarous nations, extent of the Ro- : 
man empire; defending at firft the liberties of the — 
_ Plebeians, oppofing the faction that had begun in Syllc 
and ended in Pompey: and, in the whole courfe of 
| oe victories and fuccefies, feeking all occafions of 
_- bounty to his friends, and clemency to his enemies. __ 
Atticus appears to have been one of the wifeft and 
beft of the Romans, learned without pretending, good 
without affectation, bountiful without defign, a friend 
to all men in misfortune, a flatterer tono man in great- 
nefs or power, alover of mankind, and-beloved bythem | 
all; and, by thefe virtues and difpofitions, he paffed 
fafe and untouched, through all the flames of civil 
diffenfions, that ravaged his country the greateft part 
of his life; and, though he never entered into any 
public affairs, or particular factions of his ftate, yet he 
was favoured, honoured, and courted by them all, ~ 
from Syllato Auguftus. — ; 
Maecenas was the wifeft counfellor, the trueft friend, 
both of his Prince and his country, the beft Governor 
of Rome, the happieft and ableft negotiator, the beft 
judge of learning and virtue, the choiceft in his friends, _ 
‘and thereby the happieft.in his converfation that has 
been known in ftory; and, I think, to his condué& in 
‘ civil, and Agrippa’s in military affairs, may be truly 
afcribed all the fortunes and greatnefs of Huguftus, fo 
much celebrated in the world. A: alae 
. For Lucretius, Virgil, and Horace, they deferve, in _ 
my opinion, the honour of the greateft nilofophers, — 
as well as the beft poets of their nation or age. The 
two firft, befides what looks like fomething more than 
human in their poetry, were very great naturalifts, and 
admirable in their morals: and Horace, befides the 
fweetnefs and elegancy of his Lyrics, appears, in the 
reft of his writings, fo great a Matter of life, and of 
true fenfe in the conduct of it, that I know none be- 
yond him. It was no mean ftrain of his philofophy, 
: Z £9 
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om to refufe beng Saasetary to Auguftus, when fo great 


an D or much defired it. But all the different 


: fects of philofophers feem to have agreed in the opini- 


_ on of a-wife man’s abftaining from public affairs, which _ 
_ is thought the meaning of Pythagoras’s precept, to ab- 
_ frain from beans, by which the-affairs or public refolu- 


‘tions in Athens were managed. They thought thar 


fort of bufinefs too grofs and material for the abftrat- — 
_ ed finenefs of their fpeculations. They efteemed it 


too fordid and too artificial for the cleannefs and fim- 
plicity of their manners and lives. ‘They would have 


no part in the faults of a government; and they knew 


“too well, that the nature and paffions of men made 
them incapable of any that was perfect and good ; 
and therefore thought all the fervice, they could do 
to the ftate they lived under, was to mend the lives 


_ and manners of particular men that compofed it. . But, — - 
where factions were once entered and rooted in a State, 


they thought it madnefs for good men to meddle with 


_ public affairs ; which made them turn their thoughts 
and entertainments to any thing rather than this: and ~ 


Heraclitus, having, upon the factions of the citizens, 


~ quitted the government of his city, and amufing him- 


felf to play with the boys in the porch of the temple, 
afked thofe who wondered at him, Whether *twas not 
better to play with fuch boys, than govern fuch men? 
But above ail, they efteemed public bufinefs the mofk 


contrary of all others to that tranquillity of mind, — 


which they efteemed and taught to be the only true 


» felicity of man. 


; pleafantnefs of {mell, the verdure of plants, the clean- 


For this reafon Epicurus paffed his life wholly in his 
garden; there he ftudied, there he exercifed, there 
he taught his philofophy ; and indeed, no other fort 
of abode feems to contribute fo much, to both the 
tranquillity of mind, and indolence of body, which 
he made his chief ends. The fweetnefs of air, the 


a 
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nefs and lightnefs of food, the exercifes of working or , 
walking; but above all, the exemption from cares — 
and folicitude, feem equally to favour and improve 
both contemplation and health, the enjoyment of fenfe 
and imagination, and thereby the quiet and eafe both 
of the body and mind. ; us 
Though Epicurus be faid to have been the firft that 
had a garden in Athens, whofe citizens before him had 
theirs in their villa’s or farms without the city; yet - 
the ufe of gardens feems to have been the moft an- 
cient and moft general of any forts of poffeffion among 
mankind, and to have preceded thofe of corn or of 
cattle, as yielding the eafier, the pleafanter, and more 
natural food. As it has been the inclination of Kings, » 
and the choice of philofophers, fo it has been the com- 
mon favourite of public and private men; a pleafure 


of the greateft, and the care of the meaneft; and in- — 


deed an employment and a poffeffion, for which no man’ 
is too hich nor too low. SP aire 

If we believe the Scripture, we muft allow that 
God Almighty efteemed the life of a man in a garden 
the happieft he could give him, or elfe he would not ° 
have placed. 4dam in that of Eden; that it was the 
ftate of innocence and pleafure; and that the life of 
hufbandry and cities came after the fall, with guilt 
and with labour. ‘ . + 

Where paradife was has been much debated, and 
little agreed; but what fort of place is meant by it 
may perhaps eafier be conjectured. It _feems to have 
been a Perfian word, fince Xenophon and other Greek + 
authors mention it, as what was much in ufe and de- 
light among the Kings of thofe eaffern countries,’ 
Strabo, delcribing Jericho, fays, Ibi eff palmetum, cui 
ammixntae funt etiam aliae flirpes bortenfes, locus ferax, 
palms abundans, [patio fiadiorum centum, totus trriguus, 
ibi eft Regi et Balfami paradifus. We mentions another 
place to be prope Libanwm et ae And Alexan- 
oN = - der 
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® der is written to have feen Cyrus's ‘tomb in a paradife, 
being a tower not very great, and covered with a fhade 
of trees about it. So that a paradife among them 
' deems to have been a large fpace of ground, adorned 
and beautified with all forts of trees, both of fruits — 
and of foreft, either found there before it was inclo- 
fed, or planted after ; either cultivated like gardens, 
for fhades and for walks, with fountains or ftreams, 
- and all forts of plants ufual in the climate, and plea- — 
fant to the eye, the fmell, or the tafte ; or elfe em- 
ployed, like our parks, for inclofure and harbour of | 
all forts of wild beafts, as well as for the pleafure of ri- 
ding and walking: and fo they were of more or lefs 
extent, and of differing entertainment, according to 
the feveral humours of the Princes that ordered and ~ 
 inclofed them. Po a 
~ Semiramis isthe firft we are told of in ftory, tha 
brought them in ufe through her empire, and was fo 
fond of them, as to make one where-ever fhe built, 
-andin all, or moft of the provinces fhe fubdued 
’ which.are faid to have been from Babylon as far as In- 
dia. The Affyrian Kings continued this cuftom and 
* care, or rather this pleafure, till one of them brought 
‘in the ufe of fmailer and more regular gardens: for 
having married a wife he was fond of; out of one of 
the provinces, where fuch paradifes or gardens were 
‘ain in ufe, and the country Lady not well bearing 
the air or inclofure of the palace in Babylon to which 
the Affrian Kings ufed to confine themfelves; he 
Ponade her gardens, not only within the palaces, but 
upon terraffes raifed with earth, over the arched roots, 
and even upon the top of the higheft tower, planted 
them with all. forts of fruit-trees,’ as well as other 
plants and flowers, the moft pleafant of that coun- 
try ; and thereby made at leaft the moft airy gardens, 
‘as well as the moft coftly, that have been heard of in 
the world, This Lady may provabiy have been na- 
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tive of the provinces of Chafimir, or of Damajfcus, 
which have in all times been the happieft regions for 


fruits of all the Za, by the excellence of foil, the po- - 
- fition of mountains, the frequency of ftreams, rather : 


than the advantages of climate. And ’tis great pity 


ris 


we do not yet fee the hiftory of Chafimir, which Mox- ’ 
feur Bernier affured me he had tranflated out of Per- 


fian, and intended to publifh ; and of which he has 
given fuch a tafte, in his excellent Memoirs of the 
iMogul’s country. 7 

The next gardens we read of are thofe of Solomon, 
planted with ail forts of fruit-trees, and watered with 
fountains; and, though we have no more particular 
defcription of them, yet we may find, they were the 
places where he paffed the times of his leifure and 
delight, where the houfes as well as grounds were ad- 
orned with all that could be of pleafing and elegant, 
and: were the retreats and entertainments of thofe a- 
mong his wives that he loved the beft,; and ’tis not 
improbable, that the paradifes, mentioned by Strabo, 
were planted by this great and wifeft King. But the 
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idea of the garden muft be very great, if it anfwers 
at all to that of the gardener, who muft have employed 


a great deal of his care, and of his ftudy, as wellas. 


of his leifure and thought, in thefe entertainments, 
fince he writ of all plants, from the cedar to the 
fhrub. | 

What-the gardens of the He/perides were, we have 
little or no account, further than the mention of them, 
and thereby the teftimony of their having been in ufe 
and requeft, in fuch remotenefs of place, and antiqui- 
ty of time. oo 

The garden of Alcinous, deferibed by Homer, feems 


“wholly poetical, and made at the pleafure of the pain- 


ter; like the reft of the romantic palace, in that little 
barren ifland of Pheacia or Corfu. Yet, as all the pieces 
of this tranfcendent genius are compofed with excellent 

knowledge 
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inftruction as well as delight, to all that read ‘him. 
Che feat of this garden, joining to the gates of the 
- palace, the compafs of the inclofure being four acres, 

ne tall trees of fhade, as well as thofe of fruit, thé 


“two fountains, the one for the ufe of the.garden, and 


ao the other of the palace, the continual fucceflion of © 
fruits throughout thewhole year, are, for aught I~ 


_ know, the beit rules or provifions that can go towards 
_  compofing the beft gardens; nor is it unlikely, that 
- Homer may have drawn this picture after the life of 
_fome he had feen in Jonia, the country and ufual a- 
bode of this divine poet; and indeed, the region of 
the moft refined pleafures and luxury, as well as in- 
vention and wit : for the humour and cuftom of gar- 
dens may have defcended earlier into the lower 4fz, 
\ -from Damafcus, Afyria, and other parts of the ea/tern 
empires, though they feem to have made late entrance, 
and f{maller improvement in thofe of Greece and Rome ; 
~ at leaft in no proportion to their other inventions or re- 
_ finements of pleafure and luxury. 

‘The long and flourifhing peace of the two firft em- 
Pires gave earlier rife and growth to learning and ci- 
_ -vility, and all the confequences of them, in magni- 
*— ficenceand elegancy of building and gardening; where- 
~ as Greece and Rome were almoft perpetually engaged 
- , -in quarrels and wars, either abroad or at home, and fo 

were bufy in actions that were done under the fun, ra- 
ther than thofe under the fhade. Thefe were the en- 
~tertainments of the fofter nations, that fell under the 
virtue and prowefs of the two laft empires, which from 
thofe conquefts brought home mighty increafes both of 
riches and luxury, and fo perhaps loft more than they 
got by the fpoils of the Ea/. 

There maybe another reafon for the fmall advance 
of gardening in thofe excellent and more temperate 
climates, where the air and foil were fo apt of them- 
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felves to produce the beft forts of fruits, without the 


neceflity of cultivating them by labour and cares — 


whereas the hotter climates, as well as the cold, are 
forced upon induftry and fkill, to produce or improve 


* many fruits that grow of themfelves in the more tem- 


erate regions. However it were, we have very litile 
_ mention of gardens in old Greece, or in old Rome, for 
pleafure or with elegance, nor of much curioufnefs or 
’ care, to introduce the fruits of foreign climates, con- 
tenting themfelves with thofe which were native of 
their own; and thefe were the vine, the olive, the 
fig, the pear, and the apple: Cato, as I remember, 
mentions no more; and their gardens were then but 
~ the neceffary part of their farms, intended particular- 
ly for the cheap and eafy food of their hinds or flaves 
imployed in their agriculture, and fo were turned chief- 
ty to all the common forts of plants, herbs, or le- 
. gumes (as the French call them) proper for common 
_nourifhment ; and the name of /ortus is taken to be 
from ortus, becaufe it perpetually furnifhes fome rife 
or production of fomething new in the world. 
Lucullus, after the Mithridatic war, firft brought 
cherries from Pontus into Italy, which fo generally 
pleafed, and were fo eafily propagated in all climates, 
that within the {pace of about an hundred years, ha- 
ving travelled wefward with the Roman conquetts, 
they grew common as far/as the Rhine, and pafied o- 
ver into Britain. After the conquett of Afric, Greece, 
the lefler 4fia, and Syria, were brought into Jtaly all 
the forts of their mala, which we interpret apples, and 


a. : 
might fignify no more at firft, but were afterwards 


applied to many other foreign fruits: the apricocks, 
coming from Epire, were called mala Epirotica, peaches 
from Perfia, mala Perfica, citrons of Media, Medica ; 
pomegranates from Carthage, Punica, quinces, Ca- 
thonea, from a {mall ifland in the Grecian feas; their 
beft pears were brought from Alexandria, Numidia, 
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Greece, and Numantia ; a8 appears by their feveral ap- 


' pellations: their plumbs, from Armenia, Syria, but 


chiefly from Damajcus. The kinds of thefe are reckon- 
ed, in Nero’s time, to have been near thirty, as well 


‘as of figs; and many of them were entertained at" 


re 


Rome with fo great applaufe, and fo general vogue, 
that the great Caprains, and even confular men, who 
firft brought them over, took pride in giving them 
their own names, (by which they run a great while in 
Rome) asin memory of fome great fervice or pleafure 
they had done their country; fo that not only laws 
and battles, but feveral forts of apples or mala, and of 
pears, were called Manlian and Claudian, Pompecian 
and Tiberian, and by feveral cther fuch noble names, 

Thus the fruits of Rome, in about an hundred years, 
came from countries as far as their conquefts had reach; 
‘ed; and like learning, architecture, painting, and 
ftatuary, made their great adyances in Jtaly, about the 
Augufian age. What was of moft_requeft in their 


' common gardens in Virgil’s time, or at leaft in his 


youth, may be conjectured by the defcription of his 
old Corycian’s gardens in the fourth of the Georgics ; 
which begins, 


Namque Jub Ochalie memini me turribys altis, 


Among flowers, the rofes had the firft place, efpe- 
cially a kind which bore twice a-year; and none.o- 
ther forts are here mentioned befides the Narciffus, 
though the violet and the lily were very comman; and 


~ the next in efteem; efpecially the breve lilium, which 


was the tuberofe.. The plants he mentions are the a- 
pium, which, though commonly interpreted parjly, yet 
comprehends all forts of fmallage, whereof fellery 
is one; cucumis, which takes in ail forts of melons, 
as well as cucumbers; olus, which is a common word, 


for all forts of pot-herbs and legumes; verbenas 
ay | which 
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which fignifies all kinds of fweet or facred plants that — 
were ufed for adorning the altars; as bays,. olive, 
- rofemary, myrtle: the acantbus feems to be whatwe 
call pericanthe, but what their bedere were, that de- 
ferved place in a garden, I cannot guefs, unlefs they 

_ had forts of ivy unknown to us ; nor what his ve/cum 
papaver was, fince poppies with us are of no ufe in 
eating. The fruits mentioned are only apples, pears, 
and plumbs ; for olives, vines, and figs, were grown’ 
to be fruits of their fields, rather than of their gar- 
dens. The fhades were the elm, the pine, the lime- 
tree, and the platanus, or plane-tree: whofe leaf and 
fhade, of all others, was the moft in requeft; and, 
having been brought out of Perfa, was fuch an in- 
clination among the Greeks and Romans, that they u- 
fually fed it with wine inftead of water; they belie- 
ved this tree loved that liquor, as well as thofe that. 
ufed to drink under its fhade ; which was a great hu- 
mour and cuftom, and perhaps gave rife to the other, 
by obferving the growth of the tree, or Jargenefs of 
the leaves, where much wine was fpilt or left, and 
thrown upon the roots. 

*Tis great pity the hafte, which Virgil feems here to 
have been in, fhould have hindered him from entering 
farther into the account or inftructions of gardening, ~ 
which he faid he could have given, and which’ he - 
feems to have fo much efteemed and loved, by that 
admirable picture of this old man’s felicity, which he 


draws like fo great a Mafter, with one ftroke of a pen- 
cilin thofe four words : 


&% 


Regu equabat opes animis. 


That in the midft of thefe fmall poflefions, upon a 
few acres of barren ground, yet he equalled all the 


wealth and opulence of Kings, in the eafe, content, 
and freedom of his mind. ; 
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I am not fatisfied with the common acceptation of 
the mala aurea, for oranges; nor dol find any paf- 
fage in the authors of that age, which gives me the o- 
pinion, that thefe were otherwife known to the Romans - 
than as fruits of the eaffern climates. I fhould take 
their mala aurea to be rather fome kind of apples, 
fo called from the golden colour, as fome are amongft 
us ; for otherwife, the orange-tree is too noble in the 
beauty, tafte, and {mell of its fruit; in the perfume 
and virtue of its howers; in-the perpetual verdure of 
its leaves, and in the excellent ufes of all thefe, both 
for pleafure and health; not to have deferved any 
particular mention in the writings of an age and nati- 
on, fo refined and exquifite in all forts of delicious lu- 
xury. 

The charming defcription, Virgil makes of . the 
happy apple, muft be intended either for the citron, 
or for fome fort of orange growing in Media, which 
was either fo proper to that countty, as not to grow 
in any other, (as a certain fort of fig was to Dama/cus) 
or to have loft its virtue by changing foils, or to have 
had its effect of curing fome fort of poifon that was 
ufual in that country, but particularto it: I cannot 
forbear inferting thofe few lines out of the fecond of 
Virgil’s Georgics, not having ever heard any body elfe 
take notice of them. 


Media fert triftes fuccos, tardumque faporem 
Felicis mali; quo non prafentius ullum, 
Pocula fi quando feve infecere noverce, 
Auxilium venit, ac membris agit atra venena ; 
' Ipfa ingens arbos, faciemque fimillima lauro 

Et, fi non alios late jaéiaret odores, 

Laurus erit: _folia baud ullis labentia ventis ; 
Flos apprima tenax: animas et olentia Medi 
Ora fovent illo, ac fenibus medicantur anhellis. 


Media 
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Media brings pois’nous herbs, and the flat tafte 

Of the blefs'd apple, than which ne'er was found 
A help mire prefint, when curs'd flep-dames mix 
Their mortal cups, to drivethe venom out. 

’Tis a large tree, and like a bay's in hue ; 

And, did it not fuch odours caft about, — 

"Twowd be a bays ; the leaves with no winds fall, 
The flowers all excel: with thefe the Medes 
Perfume ther breaths, and cure old purfy men. 


The tree being fo like a bays or laurel, the flow or 
dull tafte of the apple, the virtue of it againft poifon, 
feem to defcribe thé citron. The perfume of the flow- 
ers and virtues of them, to cure ill fcents of mouth 
or breath, or fhortnefs of wind in purfy old men, 
feem to agree moft with the orange: if flos apprima 
tenax mean only the excellence of the flower above all 
others, it may be intended for the orange: if it fig- 
nifies the flowers growing moft upon the tops of the 
trees, it may be rather the citron; for I have been fo 
curious as to bring up a citron from a kernel, which at 
twelve years of age began to flower; and I obferved 
all the fowers to grow upon the top branches of the 
tree, butto be nothing fo high or fweet-fcented, as 
the orange.’ On the other fide, I have always heard 
oranges to pafs for a cordial juice, and a great prefer- 
vative againft the plague, which is a fort of venom; 
fo that I: know not to which of thefe we are to afcribe 
this lovely picture of ‘the happy apple; but I am fa- 
tisfied by it, that neither of them was at all common, 
if at all known in Italy, at that time, or long after, 
though the fruit be now fo frequent there in fields (at 
Jeaft in fome parts) and make fo common, and deli- 
gious a part of gardening, even in thefe northern cli- 
mates. 

’Tis certain thofe noble fruits, the citron, the o- 
range, and the lemon, are the native product of thofe 

noble 
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noble regions, Affyria, Media, and Perfia ; and though, 
they have been trom thence tranfplanted and _propa- 
gated in many parts of Europe, yet they have not ar-— 
rived -at fuch perfection in beauty, tafte, or virtue, as 


in their native foil and climate. This made it gene- - 


rally obferved among the Greeks and Romans, that the 
fruits of the Ea/t far excelled thofe of the Weft: And 
feveral writers have.trifled away their time in deducing 
the reafons of this difference, from thé more benign or 
powerful influences of the rifing fun. But there is no- 
thing more evident to any man that has the leaft know- 
ledge of the globe, and gives himfelf leave to think, 


» than the folly of fuch wife reafons, fince the regions, 


that are Eaf to us, are Weft to fome others; and the 
fun rifes alike to all that lie in the fame latitude, with 
the fame heat and virtue upon its firft approaches, as 
well as in its progrefs. Befides, if the ea/tern fruits 
were the better only for that pofition of climate, then 
thofe of India fhould excel thofe of Perjfia; which we 
do not find by comparing the accounts of thofe coun- 
tries: but Afyria, Media, and Perfia, have been e- 
ver efteemed, and will be ever found the true regions 
of the beft and nobleft fruits in the world. The rea~ 
fon of it can be no other, than that of an excellent 
and proper foil, being there extended under the beft 
climate for the production of all forts of the beft 
fruits; which feems to be from about twenty five, 
to about thirty five degrees of latitude. Now the re- 
gions under this climate in the prefent Pez/ian empire 
(which comprehends moft of the other two, called 
anciently Afyria and Media) are compofed of many 
Provinces full of great and fertile plains, bounded by 
high mountains, efpecially to the North, watered na- 
turally with many rivers, and thofe, by art and labour, 
derived into many more and fmaller ftreams, which 
all confpire to form acountry, in all circumftances, 
the moft proper and agreeable for production of ee 
e 
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beft and nobleft fruits. Whereas if we furvey the re- 
gions of the weftern world, lying in the fame latitude iq 
between twenty five and thirty five degrees, we fhall 
find them extend either over,the Mediterranean fea, the 
ocean, or the fandy barren countries of Africa; and 
that no part of the continent of Ewrope lies fo fouth- | 
~ ward as thirty five degrees. Which may ferve to dif- 
‘cover the true genuine reafon, why the fruits of the 
Eoft have been always obferved and agreed to tranfcend 
thofe of the Weft. LIEK 
In our north-weft climates, our gardens are very dif- 
ferent from what they were in Greece and Italy, and 
from what they are now in thofe regions in Spain or 
the fouthern parts of France. And as moft general cu- 
ftoms in countries grow from the different nature of 
climate, foils, or fituations, and’ from the neceffities 
_ orinduftry they impofe, fo do thefe. it 
In the warmer regions, fruits and flowers of the 
beft forts are fo common and of fo eafy production, 
that they grow in fields, and are not worth the coft of 
inclofing, or the care of more than ordinary cultiva- 
ting. On the other fide, the great pleafures of thofe 
climates are coolnefs of air, and whatever looks cool 
even to the eyes, and relieves them from the unplea- 
fant fight of dufty ftreets, or parched fields. ‘This 
makes the gardens of thofe countries to be chiefly va- 
lued by largenefs of extent (which gives greater play 
and opennets of air) by fhades of trees, by frequency 
of living ftreams, or fountains, by perfpectives, by 
flatues, and by pillars and obelifks of ftone fcattered 
up and down, which all confpire to make any place 
look frefh and cool. On the contrary, the more xor- 
thern climates, as they fuffer little by heat, make little 
provifion againft it, and are carelefs of fhade, and 
feldom curious in fountains. Good ftatues are in the 
reach of few men, and common ones are generally 
and juftly defpifed or neglected. But no forts of good 
fruits 
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Fruits or flowers, being natives of the climates, or u- 

al among us; (nor indeed the beft fort of. plants, 
herbs, falads for our kitchen-gardens themfelves) and 
‘the beft fruits not ripening without the advantage of 
walls or palifadoes, by reflexion of the faint heat we 
receive from the fun, our gardens are made of {maller 
_ compafs, feldom exceeding four, fix, or eight acres; 

a . ; - we > ‘ 
ei a with walls, and laid out, in a manner, whol- 


ly for advantage of fruits, flowers, and the produé of . 
: +. - 


chin-gardens in all forts of herbs, falads, plants, — 
_ and legumes, for the common ufe of tables. .., 
_ _ Thefe are ufually the gardens of England and Hol- 
band, as the farft fort are thofe of Italy, and were fo 
- of old. In the more temperate parts of France, and 
in Brabant (where take gardening to be at its greateft 
height) they are compofed of both forts, the extent 
_. :more fpacious than ours; part laid out for flowers, 
4 others for fruits; fome {tandards, fome againft walls 
-or palifadoes, fome for foreft-trees and groves for 
fhade, fome parts wild, fome exact; and fountains — 
much in requeft among them. 

But after fo much ramble into ancient times, and 
remote places, to return home and confider the prefent 
way and humour of our gardening in England; which 
feem to have grown into fuch vogu¢, and to have been 
fo mightily improved in three or four and twenty. years 
of his Majefty’s reign, that perhaps few countries are 
before us, either in the elegance of our gardens, or in 
the number of our plants; and, I believe, none equals 
us in the variety of fruits, which may be juftly called 
good; and from the earlieft cherry and ftrawberry, 
to the laft apples and pears, may furnifh every day of 
the circling year. For the tafte and perfection of 
what we efteem the beft, I may truly fay, that the 
French, who have eaten my peaches and grapes at 
Shene, in no very ill year, have generally concluded, 
that the laft are as good as any they have eaten in france, 
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on this fide Fountainbleau, andthe firft as good as any 
they have eat in Gafcony; I mean thofe which come 


from the ftone, and are properly called peaches, not _ 


thofe which are hard, and“are termed pavies ; for . 


thefe cannot grow in too warm a climate, nor ever be 
goad ina cold; and are better at Madrid, than in 


pS rst 
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— Gafcony ittelf: Italians have agreed, my white figs to 


be as good as any of that fort in Jtaly, which is the 4 
earlier kind of white fig there; for in the latter — 


kind, and the blue, we cannot come near the warm 


climates, no more than in the Frontignac or Mufcat 


e@rape. 

4 My orange-trees are as large as any I faw when I 
was young in France, except thofe of Fountainbleau, 
or what I have feen fince in the Low-Countries, except 
fome very old ones of the Prince of Oranges’s 5 as 
laden with flowers as any can well be, as full of fruit 
as’I fuffer or defire them, and as well tafted as are 
commonly brought over, except the beft forts of Se- 
vil and Pertugal. And thus much I could not but fay, 
in defence of our climate, which is\fo much and fo 
generally decried abroad, by thofe who never faw it ; 
or, if they have been here, have yet perhaps feen no 
more of it, than what belongs to inns, or to taverns 
and ordinaries;. who accufe our country for their own 
‘defaults, and {peak ill, not only of our gardens and 
houfes, but of our humours, our breeding, our cu- 
{toms and manners of life, by what they have obfer- 
ved of the meaner and bafer fort of mankind; and of 
company among us, becaufe they wanted themfelves, 
perhaps, either fortune or birth, either quality or 
merit, to introduce them among the good. 

I muft needs add one thing more in favour of our 
climate, which I heard the King fay, and I thought 
new and right, and truly like a King of England, that 
loved and efteemed his own country: *twas in reply 
to fome of the company that were reviling our cli- 
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mate, and extolling thofe of Jtaly and: Spain, or at 
Jeaft of France: he faid, he thought that was the beft 


climate, where he could be abroad in the air With. 


pleafure, or at leaft without trouble and inconvenience, 
the moft days of the year, and the moft hours of the 
day; and this he thought he could be in England, more 
than in.any country he knew of in Europe. And I be- 
lieve it is true, not only of the hot and the cold, but 
even among our neighbours in France, and the Low- 
Countries themfelves; where the heats or the colds, 
and changes of feafons, are lefs treatable than they are 
with us. 

The truth is, our climate wants no heat to produce 
excellent fruits; and the default of it is only the thor 
feafon of our heats or fummers, by which many of 
the latter are left behind, and imperfect with us. .. But 
all fuch, as are ripe before the end of Augu/t, are, for 
aught I know, as good with us as any where elfe. 
This makes me efteem the true region of gardens 
in England, to be the compafs ef ten miles about 
London ; where the accidental warmth of air, from the 
fires and fteams of fo vaft a town, makes fruits, as 
well as corn, a great deal forwarder than in Hamp/bire 
or Wiltfbire, though more fouthward by a full degree. 

There are, befides the temper of our climate, two 
things particular to us, that contribute much to the 
beauty and elegance of our gardens, which are the 
gravel of our walks, and the finenefs and almoft per- 
petual greennefs of our turf. The firft is not kagwn 
any where elfe, which leaves all their dry walks, in o- 
ther countries, very unpleafant and uneafy. The o- 
ther cannot be found in France or in Holland as we 
have it, the foil not admitting that finenefs of blade 
in Holland, nor the fun that greennefs in France, during 
moft of the fummer ;_ nor indeed is it to be found but 


in the fineft of our foils, 
Whoever 
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Whoever begins a garden, ought, in the firft place = 
and above all, to confider the foil, upon whichthe ._ 
tafte of not only his fruits, but his legumes, and e- 
ven herbs and falads, will wholly depend; and the 
default of foil is without remedy: for, although all 
borders of fruit may be made with what earth you. - 
pleafe (if you will be at the charge) yet it muft be re- 
newed im two or three years, or it runs into the nature 
of the ground where It is brought. Old trees fpread 
their roots further than any body’s care extends, or the 
forms of the garden will allow; and, afterall, where 
the foil about you is il], the air is fo too in a degree, 
and has influence upon the tafte of fruit. What Ho- 
race fays of the produétions of kitchin-gardens, under 
the name of caulis, is true of all the beft forts of | 
fruits, and may determine the choice of foil for all 
gardens. : 


Caule fuburbano qui ficcis crevit in agris 
Dulcior 5 irriguis nibil eft elutius bortis. 


Plants from dry fields thofe of the town excel ; 
Nothing more tajtelefs is than watered grounds. 


Any man had better throw away his care and his 
money upon any thing elfe, than-upon a garden in ° 
wet or moift ground. Peaches and grapes will have 
no tafte but upon a fand or gravel; but ‘the richer 
thefe are, the better; and neither falads, peafe, or 
beans, have at all the tafte upon a clay or rich earth, 
as they have upon either of the others, though the 
fize and colour of fruits and plants may, perhaps, be 
more upon the worfe foils. 4 

Next to your choice of foil, is to fuit your plants 
to your ground, fince of this every Cne'is not mafter’; 
though perhaps Varro’s judgment, upon this cafe, is 
the wifett and the beft ; for to one that afked him, 

what 
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7 
~ what hefhould do if his father or anceftors had left : 
him a feat in an ill air, or upon an ill foil? He an- 
fwered, why fell it, and buy another in good. But 
what if I cannot get half the worth? Why, then take 
~ aquarter; but however fell it for any thing, rather 
tharidimetupon its. ae F< alts 
Of all forts of foil, the beft is that upon a fandy 
_ gravel, or a rofiny fand; whoever lies upon either of 
thefe may run boldly into all the beft fort of peaches 
and grapes, how fhallow foever the turf be upon them; 
and whatever other tree will thrive in thefe foils, the 
fruits fhall be of a much finer tafte than any other: a 
richer foil will do well enough for apricots, plums, pears, 
or figs ; but ftill the more of the fand in your earth the 
better, and the worfe the more of the clay, which is 
proper for oaks, and no other tree that 1 know of. 
Fruits fhould be fuited to the climate among us, as 
well as the foil; for there. are degrees.of one and the 
other in Exgland, where ’tis to little purpofe to plant any 
of the beft fruits ; as peaches or grapes, hardly I doubr, 
beyond Northamptonjbire, at the furthelt northwards : 
and I thought it very prudent in a Gentleman of my 
friends in Stafford/bire, who is a great lover of his gar- 
den, to pretend no higher, though his foil be good e- 
nough, than to the perfection of plumbs ; and in thefe 
(by beftowing fouth walls upon them) he has very 
well fucceeded, which he could never have done in 
_ attempts upon peaches and grapes; and a good plumb 
~ is certainly better than an ill peach. RY 
~ When I was at Co/evelt, with that Bifhop of Munfter 
that made fo much noife in his time, I obferved no 
other trees but cherries in a great garden he had made. 
_ He told me the reafon was, becaufe he found no other 
fruit would ripen well in that climate, or upon that 
foil ; and therefore, inftead of being curious in others, 
he had only been fo in the forts of that, ecaueer 
e ig a 
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had fo many, as never to be without them from May 
to the-end of September: "%— po Se Pee i 
As to the fize of a garden, which will perhaps, in 
time, grow extravagant among us, | think from four 
or five, to feven or eight acres, is as much as any 
Gentleman need defign, and will furnifh -as much of 
all that is expected from it, as any Nobleman will 
have occafion to ufe in his family. ie 
In every garden, four things are neceffary to be 
provided for, flowers, fruit, fhade, and water; and 
whoever lays out a gardén, without all thefe, muft not 
pretend it in any perfection: it ought to lie to the 
beft parts of the houfe, or to thofe of the matfter’s 
commoneft ufe, fo as to be but like one of the rooms 
out of which you ftepinto another. The part of your — 
garden next your houfe (befides the walks that go- 
round it) fhould be a parterre for flowers, or grafs- 
plots bordered with flowers; or if, according to the 
—neweft mode, it be caft all into grafs-plots and gravel 
walks, the drinefs of thefe fhould be relieved with 
fountains, and the plainnefs of thofe with ftatues; 
otherwife, if large, they have an ill effect upon the 
eye. However, the part next the houfe fhould be op- 
en, and no other fruit but upon the walls. If this | 
take up one half of the garden, the other fhould be _ 
fruit-trees, unlefs fome grove for fhade Jie in the mid- 
dle. If it take up athird part only, then the next third 
may be dwarf-trees, and the laft ftandard-fruit; or elfe 
the fecond part fruit-trees, and the third all forts of 
winter-greens, which provide for all feafons of the year. 
I will not enter upon any account of flowers, ha- 
ving only pleafed myfelf with feeing or fmelling them, 
and not troubled myfelf with the care, which is more 
the Ladies part than the men’s; but the fuccefs is, 
wholly in the gardener. For fruits, the beft we have 
in. England, or 1 believe, can ever hope for, are, of 
peaches, the white and red maudlin, the minion, the 
| 7 chevereufe, 
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chevereufe, the ramboullet, the mipfh, the admirable, 
which is late ; all the reft are either varied by names, 
or not to be named with thefe, nor worth troubling a 
garden in my opinion. Of the pavies or hard peaches, 
_I know none good here but the sewington, nor will 

=Beably hang till *tis full ripe. The forward peaches 
“are to be efteemed only, becaufe they are early, but 
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* fhould find room in a good garden, at leaft the white 


_ and brown nutmeg, the Perfian, and the violet mufk. 


The only good neétarins are the murry and the French ; 
of thofe there are two forts, one very round, and the 


_. other fomething long, but the round is the beft: of 


the murry there are feveral forts, but, - being all hard, 


_ they are feldom well ripened with us. 


a OF grapes, the beft are the chaffelas, which is the 


better fort of our white mufcadine (as the ufual name 
was about Sheen ;) *tis called the pear]-grape, and ri- 
pens well enough in common years, but not fo well as 
the common black, or currand, which is fomething a 
worfe grape. The parfly is good, and proper enough 


_ to our climate; but all white frontiniacs are difficult, 


and feldom ripe unlefs in extraordinary fummers. 

I have had the honour of bringing over four forts 
into England, the arboyfe from the Franche Compte, 
which is a {mall white grape, or rather runs into fome 
{mall and fome great upon the fame bunch; it agrees 
well with our climate, but is very choice in foil, and 
mutt have a fharp gravel; it is the moft delicious of 
all grapes that are not mufcat. The Burgundy, which 
is a grizelin or pale red, and of all others is fureft to 
ripen in our climate, fo that I have never known them 
to fail one fummer thefe fifteen years, when all others 
have; and have had it very good upon an eaf wall. 
A black mufcat, which is called the dowager, and ri- . 
pens as well as the common white grape. And the 
fourth is the grizelin frontignac, being of that colour, 


_ , andthe higheft of that tafte, and the nobleft of all 


grapes 
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and the large mafculin 5 


Eines I ever eatin E Englnds 
wall and thefyarpe ft gravel 5 3 anc 
by the fummer too, to be very ood. Alt 
i fuppofe, by this t time, pretty common : am 
gardeners in my “neighbourhood, | as well 


aioe of quality; for 1 have ever though os 
a this kind, Bs Cs cae they a ate n 
better. - “on 

Of figs there’ are. among us the white, see eias, 
and the tawny: the laft is very fmall, bears ill, and I 
think but.a.bawble. Of the blue ace are two. _— 
three forts, but little different, one fome longet “4 


than the other;. but ¢t 1a kind, whic fwe iS -moft, i i +s 
ever the beft. Of the. white 1 Bote E two. forts, . 4 
and both excellent, one ripe 1 J , 

the other in the end of ‘September, and is yellower t m4 
the firft ; but this is hard to be found among us; ee 


difficult to raife, though an excellent fruit. 


Of apricocks, the beft are the common old fort, 
Sina which ye Jatt i is much 


"The number of. pe pears, gee sancti is 
very great, but the beft are the blanquet, robin, rouf- 
felet, rofati, fans, pepin, jargonel. OF the autumn, 
the buree, the yaa and the bergamot. Of 
the winter, the vergoluz, chafieray, St. Michael, St. 
Germain, and ambret : I efteem the bon-cretien with 
us good for nothing but to bake. - 

Ot plumbs, the beft are St. Fulian, St. Catharine, 
white and blue pedrigon, queen-mother, fheen- -plumb, 
and chefton. * 

Beyond the forts I have named, none I think ‘need 
trouble himfelf, but multiply thefe rather than make 
room for more kinds; and Iam content to leave this 


regifter, 
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r egifter, having been fo often defired it by my friends 
upon their defigns off gardening, , 

_ Fneed fay nothing of apples, being fo well known 
among us; but the beit of-our climate, and I believe 
of all others, is the golden pippin ; and for all forts 


_ of ufes: the next is the Kentifh’ pippin ; but thefe I 


. think are as far from their perfection with us as grapes, 


and yield. to thofe of Normandy, as thefe to thofe in 
Anjou, and even thefe to thofe in Gafcony. In other 


‘fruits the defect of fun is in a great meafure fupplied 


by the advantage of wails. 
‘~The next care to that of fuiting trees with the foil, is 


- that of fuiting fruits to the pofition of walls, grapes, 


peaches, and winter-pears, to be good, mutt be plant- 
e@ipon full fouth, or fouth-eaf; figs are beft upon 
Jeuth-eaft, but will do well upon ‘aff and fouth- wef : 
the weft are proper for cherries, plumbs, or apricocks 3 
but allof them are improved by a /outh wall both as 
to early and tafte: worth, north-weft, or north-caft, 
deferve nothing but greens; thefe fhould be divided 
by woodbines or jeflamins between every green, and 
the other walls, by a vine between every fruit-tree; 
the beft forts upon the /outh walls, the common white 
and. black upon caf and weft, becaufe the other trees 
being many of them (efpecially peaches) very tranfi- 
tory ; fome apt to die with hard winters, others to 
be cut down and make room for new fruits : without 
this method the walls are left for feveral years unfur- 
nifhed ; whereas the vines on each fide cover the void 
{pace in one fummer, and, when the other trees are 
grown, make only a pillar between them of two or 
three foot broad. | 

Whoever would have the beft fruits, in the moft 
perfection our climate will allow, fhould not only take 
care of giving them as much fun, but alfo as much 
air as he can; no tree, unlefs dwarf, fhould be fuifer- 
ed to grow within forty foot of your beft walls, but 
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the farther they lie open is ftill the better. Of all o- 
thers, this care is moft neceflary in vines, which are 
obferved abroad to make the beft wines, where they 
lie upon.fides of hills, and fg moft expofed to the air 
and the winds. The way of pruning them too is beft 
learned from the vineyards, where you fee nothing in 
winter, but what looks like a dead ftump;. and upon 
our walls they fhould be left but like a ragged ftaff, 
not above two or three eyes at moft upon the bearing 
branches; and, the lower the vine and fewer the 
branches, the grapes will be ftill the better. . 
, The beft figure of a garden is either a fquare or an 
oblong, and either upon a flat or a defcent ; they have 
all their beauties, but the beft I efteem an oblong up- 
onadefcent. The beauty, the air, the view makes 
amends for the expence, which is very great in finifh- 
ing and fupporting the terras-walks, in levelling the 
parterres, and in the ftone-ftairs that are neceffary 
from one to the other. . a 
The perfecteft figure of a garden I ever faw,. either 
, at home or abroad, was that of Moor-Park in Hert- - 
fordfire, when I knew it about thirty years ago.. It 
was made by the Countefs of Bedford, efteemed.among 
the greateft wits of her time, and celebrated by Do- 
ctor Donne; and with very great care, excellent con- 
trivance, and much coft ; but greater fums may be 
thrown away without effect or honour, if there want — 
fenfe in proportion to money, or if nature be not fol- 

lowed ; which I fake to be the great rule in this, and 

perhaps in every thing elfe, as far as the condué&. not 

only. of our lives, but our governments. And whe- 

ther the greateft of mortal men fhould attempt the’ 
forcing of nature may beft be judged, by obferving 
-how feldom God Almighty does it himfelf, by fo few, 
true, and undifputed miracles, as we fee or hear of in 
_ the world. For my own part, I know not three wi- 
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fer precepts for the conduét either of Princes or pri 
vate men, than he ay 
% — a 


Servare modum, jinemque tueri, 
Naturamque fequi, E 


~ Becaufe I take the garden I have named to have 
been in all kinds the moft beautiful and perfect, at 
_leaft in the figure and difpofition, that I have ever 
feen, I will defcribe it for a model to thofe that meet 
with fuch a fituation, and are above the regards of 
common expence. It lies on the fide of a hill, (upon 
‘which the houfe ftands) but not very fteep. The 
length of the houfe, where the beft rooms and of moft - 
‘ufe or pleafure are, lies upon the breadth of the ‘gar- 
den, the great parlour opens into the middle of a 
terras gravel-walk that lies even with it, and which 
may be, as I remember, about three hundred paces 
Jong, and broad in proportion; the~border fet with 
ftandard laurels, and at large diftances, which have 
the beauty of orange-trees out of flower and fruit : 
from this walk are three defcents by many ftone-fteps, 
in the middle and at each end, into a very large par- 
terre. This is divided into quarters by gravel walks, 
and adorned with two fountains and eight ftatues in 
the feveral quarters ; at the end of the terras-walk are 
two fummer-houfes, and the fides of the parterre are 
ranged with two large cloifters, open to the garden, 
upon arches of ftone, and ending with two other fum- 
‘mer-houfes even with the cloifters, which are» paved 
with ftone, and defigned for walks of fhade, there 
- being'none other in the whole parterre. Over thefe 
two cloifters are two terrafles covered with lead, and 
fenced with balufters ; -and the paffage into thefe airy 
‘walks is out of the two fummer houfes, at the end of 
the firft terras-walk. The cloifter facing the Sourh is 


covered with vines, and would have been proper for 
an 


} 
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an orange-houfe, and the other for myrtles, or other 

more common greens ; and had, I doubt not, been 

‘; aft for that purpofe, if this piece of gardening had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now.. b 

From the middle of the parterre.is a defcent by ma- 

ny fteps flying on each fide of a grotto that lies between 

them (covered with lead, and flat) into the lower gar- 


den, which is all fruit-trees ranged about the feveral : 


quarters of a wildernefs which is very fhady ; the walks 
here are all green, the grotto embellifhed with figures 
‘of Shell-rock- work, fountains, and water-works. If 
the hill had not ended with the lower garden, andthe 


wall were not bounded by a common’ way that goes _ 


through the park, chey might have added a third quar- 
ter of all greens; but this want is fupplied by a gar- 
den. on the other fide the, houfe, which is all of that 
fort, very wild, fhady, and adorned with rough rock- 
work and fountains, © © 6 
This was Moor-Park, when.J. was acquainted with 
it, and the fweeteft place, I think, that I have feen in 
my life, either before or fince, at home, or abroad; 
what it isnow, I can give little account, having -pafi= 
ed through feveral hands that have made-great changes 


in gardens as well as houfes; but the remembrance 


of what it was is too pleafant ever to forget, and there- 


fore I do not believe to have miftaken the figure of it, _ 


which may ferve for a pattern. to the beft gardens. of 
our manner, and that are moft proper for our country 
and climate. Be ges oe nd TS 

What I have faid, of.the beft forms-of gardens, is 
meant only of fuch as are in fome, fort. regular ; for 
there may be other forms wholly irregular, that-may, 
for aught I’know, have more beauty-than. any of the 
‘others ;''but they muft. owe it to ‘fome extraordinary 


difpofitions of nature in the feat, or fome great ‘race of 


fancy or judgment in the contrivance, which may re- 
duce many difagreeing parts into fome figure, which 
ere 
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fhall yet, upon the whole, -be very apreeable. ‘Some- 
thing of this Ihave feen in fome places, but heard 
more of it from others, ‘who have lived much among 
the. Chinefes 5a people, whofe way of thinking deems 
to lie'as wide of ours in Europe, as their country does, 
Among us, the beauty of buildibg and planting is pla- 
ced. chiefly in fome-certain proportions, fymimetries, or 
uniformities ; our-walks and our trees ranged fo:as ‘to 
, anfwer one,another, and at exact diftances. The Chi- 
nefes {corn this way of planting, and fay; a boy, that 
scan tell an huadred, may plant walks of trees. in 
ftraight ,lines, and over-again{t one another, and ‘to 
what length and extent he-pleafes. But their: greateft 
reach of imagination is employed in contriving figures, 
where the beauty fhall be great, and ftrike ithe. eye, 
but without any order or difpofition of parts, that thall 
becommonly or eafily \obferved: and, though we 
‘have’ hardly any-notion of this fort of beauty, yet they 
haye.a-particular word to exprefs it; and, »where'they 
find it hit their eye atfirft, fight, they fay:the Shara- 
wadgi is fine or is admirable, or any fuch éxpreffion 
of efteem. “And whoever obferves the work upon the 
beft Indian gowns, or the painting upon their bett 
fkreens or purcellans, will'find their beauty is .all of 
- this kind (that is) without.order. But I should hard- 
ly advife any of thefe attempts\in the figure of «gar- 
dens among us; they are adventures of too hard “at- 
chievement for.any common hands; and, though there 
may be more honour if they fucceed well, yet :there 
is more difhonour if they fail, and *tis.twenty, to one 
they will; whereas, in regular figures, ’tis‘hard to 
make any:great and remarkable faults, 

' -The picture Lhave met with in fome: relations of a 
garden:made by a Dutch Governor of their colony, 


_ ppon the cape de bonne E/perance, is admirable, and 


defctibed to be of an oblong figure, very large extent 
and divided into four quarters, by long and crofs walks, 
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ranged with all forts of orange-trees, lemons, limes, 
and citrons; each of thefe four quarters is planted with 
the trees, fruits, flowers, and. plants that are native 
and proper to each of the four parts of the world ; fo 
as in this one inclofure are to be found the feveral 
gardens of Europe, Afa, Afric, and America. There 
could not be, in my mind, a greater thought of a gar- 
dener, nor a nobler idea of a garden, nor better fuited 
or chofen for the climate, which is about thirty de- 
grees, and may pafs for the He/perides of our age, 
whatever or where-ever ‘the other was. Yet this is 
agreed by all to have been in the iflands or continent 
upon-the /outh-weft of Africa, but what their forms or 
their fruits were, none, that I know, pretend to tells 
nor whether their golden apples were for tafte, or on- 
ly for fight, as thofe of Montezuma were in Mewico, 
who had large trees, with ftocks, branches, leaves, 
and fruits, all admirably compofed and wrought of 
gold; but this was only ftupenduous in coft and art, 
and anfwers not at all, in my opinion, the delicious va- 
rieties of nature in other gardens. . . 
What I have faid, of gardening, is perhaps enough 
for any Gentleman to know, fo as to make no great 
. faults, nor be much impofed upon in the defigns of 
that kind, which I think ought to be applauded, and 
encouraged in all countries. That'and building be-. 
ing a fort of creation, that raife beautiful fabrics and 
figures out of nothing, that make the convenience 
and pleafure of ‘all private habitations, that employ 


many hands, and circulate much money among the _ 


poorer fort and artifans, that aré-a~ public: fervice to _ 
one’s country, by the example as well as effect, which 
adorn the fcene, improve the earth, and even the air 
itfelf in fome degree. ‘The reft, that belongs to this 
fubject, mutt be a gardener’s part ; upon whofe fkill, 
diligence, and care, the beauty of the grounds and 

excellence: of the fruits will much depend, © ‘Though 
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if the foil arid, forts be well chofen, well fuited, and 
difpofed to the walls, the ignorance or carelefnefs of 
fe fervants can hardly leave the matter difappoint- 
ed. sent 2. 
~ «I will not enter further upon his trade, than by 
_ three fhort directions or advices: firft, in all plan- 
~ tations, either for his mafter or himfelf, to -draw his 
_ trees out of fome nurfery that is upona leaner and 
lighter feil than his own where he removes them; 
without this care they will not thrive in feveral years, 
perhaps never ;/and muft make way for new, which 
fhould be avoided: all that can be; for life is too 
‘fhort and uncertain, to be renewing often your plan- 
tations. The wails of your garden, without their fur- 
niture, look as ill as. thofe of your houfe; fo that 
you cannot dig up your'garden too often, nor too 
feldom cut them down. 
- + The fecondis, in all trees you raife, to have fome 
regard to the ftock, as well as the graft or bud; _ for 
_ the firft.will have a fhare in giving tafte and feafon to 
‘ the fruits it produces, how little foever it is ufually 
+ obferved by our gardeners. I have found grafts of 
the fame tree, upon a bon-cretien-ftock, bring chafferay 
pears, that lafted till March, but with. a rind green 
and rough: and others,. upon-a metre-john-ftock, 
~~ with a fmooth and yellow fkin, which were rotten in 
_, November. 1 am apt to think, all the difference be- 
- tween the St. Michael and the ambrette pear (which 
_ has puzzled our gardeners) is only what comes from 
this variety of the ftocks ; and by this, perhaps, as 


a well as by raifing from ftones and kernels, moft of the 
new fruits are produced every age. So the grafting a 
_ crab upon a white thorn brings the lazarolli, a. fruit 


_ efteemed at Rome, though I do not find it worth culti- 


vating here; and I believe the cidrato (or hermaphro- 
dite) came from budding a citron .upon ao orange. 
_ The beft peaches are raifed by buds of the beft fruits 
es upon 
. o 
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upon ftocks, growing from ftones of the belt peaches 5 
~ and fo the bef’apples and pears, from ‘the beft kinds 
-graftedjupon ftocks, ‘from kernels alfo of the beft forts, 


with refpeét to the feafon, as well as beauty and tafte: — 


And Ubelieve fo many excellent winter-pears, as have 
“eome into France fince forty years, may have bee 
found: out by grafting faummer-pears of the fineft tafte 
and: moft water, upon winter-f{tocks. Pree, 
The third adviceis, to take the greateft care and 
pains'in preferving your trees from the worft difeafe,’ 
to which thofé of the beft fruits are fabject in the beft 
foils, and: upon the beft walls. Fis what has not 
been (that I know of) taken notice of with us, tilkI 


was forced to obferve it by the experience of my gar- - 


dens, though I have fince met with it in books® both 
ancient and modern. ‘I found my vines, ' peachés,  a- 
pricocks, and plumbs upon my beft fouth walls, and 
fometimes upon my weft, apt for feveral years to a 


foot, or*fmuttinefs upon their leaves firft, and then — 


upon their fruits, which were good for nothing: the 
years they were fo affected. My orange-trees were 
likewife fubject to it, and never profpered while they 
were fo; and I have known fome'collections quite de- 
— ftroyed' by it. But Ecannot fay that ever I-found: e1- 


ther my figs or pears‘ infeéted with it, nor any trees 


upon my eaft-walls, though I do ‘not well ‘conjecture 
at the reafon. The reft were fo fpoiled with it, that 
I complained to feveral of the oldeft and-beft gardeners 
of England, who knew nothing of it, but that they 
often fell into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it 
fome blight of.the fpring. L obferved after fome years, 
that the difeafed trees had very frequent, upon their 
ftocks and branches, a {mall infect of a dark brown 


= 


is 


\ 


colour, figured like a fhield, and about the fize of a | 


large wheat-corn; they ftuck clofe to the’ bark, and. 
in many places covered it, efpecially about the joints + 
in winter they are dry, and thin-thelled, but in fpring 


é 


they 
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they begin to grow foft, and to fill with moifture, and 
to throw a fpawn like a black duft upon the ftocks, 
as well as the leaves and fruits. eit 


+ J met afterwards with thé mention 6f. this difeafe, 


~ _/ as known among orange-trees, ina book-written up- 


= 


on that fubjeét in’ Holland, and fince in Paufanias, as 
a thing fo much taken notice of im Greece, that the 
author defcribes a certain fort of earth which cures 
pediculos vitis, or, the lice of the vine. -'This is of all 
others the moft peftilent difeafe of the beft fruit-trees, 
and upon the very beft foils of gravel and fand (efpe- 
cially where theyare too hungry :) and is fo contagi- 
ous, that.it is propagated to new plants raifed from 
old trees that are infeéted, and fpreads to new ones 
that are planted near-them, which makes me imagine, 
that it lies in the root, and that the beft cure were by 
application there. But I have tried all forts of foil 
without effect, and can prefcribe no other remedy, 
than to prune your trees as clofe as you can, efpecial- 
ly the tainted wood, then to wafh them very clean 
with a wet brufh, fo as not to leave one fhell upon 
them that you can difcern: and upon your oranges to 
pick off every one that you can find, by turning eve- 
ry leaf, as well as brifhing clean the ftocks and branch- 
es. Without thefe cares and diligences, you had bet- 
ter root up any trees that are infected, renew all the 
mould in your borders or boxes, and plant.new found 
trees, rather than fuffer the difappointments and vexa- 
tion of your old ones.. , 

I may perhaps be allowed to know fomething of 


~ this trade, “fince I have fo Jong allowed myfelf to be 


ood for nothing’elfe, which few men will do, or en- 
joy their gardens, without often looking abroad to 
fee how other matters play, what motions in the State, 
and what invitations they may hope for into other 


= > fcenes* ‘ 
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For my own part, as the country life, and this part — 
of it more particularly, were the inclination of my 


youth itfelf, fo they are the pleafure of my age; and 
I can truely fay, that, among many great employments 


Po 


— 


that have fallen to, my fhare, I have never afked or | 


fought for any one of them, but often endeavoured to — 


efcape from them, into the eafe and freedom of a pri- 
vate fcene, where a man may go his own way, and 
his own pace, in the common. paths or circles of 
life. 


Inter. cuntta leges et percunétabere dottos 

Qua ratione queas traducere leniter evum, eg 
Quid, curas minuat,, quid-te tibi reddat amicum, > 
Quid puré tranquillet, honos an dulce lucellum, 

An fecretum iter, et fallentis femita vite. 


But above all, the learned read and.afk oy 
By what means you may gently pa/s your age, 
What leffens care, what makes thee thine own friend, 
What truely calms the mind, honour, or wealth, 


‘Or eélfe.a private path of ftealing life? 


_/Thefe are queftions that a man‘ought at leaft to. afle 
himfelf, whether he afks others. or no, and to choofe 
his courfe of life rather by his own humour and tem- 
per, than by common accidents, or adviceof: friendss 
at leaft if the Spani/> proverb be true, that a. fool 


ik more in his own houfe than a wife man in an- 
Other’s, 


The meafure of choofing well is, whether a man likes _ 
what he has chofen, which I thank God has befallen. 
me; and though, among the follies of my life, 


building and planting have not been the leaft, and 
have coft me more than [have the confidence to own ; 
yet they have been fully recompenfed by the fweetnefs 
and fatisfaction of this retreat, where, fince my refo- 

lution 


oe ee 
4 
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_ lution taken of never entering again into any public 
_ , employments, Ihave pafied five years without ever go- 
ing once to town, though I am almoft in fight of it, 
_ and have a houfe there always ready to receive me. 
-_. Nor has this been any fort of affectation, as forme have 
thought it, but a mere want of defire or humour to 
make fo fmall a remove; for, when I am in this cor- 

ner, can truly fay with Horace, : 


Me quoties reficit gelidus Digentia rivus, 

Qaid fentire putas, quid credis amice precari ? 

Sit mibi quod nine eft etiam minus, ut mibi vivam, 
Quod fupereft evi; fi quid fupereffe volunt dii. 
Sit bond librorum, et provifé frugis in anhum 
Copia, ne dubie fiuitem fpe pendulus hor 2; 

Hoe fatis eft oraffe Fovem qui donat et aufert, 


Me when the cold Digentian frream revives, 
What does my friend believe I think of afk ? 
Let mé yet lefs poffe/s, fo I may live, 
Whaté er of life remains, unto myfelf. 
May I have books enough, and one year’s fore, 
” Not to depend upon cach doubtful hour ; 
. This is enough of mighty Jove to pray, 
ry Who, as he pleafes, gives and takes away. 


That which makes the cares of gardening more ne- _ 
céffary, or at leaft more éxcufable, is, that all men 
eat fruit that can get it; fo'as the choice is only, whe- 
ther one will eat good or ill’; and between thefe the 
difference is not greater in point of tafte and delicacy 
than it is of health: for the firft Iwill only fay, that 
whoever has ufed to eat good will do very great pe- 
nance; when he comes’to ill: and, for the other, I 
think nothing is more evident, than as ill or unripe 
fruit is: extremely unwholfome, and caufes fo many 
untitnely deaths, or fo much ficknefs about autumn, 
in 


~ 
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in all great cities where ’tis greedily fold as well as 
eaten; fo no part of diet, in any feafon, is fo health- 
ful, fo natural, and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as 
good and well-ripened fruits; for this I make the, 
meafure of their being good; and, let the kinds be 
what they will, if they will not ripen perfectly in our 
climate, they are better never planted, or never eaten. 
- Ican fay it for myfelf at leaft, and all my friends, that 
the feafon of fummer fruits is ever the feafon of health 
with us, which I reckon from the beginning of June 
to the end of September, and for all fickneffes of the 
ftomach (from which moft others are judged to pro- 
ceed) Ido not think any that are, like me, the moft 
fubjeét to them, fhall complain, whenever they eat 
thirty or forty cherries before meals, or the like pro- 
portion of ftrawberries, white figs, foft peaches, or 
orapes perfectly ripe. But thefe after Michaelmas 1 do 
not think wholfome with us, unlefs attended by fome 
fit of hot and dry weather, more than is ufual after 
that feafon; when the frofts or the rain hath taken 
them, they grow dangerous, and‘nothing but the au- 
tumn and winter-pears are to be reckoned in feafon, 
befides apples, which, with cherries, are of all others 
the moft innocent food, and perhaps the beft phyfic. 
Now whoever will be fure to eat good fruit, muft do 
it out of a garden of his own; for, befides the choice 
fo neceffary in the forts, the foil, and fo many other 
circumftances that go to compofe a good garden, or 
produce good fruits, there is fomething very nice in 
gathering them, and choofing the beft, even from the 
fame tree. The beft forts of all among us, which I 
efteem the white figs and the foft peaches, will not car- 
ry without fuffering, The beft fruit, that is boughr, 
has no more of the Mafter’s care, than how to raife 
the greateft gains; his bufinefs is to have as much 
fruit as he can upon as few trees; whereas the way, to 
3 ‘ have 
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have it excellent, is to have but little upon many trees, 
So that for all things out of a garden, either of falads 
or fruits, a poor man will eat better, that has one of 
his own, than a rich man that has none. And this is 
all I think of neceffary and ufeful to be known upon 
this fubject. ‘. 


OF 


f— 


* 


HEROIC VIRTUE 


improvements of art wherein men have ex- 

celled and diftinguifhed themfelves moft in the 

world, there are two only that have had the ho- 
nour of being called divine, andof giving that efteem 
or appellation to fuch as poflefied them in very eminent 
degrees; which are, heroic virtue, and poetry: for 
prophecy cannot be efteemed any excellency of nature 
or of art, but, where-ever it is true, is an immediate 
gift of God, and beftowed according to his pleafure, 
and upon fubjects of the meaneft capacity; upon 
women or children, or even things inanimate ;° as the 
ftones placed in the High-Prieft’s breaft-plate, which 
were a facred oracle among the ews. 

I will leave poetry to an effay by itfelf, and dedi- 
cate this only to that antiquated fhrine of heroic vir- 
tue, which however forgotten, or unknown in latter 
ages, muft yet be allowed to have produced in the 
world the advantages moft valued among men, and 
which moft diftinguifh their underftandings, and their 
lives, from the reft of their fellow-creatures. 

Though it be eafier to defcribe heroic virtue, by the 
effects and examples, than by caufes or definitions ; yet 
it may be faid to arife from fome great and native ex- 
cellencyof temper or genius tranfcending the common 

race 


: MONG all the endowments of nature, or 


, 


v 
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race of mankind, in wifdom, goodnefs, and fortitude, 
Thefe ingredients advantaged by birth, improved! by 
education, and: affifted. by fortune, feém.to make that 
noble compofition, which gives fuch a luftre to thofe 
who have poffeffed it, as made them appear to! com- 
mon eyes fomething- more: tham mortals, and to: have 
been born-of fome mixture between divine and human 
race; to have been: honoured: and obeyed in their 
lives, and after their deaths bewailed and adored; 
The’ greatnef§:of their wifdom: appearedsin the! ex: 
cellency of their inventions ; anditheft, by the ood: 
nefs. of their nature;. were turned and exercifed upon 
fuch fubjects, as:were of general: good to. mankind in 
the common ufes of, life, or to their own:countries in 


the inftitutions of: fuch laws, orders, or governments, 


as were of moft eafe, fafety, and: advantage.to ‘civil 
fociety:. Their valour: was: employed ‘in defending 
their’ own countries: from. the violence’ of ill'men at 
home;: or enemies: abroad; in reducing: their: barba- 
rous-neighbours' to: the fame forms and ‘orders ‘of civil 
lives and inftitutions ;. or in relieving others from the 
cruelties:and:oppreffions of tyranny-and violence, 
Thefe are all comprehended in three verfes of Virgil, 
defcribing, the bleffed feats.in Eiyfum,. and thofe that 


enjoyed them, ory 


Hic manus ob\patriam pugnondovuluera paff, 
Tnventas aut qui vitamexcoluere per artes, - 
Quique fui memores alias fecere merendo. 


Here fuch, as for their country wounds receiv'd, 
Or who by arts invenied life improv'd, 
Or by deferving made themfelves remember’ d. 


And, indeed the character of heroic virtue feems to 
be, in fhort, the deferving well of mankind. . Where 
thisis chief in defign; and great in fuccefs, the pre+ 

tence 


_ 
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tehce toa hero lies very fair, and can never be allowed 
without it. ar 
I have faid, that this excellency of genius muft be 
native, becaufe it can never* grow to any great height, 
if it be only acquired or affected: but it muft-be en- 


nobled: by birth, to give it more luftre, efteem, and 


authority 5 it muft be cultivated by education and in- 


- ftruction, to improve its growth, and direct its: end 


and application; and it muft be affifted by fortune, 
to preferve it to maturity; becaufe the nobleft fpirit 
or genius in the world, if it falls, though never fo 
bravely, in its firft enterprifes, cannot deferve enough 
of mankind, to pretend to fo great a’reward, as ‘the 
efteem of heroic virtue. And yet perhaps many a 
perfon has died in the firft battle or adventure he at~ 
chieved, and lies buried in filence and oblivion; who, 
had he out-lived as many dangers ‘as Alexander did, 
might have fhined:as bright in honour and fame. Now 
fince fo many ftars go to the making up of this con- 
ftellation, ’tis no wonder it has fo feldom appeared in 
the world; nor that, when it does, it is received and 
followed with fo much gazing, and {fo much venera- 
tion, ek 
Among the fimpler ages or generations of men, in 
feveral countries, thofe, who were the firft inventors: 
of arts generally received and applauded as moft ne- 
ceffary or ufeful to human life, were honoured alive, 
and, after death, worfhipped as Gods. And fo were 
thofe, who had. been the firft authors of any good and 
well inftituted civil government in any country, by 


_ which the native inhabitants were reduced from favace 


and brutifh lives, to the fafety and.convenience of fo- 
cieties, the enjoyment of property, the obfervance of 
orders, and the obedience of laws; which were fol- 
lowed by fecurity, plenty, civility, riches, induftry, 
and all kinds of arts. The evident advantages and 
common benefits of thefe forts of inftitutions, made 


people 
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that were thereby offered them. Such perfons of old, - 


y 


a 


people generally inclined Wy aayeN to obey fuch Govern- 
ors, the neighbour nations to efteem them, and there- 
ey willingly enter into their protection, or eafily yield 
to the force of their arms and prowels. att con- 
qiicits began to be made in the world, and upon the 
fame defigns. of reducing barbarous nations unto civil 


of fubduing thofe by force to obey them, who refufed 
to accept willingly the advantages of life or condition 


who, excelling in thofe virtues, were attended by thefe 
fortunes, and made great and famous conquefts, and 
Jeft them under good conftitutions of laws and go- 


_vernments; or who inftituted excellent and lafting or- 
_ ders and frames of any political ftate; in what compafs 


foever of country, or under what name foever of civil 
government, were obeyed as Princes or Lawgivers in 
their own times, and were called, in after ages, by 
the name of heroes. 

From thefe fources, J believe, may be deduced all 
or moft of the theology or idolatry of all the ancient 
Pagan countries, within the compafs of the four great 
empires, fo much renowned in ftory, and perhaps of 


_ fome others, as great in theit conftitutions, and as ex- 


tended in their conquefts, though not fo much cele- 
brated or obferved by learned men. 

From all I can gather upon the furveys of ancient 
ftory, I am apt to conclude, that Saturn was a King of 
Crete, and expelled that kingdom by his fon. That 
Fupiter, having driven out his father from Crete, con- 
quered Greece or at leaft the Peloponne/us; and having, 
among thofe inhabitants, introduced the ufe of agri- 
culture, of property and civility, and eftablifhed a 
juft and regular kingdom, was, by them, adored as 
chief of their Gods. 


Ante Fovem nulli fubigebant arva coloni. 
Vou Ul. Ff That 
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and well-regulated conftitutions and governments, and 
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ai ‘That his brothers, filters, fons and daughters, were 


- worfhipped likewife, for the inventions of things chief- 
ly ufeful, neceffary, or agreeable to human life. So 
Neptune, for the art or improvement of navigation s 

Vulcan, tor that of forging brafs and iron; Minerva, 


of fpinning ; Apollo, ot mufic, and poetry ; Mercury, 


of manual arts and merchandife; Bacchus, for the in- 


vention of wine; and Ceres, of corn. 


Ido not find any traces left by which a probable 
conjecture may be made of the age, wherein this race 
of Saturn flourifhed in the world, nor, confequently, 


“what length of time they were adored; for as to 


Bacchus and Hercules, it is generally agreed, that there 
were more than one or two of thofe names, in very 
different times, and perhaps countries, as Greece and 
Egypt; and that the laft, who was fon of Alcmena, 
and one of the Argonauts, was very modern, . in re- 
fpect of the other more ancient, who was contempo- 
rary with the race of Jupiter. But the ftory of that 
Bacchus and Hercules, who are faid to have conquered 
India, is grown too obfcure, by the dark fhades of fo 
great antiquity, or difguifed by the mafk of fables and 


fiction of poets. 


ts 


andof Egypi; the firft having extended his victories 


The fame divine honours were rendered by the E- 
Zyptians to Ofyris; in whofe temple was infcribed on 
a pillar, that he had gone through all countries, and 
every where taught men all that he found  neceflary 
for the common good of mankind ; by the Alfyrians 
to Belus, the founder of that kingdom, and great in- 
ventor or improver of aftronomy among the Chaldeans ; 
by the orginal Latins or Hetrufcans, to Fanus, who 
introduced agriculture into Ttaly ; and theie three were 
worfhipped as Gods by thofe ancient and Jearned na- 
tions. ue 

Ninus and Sefofiris were renowned for their mighty 
conqueft, and efteemed the two great heroes of Afyria 


to 
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to the river Indus, and the other, thofe of the Ee work : Ps 

ans, over Afia, as far as Pontus. The time of Ninus 


is controverted among hiltorians, being by fome pla- 
ced thirteen, by others eight hundred years before Sar- 
danapalus: but that of Se/ofris is, in my opinion, 


much harder to be affirmed. For I do not fee how 


their opinion can be allowed, who make him to be 


Sefack, that took Ferufalem in the time of Reboboam, — 
fince no more is faid in fcripture of the progrefs of 
_that expedition: nor is the time of it mentioned in | 


the Grecian ftory, though fome records are there found, 


of all that paffed after the Trojan war, and with di-— 


ftinction enough. But the moft ancient among them 


fpeak of the reign of Sef,/ivis, and his mighty con-~ 


queits, as very ancient then, and agree the kingdom 
of Colchis to have defcended from a colony there efta- 
blifhed by this famous King, as a monument how far 
northward his victories had extended. Now this 
kingdom flourifhed in the time of the Argonauts, and 
excelled in thofe arts of magic and enchantments, 
which they were thought to have brought with them 


‘out of Egypt, fo as 1 think the ftory of this King 


mult be reckoned as almoft covered with the ruins of 
time. 


or from fiercer and wilder men that infefted them; 
from robbers and fpoilers, or from cruel aad lawlefs 
tyrants. - Thefeus was befides honoured as founder of 
the more civil ftate or kingdom of Athens, which city 
firft began to flourifh and grow great by his inftituti- 
ons, though his father had been King of the feattered 


‘villages or inhabitants of 4¢éica. 


In the fame age flourifhed Minos King of Grete, re- 
uted to be fon of Fupiter; who, by the force and 


number of his fleets, became Lord of the Ageaw 


iflands, 


The two next heroes, that enter the fcene, are the 
‘Theban Hercules and The;eus, both renowned among the 
Greeks, tor freeing their country from fierce wiid beatts, 


_ which may be obferved is, that all the conduct and 
courage of Heétor were employed, in the defence of | 


a 
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iflands, and moft of the coafts of Greece, and was re- 
nowned dsa hero, for the juftnefs of his laws, and 
the greatnefs of his reign. Nie 

For the heroes, in the time of the Trojan wars, fo 
much celebrated in thofe two charming poems, which 
from tkem were called heroical, though ’tis eafy to 
take their characters from thofe admirable pictures 
drawn of them by Homer and Virgil, yet ’tis hard to 
find them in the relations of any authentic ftory. ‘That 


his country and his father againft a foreign invafion: 
the valour of Achilles was exercifed in the common 
caufe, wherein his whole nation was engaged upon the 
fatal revenge of the rape of Helen, though he had 
been aflyred by certain prophefies, that he fhould die 


before the walls of Troy; and eas, having em- 


ployed his utmoft prowefs in defence of his country, 
faved his father and the Zrajan Gods, gathered up the 
remainders of his ruined country, failed to Italy, and 
there founded a kingdom, which gave rife to the 
greateft empire of the world. . 

' About two hundred and fifty years after thefe, Ly- 
curgus inftituted the Spartan State, upon laws and or- 
ders fo different from thofe ufual in thofe times and 
countries, that more than human authority feemed 
neceflary to eftablifh them; and the Pysbian Prieftefs 


pee 


told him, fhe did not know whether the fhould call — : 


him a God ora man, And indeed no civil or politic 
conftitutions have been more celebrated than his, by 
the beft authors of ancient ftory and times, — 

The next heroes, we meet with upon record, were 
Romulus and Numa, of which the firft founded the 
oman city and State, and the other polithed the civil 


and religious orders of both in fuch a degree, that the 


priginal infticutions of thefe two lawgivers continued 
as long as that glorious State, : 


The 
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The next hero, that came upon the ftage, was Cy- 


‘us, who freed his country from their fervitude to the 


Medes, eredted the Perfan empire upon the ruins of 
the Affyrian,; adorned it with excellent conftirutions . 


and laws, and extended it weftward, by the conqueft 


of ali the leffer 4a and Lydia, to the very coafts of 
the gean fea. Whether the picture of Cyrus, drawn 


_ by Xenophon, be after the life, or only imaginary, we 


may find in it the trueft character that can be given of 
heroic virtue : and ’tis certain his memory was always 
celebrated among the Perfians, though not profecuted 
by divine honours, becaufe that nation adored one Su- 
reme God, without any reprefentation or idol; and 
in the next place the fun, to whom alone they offered 
facrifices. 5 
Alexander was the next renowned in ftory, having 
founded the Grecian monarchy, by the intire conqueit 


_ of the Perfan, and extended it by the addition of 
Greece and Macedon. But he attained not the efteem 


or appellation of an hero, though he affected and 


_. courted it by his mother’s ftories of his birth, and by 


the flatteries of the Prieft and oracle of Fupiter dm- 
mon. Elis pretence was juftly excluded by his intem- 
perance in wine, in anger, and in luft; and more yet 
by his cruelties and his pride: for true honour has 
fomething in it fo humourous, as to follow commonly 


thofe who avoid and neglect it, rather than thofe wha 


feck and purfue it. Befides, he inftituted no orders 
or frame of government, in the kingdoms either of 
Macedon or Perfia ,; but rather corrupted and diforder- 
ed thofe he found: and feems to have owed the fuc- 
cefles of his enterprifes, to the counfels and conduc of 
his father’s old officers ; after whofe difgrace and fall, 
immediately fucceeded that of his fortune and his life, 


’ Yet he mutt be allowed, to have much contributed ta 


his own glory and fame, by a great native genius and 


ynlimited bounty, and by the greateft boldnels of en- 


terprife, 


& 
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terprife, {corn of danger, and fearlefnefs of death, 
that could be in any mortal man. He was a prodigy 
‘of valour and of fortune; but, whether his virtues or 
his faults were greateft, isthard to be decided. 
Czfar, who is commonly efteemed to have been 
founder of the Roman empire, feems to have poffefled | 
very eminently all the qualities, both native and ac- 
quired, that enter into the compofition of an hero, 
but failed of the attribute of honour, becaufe he o- 
verthrew the laws of his own country; and orders 
of his flate, and raifed his greatnefs by the conqueft 
of his fellow-citizens, more than of their enemies ; 
and after he came to the empire lived not to perfect 
the frame of fuch a government, or atchieve fuch con- 
quefts as he feems to have had in defign. 
’” Thefe four great monarchies, with the fmaller king- 
doms, principalities, and ftates, that were fwallowed 
up by their conquefts and extent, make the fubject of 
‘what is called ancient ftory, and are fo excellently re- 
Jated by the many Greek and Latin authors, ftill ex- 
tant and in common vogue, fo commented, enlarged, 
reduced into order of time and place, by many more _ 
‘of the modern writers, that they are known to all 
men, who profefs to ftudy or entertain themfelves with 
reading. ‘The orders and inftitutions of thefe feveral 
governments, their progrefs and duration, their fuc- — 
ceffes or decays, their events and revolutions, make 
the common themes of fcliools and colleges, the ftu- 
dy of learned, and the converfation of idle men, the 
arguments of hiftories, poems, and romances. From 
the actions and fortunes of thofe Princes and lawgivers, 
are drawn the common examples of virtue and ho- : 
nour, the reproaches of vice, which are illuftrated by 
the felicities or misfortunes that attend them. From 
the events and revolutions of thefe governments are 
drawn the ufual inftru@tions of Princes and Statefmen, 
and the difcourfes and reflexions -of the greateft wits 
‘ Re 
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and writers upon the, politics, From the orders and 
__ inftitutions, the laws and cuftoms of thefe empires 
and ftates, the fages of law and of juftice, in all 
countries, endeavour to deduce the very common laws 
of nature and of nations, as well as the particular ci- 
vil or municipal of kingdoms and provinces. From 
thefe they draw their arguments and precedents, in 
all difputes concerning the pretended excellencies or 
defaults of the feveral forts of governments that are 
extolied or decried, accufed or defended; concerning © 
_the rights of war and peace, of invafion and defence 
between Sovereign Princes, as well as of authority 
and obedience,’ of prerogative and liberty in civil con- 
tentions. 
Yet the ftage of all thefe empires, and revolutions 
of all thefe heroic actions, and thefe famous conttitu- 
tions (how great or how wife foever any of them are 
efteemed) is but a limited compafs of earth, that leaves 
out many vaft regions of the world, the which, tho’ 
accounted barbarous, and little taken notice of in ftory, 
or by any celebrated authors, yet have a right to come 
in for their voice, in agreeing upon the laws of nature 
and nations (for aught I know) as well as the reft, that 
© have arrogated it wholly to themfelves; and befides, 
in my opinion, there are fome of them, that,. upon 
~ inquiry, will be found to have equalled or exceeded 
all che others, in the wifdom of their conftitutions, 
the extent of their conquefts, and the duration of their 
empires or f{tates. . 
The famous fcene of the four great monarchies was 
~~ that midland part of the world, which was bounded 
on the Eajt by the river Indus, andon the Weft by the 
Atlantic.ocean; on the North by the river Oxus, the 
Cafpian and the Euxine feas, and the Danube; on the 
South by the mountain Atlas, Athicpia, Arabia, and 
from thence to the mouth of Indus, by the fouthern 
ocean. rey P 
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Tis true, that Semiramis and Alexander re faid to 
have conquered India ; but the firft feems only to have 
fubdued fome parts of it, that ‘lie upon the borders 
of that river; and /exander’s atchievements, there, 
feem rather like a journey than a conqueft ; and” tho’ 


he pierced through the country, from Indus to Gauges, ° 


yet he left even undifcovered the greateft parts of 
that mighty region, which by the ancients was report- 
ed to contain an hundred and eighteen great and po- 
pulous nations, and which, for aught ii know, were 
never conquered but by the Tarfars. 
~ [reckon neither Scythia nor Arabia for parts of 
that ancient fcene of, action and ftory; for, though 
Cyrus and Darius entered the firft, yet they foon left it, 
one with lofs of his honour, and the other of his life. 
| And for Arabia, J neither find it was ever conquered, 
or indeed well difcovered or furveyed ; nor much more 
known, than by the commerce of their fpices and 
perfumes. I mean that part of it, which is called 
Arabia Felix, and is environed on three fides by the 
fea; for the northern fkirts, that join to Syria, have en- 
tered into the conquefts or commerce of the four great 
empires 3 but that, which feems to have fecured the 
other, is the ftony and fandy defarts, through which 
no armies can pafs for want of water. 

Now if we confider the’map of the world, as it lies 
at prefent before us, fince the difcoveries made by the 
navigations of thefe three laft centuries, we fhall eafi- 
ly find what vaft regions there are, which have been 
left out of that ancient fcene on all fides: and though 
paffing for barbarous, they have not been efteemed 
worth the pens of any good authors, and are known 
only by common and poor relations of traders, fea~ 
men, or travellers ; yet, by all I have read, I am in- 
clined to believe that fome of thefe out-lying parts of 
the world, however unknown bythe ancients, and over- 


looked by the modern learned, may yet have afforded, 
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as much matter of action and fpeculation, as the other 
fcene fo much celebrated in ftory. I mean not only 
in their vaft extent, and variety of foils and climates, 
with their natural produtions, but even in the excel- 
lent conftitutions of laws and cuftoms, the wife and 
lafting foundations of ftates and empires, and the 
mighty flights of conquefts that have rifen from’fach 
orders and infticutions. 


mighty heights, lived very long, and dourifhed much . 
_ in thefe remote (and, as we will have it, more ignoble) 
regions of the world: whereof one is at the farcheft 
degree of our.egfern longitude, being the kingdom of 
China. The next is at the fartheft we/feru, whichis - 
thatof Peru, The third is the outmott of our sorth- 
erm latitude, which is Scythia or Tartary. And the 
fourth is Arabia, which lies very far upon the fouth- 
eri. mi 

For that vaft continent of Africa, that extends be- 
tween mount Aflas, and the fouthern ocean; though 
it be found to fwarm in people, to abound in gold, 
to contain many great.kingdoms, and infinite fmaller 
principalities, to be pierced by thoft two famous ri- 
vers of the Wile and the Niger, to produce a race of 
men that feem hardly of the fame fpecies with the reft 
of mankind ; yet I cannot find any traces of that he- 
foic virtue, that may entitle them to any fhare in this 
eflay. For whatever remains in ftary of t/as, or his 
kingdom of old, is fo obfcured with age or fables, 
that it may go along with thofe of the At/antic iflands 
though J know not whether thefe themfelves were by 
Solon or Plato intended for fables,or no, or for relations 
they.had met with among, the Egyptian Priefts, and 
. -which perhaps were by them otherwife efteemed. 
Vou. I. Gg oto 
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r [ MELE great and ancient kingdom of Ching is 
| bounded to the Ea/f and South by the ocean, to 
the North by a ftone wall of twelve hundred miles 
long, raifed againft the invafion of the Zartars ; and 
to the Weft, by vaft and unpaffable mountains or defarts, 
which the labour or curiofity of no mortal man has been 
ever yet known to have pierced through, or given any 
account of. When Alexander would have pafied the 
river Ganges, he was told by the Indians that nothing) 
beyond it was inhabited, and that all was either im- 
paffable marfhes, lying between great rivers, or fandy 
defarts, or fteep mountains, full only of wild beafts, 
but wholly deftitute of mankind. So as Ganges was 
efteemed by ancients the bound of the earftern world : 
’ fince the ufe of the compafs, and extent of navigation, it 
is found that there are feveral populous kingdoms lie be- 
tween Ganges and the defarts or mountains that divide 
them from China; as Pegu, Siam, Cirote, and others 
lie in this fpace, coafting along the borders of great 
rivers northwards ; which are faid to run about the 
Jength of Indus and Ganges, and all of them to rife. 
“from one mighty lake in the mountains of Fartary. 
But from none of thefe kingdoms is known any other 
way of paflage or commerce into China, than by 

ea. 
From Indofton, or the Mogul’s country, there -is 
none other ufual ; and fuch, as travel from thence by 
land, are forced to go many degrees northward before 
they turn to the eaft, to pafs many favage kingdoms 
or countries of ‘the Jartars, to travel through vaft 
fandy defarts, and“ other prodigious high and fteep 
mountains, where no Carriage or beaft is able to pafs, 
‘but only men on foot; and over one ‘mountain par. 
ticularly 
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ticularly efteemed the higheft in the world; where the 
air is fo thin, that men cannot travel over it without 
danger of their lives; and never in fummer without 
being poifoned by the fcent of certain herbs that grow 
upon it 5 which is mortal when they are in flower. 
After eight or nine months journey from the Mogu/'s 
Court, feveral perfons have travelled this way, ‘till - 
they came to the wall that defends or divides Ching 
from Tartary, and fo tothe imperial city of Peking, 
fituate in the northern parts of this mighty region, 
which the Chinefes call a world by itfelf; and efteem 
themfelves the only reafonable and civilized people, 
having no neighbours on three fides ; and to the north 
only the Zartars, whom they efteem but another fort 
of wild or brutifh men; and therefore they fay in 
common proyerb, That the Chinefes only fee with two 

eyes, and all other men but with one. , 
By this firuation, and by a cuftom or law very anci- 
ent among them, of fuffering no ftranger to come in- 
‘to their country, or, if they do, not permitting him 
to go out, or return any more to his own, this vaft 
continent continued very long, and wholly unknown 
to the reft of the world; and, forafmuch as I can 
find, was firft difcovered to us by Paulus Venetus ; who, 
about four hundred years ago, made a voyage from 
Vemce, through Armenia, Perfia, and feveral parts of 
Tartary, to that which he names the kingdom of Ca- 
taya, and to the famous city of Cambalu (as he calls 
them) and, after feventeen years refidence of his fa- 
ther and himfelf in that Court of the great Cham, 
returned to Venice, and left the world a large account 

of this voyage. 7 

Since his time, and within two or three hundred 
years, feveral miffionary Friars and Jefuits have, up- 
_on devotion or command of their fuperiors, pierced 
with infinite pains and dangers through thefe vaft and 
favage regions, fome from the Mogul’s country, fome 
through 
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through Armenia ‘and Perfa, and arrived at Peking $ 
which I make no queftion (by comparing all their fe- 

veral accounts and relations) is the fame famous city 

that is called Cambalu by Paulus Venetus, feated in the 
northern provinces of China, which is by him called 
Cataya. The réafon of this difference in’ names was, 
‘that, when Paulus Venttus was there, the Cham of cafe 
Tartary, called Catéya, had pofftfied himfelf by con-. 
gueit, of feveral northern provinces of China, as well. 
as that of Peking, where he made his refidence, and 

_ which was like the reft of his empire called Cataya, 

and the chief city Cambalu, by a Tartar name. After 

fome time all thefe provinces were again récovered by 

the Chinefes, from the Tartars, and returned to their 

old Chine/e appellations; and the King of Chine, who 
then expelled the Furtars, fixed the feat of ‘his empire 

at Peking (which had been formerly at Nanking and ‘at 

Quinfay) thar the force of his arniies, lying therea- 
bouts, might be ready to defend that frontier againtt 
the fatious invafions of the Tartars; whereof they se 
fevetal times felt the rage and danger. 

After this recovery, China ‘continued in peace, aga 
profperous under their own Emperors, till about the 
year 1616, when the Tartars again invaded them, and 
after a- long and bloody war, of above thirty years, in 
the end made themfelves abfolute matters of os whiole 
king om, and foi it has ever fince continued. 

This region, commonly known by the name of 
China, extends about eighteen hundréd miles, or thir- 
ty degrees of northern “and fouthern latitude: Tt is 
jot ‘éetteemed fo. much of longitude ;*but this is ‘more 
‘uncertain, the journey through the whole country 
from Eaft to Weft having not, that I find, been ever 
performed by any European ; 3 -and the ‘accounts: taken 
only from report of the fatives: Nor is it ealily a- 

Breed, where the habitable parts of China  detér- 
mine weltward, fince fome authors fay; they end “in 
mountains, 
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fountains, {tored only with wild beafts and wild men, 
that have neither laws nor language, nor other com- 
merce with:the Chinefes; «than. by defcents fometimes 
made upon them, for rapines “or for rapes : and other. 
authors fay; there are fuch inacceffible mountains even 
in the midft of :China, fo.as the firft accounts may 
have left out great countries beyond thefe. mountains, 
which they took for the utmoft border of this king- 
Whatever length it has, which by none-is efteemed 
lefs than twelve or thirteen hundred miles, it muft be 
allowed to be the greateft, richeft, and moft populous 
kingdom ‘now known in the world ; and will perhaps 
be found to owevits riches, force; civility, and felicity, 
to the admirable conftitution of its government more 
than any other. ar 31 “YW “Sone? 
. This empire»confifts: of fifteen, feveral kingdoms; 
which at leaft have been fo of old, though now go- ~ 
verned* as provinces, by their feveral Viceroys, who 
yet live imgreatnefs, fplendor, and riches, equal to 
the great and fovereign Kings. In the whole kingdom, 
are one’-huadred and forty-five;capital cities, of mighty 
extentrand ‘magnificent building, and one thoufand 
three hundred and: twenty-one leflér cities, but all 
walled round 5 the ‘numberof villages is infinite, and 
ho country in the known world fo ful] of inhabirants, 
hor fo improved by agriculture, by infinite growth,of 
numerous commodities, by canals of incredible length, 
‘conjunctions of rivers, convenience of ways for, the 
tranfportation of all forts of goods and. commodities 
from one province to another, fo as no country has fe 
great trade; though till yery lately they never had any 
but among themfelves; and what there ig now foreign 
arnong them is not driven by the Chinefes-going out of 
their Country to manage it; but only by the permiffion 
‘of the Portuguefes and Dutch to come and trade in 
fomie fkirts’of ‘their fouthern provinces. ~ 7 
air: | For 
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- For teftimonies' of théir greatnefs, 1 fhall only add 
what is agreed of their famous wall, and of their city: 
Peking. The ftone-wall,’ which divides the northern, 
parts of China, from Tarfary, is' reckoned by fome 
twelve, by others nine hundred miles long, running: 
‘ever rocks and hills, through’ marfhes and defarts, 
and making’way for rivers by mighty arches. It is 
forty-five foot high, and twenty foot thick at the boat- 
tom, divided at certain fpaces by great towers. It 
was built above two thoufand years ago, but with fuch 
admirable architecture, ‘that, where fome gaps have | 
not been broken down by the Jartars upon their irru- 
ptions, the reft is ftill as intire, “as when» itiwas firft 
built. The King, that raifed this wall, appointed a 
million of foldiers, who were lifted and paid, for the 
defence of it againft the Tartars, and took. their 
turns by certain numbers at certain timesy forthe guard 
of this frontier. © 5 <3 
The imperial city of Peking is nothing fo large as, 
everal other cities of China (whereof Nanking is. e- 
fteemed the greateft) but is’a regular fourfquare ,» the 
wall of each fide is fix miles’ in length. In each: of 
thefe fides are three gates, and on each fide of each 
ate are great palaces or forts for the: guards belong 
ing to them, which are a thoufand: men to each gate. 
‘The ftreets run quite crofs, with a thorough view and 
paflage from each gate to that which is over-againft it 
in the oppofite fide, and thefe ftreets are ranged full 
of ftately houfes. hs Be , 
The palace of the Emperor is three miles in com- 
pals, confifting of three Courts, one within the o- 
ther, whereof ‘the laft (where the Emperor lodges) is 
four hundred paces fquare. The other two are filled 
with his fina officers and guards, to the number 
of fixteen thoufand perfons. Without thefe Courts 
are large and delicious gardens, many artifidal rocks 
and hills, ftreams of rivers drawn into feveral canals 
4 faced 
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faced with fquare ftone, and the whole atchieved with 

-fuch admirable invention, coft, and workmanthip, 
that nothing: ancient or modern feems to come near it; 
and. all ferved with fuch magnificence, order, and 
{plendor, that the audience of a foreign Ambafiador, 
at Peking, feems a fight as great and noble, as one of 
the triumphs at Rome. eRe a 

’ As other nations are ufually diftinguifhed into Noble 
and Plebeian, fo that of China may be diftinguifhed 
into Learned and Illiterate. The laft makes up the 
‘body and mafsof the people who are governed ; the firft 
comprehends all the Magiftrates thar govern, and thofe 
who may in time or courfe fucceed them in the magi- 
ftracy; for no otherthan the learned are ever employ- 
ed in the government, nor any in the greateft charges, 
that are not of thofe ranks or degrees of learning, that 
make them termed fages, or philofophers, or doctors 

among them. . S= 

>» But to comprehend what this government of China 

- cis, and what the perfons employed in it, there will be 

*, varneceffity of knowing what their learning is, and 

~ show itmakes them fit for government, very contrary 
to what ours in Europe is obferved to do, and the rea~ 
fon of fuich different effects from the fame caufe. 

, The two gteat heroes of the Chinefe nation were Fo- 
bu and Confuchu, whofe memories have always conti- 
nued among them facred and adored. Foby lived a- 

) bout four thoufand years ago, and was the firft found- 

ver of their. kingdom ; ;the progrefs whereof has ever 
fince continued upon their records fo clear, that they 

vare efteemed by the miflionary: Jefuitsunqueftionable. 

-and. infallible... For, after the death of every King, 
the fucceffor appoints certain perfons to write the me- 

-morable ations of his predeceffor’s reign, and_of 

thefe an epitome is afterwards drawn and entered into 
their regifters. . Fobu firft reduced them from the 
common original lives of mankind, introduced gle 

culture, 
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‘culture, wedlock, diftinétion of fexes by different ha- 
bits, laws and orders of government: he invented 
chara@ters, and left feveral fhort tables or writings of 
aftronomy, or obfervatioris of the heavens, of mora- 
lity, of phyfic, and political government. The cha- | 
racters he ufed feem to have been partly ftraight lines 

of different lengths, and diftinguifhed by different 

points: and partly hieroglyphics; and thefe in time: 
‘were followed by characters, of which each exprefied 

ene word. a 

In. thefe feveral ways were for many centuries 
compofed many books among the Chinefes, in many 
forts of learning, efpecially natural and moral. phi- 
lofophy, aftronomy, aftrology, phyfic, and agricul- 
ture. . : 

Something above two thoufand years ago lived €oz- 
fuchu, the moft learned, wife, and virtuous of all the 
Chinefes ; and for whom both the King and Magiftrates, 
in his own age, and all of them in the ages fince, feem 
_ to have had the greateft deference that has any where 
been rendered to any mortal man. He writ many 
tracts, and in them digefted all the learning of the 
ancients, even from the firft writing or tables of Fobu, 
at leaft all that he thought neceflary or ufeful to man- 
kind, in their perfonal, civil, or political capacities ; 
which were then received and fince profecuted with fo 
great efteem and veneration, that none has queftioned 
whatever he writ, but admitted it, as the trueft and 
beft rules of opinion and life; fo that *tis enough in 
all argument, that Confuchu has faid it. 

Some time after lived a King, who, to raife.a new 
period of time from his own name and reign, endea- — 
voured to abolifh the memory of all that had paffed 
before him, and caufed all books to be burnt, except 
thofe of phyfic and agriculture. Out of this ruin to 
‘learning efcaped, either by chance, or fome private in- 
duftry, the epitomes or regifters of the feveral fuccef- 
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fions of their Kings fince Fobu, and the works of Con- 
_fuchu, or at leaft a part of them, which have lately 
in France been printed in the Latin tongue, with a 
_ Iearned preface, by fome of the miffionary Jefuits, un- 
der the title of the Works of Confutius. 
_ After the death of this'tyrannous and ambitious 
King, thefe writings came abroad, and, being the 
only remainders of the ancient Chine/e learning, were 
received with general applaufe, or rather veneration : 
four learned men, having long addiéed themfelves to 
the ftudy of thefe books, writ four feveral tracts or 
comments ,upon them; and one of the fucceeding 
Kings made a law, that no other learning fhould be 
taught, ftudied, or exercifed, but what was extracted 
out of thefe five books; and fo learning has ever fince 
continued in China, wholly confined to the writings of 
thofe five men, or rather to thofe of their Prince of 
philofophers, the great and renowned Confutius. 

_ The fum of his writings feems to be a body or di- 
geftion of ethics, that is, of all moral virtues, either 
perfonal, oeconomical, civil or political ; and framed 
for the inftitution and conduét of men’s lives, their 
families, and their governments, but chiefly of the 
laft: the bent of his thoughts and reafonings running 
up and down this fcale, that no people can be happy 
but under good governments, and no governments 
happy but over good men; and that, for the felicity 
of mankind, all men in a nation, from the Prince to 
the meaneft peafant, fhould endeavour to be good, and 
wife, and virtuous, as far as his own thoughts, the 
precepts of others, or the laws of his country can in- 
itruct him. ‘ 

The chief principle he feems to lay down for a 
foundation and builds upon, is, that every man ought 
to ftudy and endeavour the improving: and perfecting 
of his own natural reafon to the greateft height he is 
capable, fo as he may never (or as feldom as can be) 
Or. Uy H'h err 
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err and fwerve from the law of nature, in the courfe 


and conduét of his life: that this, being not to be 
done without much thought, inquiry, and diligence, 
makes ftudy and philofophy neceffary; which teaches: 
men what is good and what is bad, either in its own 
nature or for theirs ; and confequently what is to be 
done and what is. to be avoided, by every man in his 
feveral ftation or capacity. That in this perfection 
of natural reafon confifts the perfection of body and 
mind, and the utmoft or fupreme happinefs of man- 
kind. That the means and rules, to attain this per- 
feétion, are chiefly not to will or defire any thing but 
what is confonant to his natural reafon, nor any thing 


that is not agreeable to the good and happinefs of o- 


ther men, as well as ourown. To this end is pre- 
fcribed the conftant courfe and practice of the feveral 
virtues, known and agreed fo generally in the world; 
among. which, courtefy or civility and gratitude are . 
cardinal with them. In fhort, the whole fcope of all 
Confutius has writ feems aimed only at teaching men to 
live well, and to govern well; “how parents, mafters, 
and Magiftrates fhould. rule, and how children, fer~ 
vants, and fubjects fhould obey. hittiad 
_ All this, with the many particular rules and inftru- 
étions, for either perfonal, oeconomical, or political 
wifdom and virtue, is difcourfed by him, with great 
compafs of knowledge, excellence of fenfe, reach of 
wit, and illuftrated with elegance of ftile, and aptnefs 
of fimilitudes and examples, as may be eafily concei- 
ved by any that can allow for the lamenefs and fhort- 
nefs of tranflations out of language and manners’ of 
writing infinitely differing from ours. So as the man 
appears to have been of a very extraordinary genius, 
of mighty learning, admirable virtue, excellent na- 
ture, a true patriot of his country, and lover of man- 
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“This is the learning of the Chives; :apd albquher > °° 


forts are either difufed or ignoble among them 3* all °° 
that, , which we call fcholaftic or polemic, :ix unkpowh”- 
or unpractifed, and ferves, I fear, among :w3}; for dit2 ° 


tle more than to raife doubts and difputes, heats and 
feuds, animofities and faétions in all controverfies of 
religion or government. | Even aftrology and phyfic, 
and chymiftry, are but ignoble ftudies, though there 
are many among them that excel in all thefe; and the 
aftrologers are*much in vogue among the vulgar, as 
well as their predictions ; the chymifts apply them- 
felves chiefly to the fearch of the univerfal medicine, 


for health and length of life, pretending to make men | 
immortal, if they can find it out: the phyficians excel _ 


in the knowledge of the pulfe, and of all fimple me- 
dicines, and go little further ; but in the firft are fo 
fkilful; as they pretend not only to tell by it, how nia- 
ny hours or days a fick man can laft, but how many 
years a man in perfect feeming health may live, in cafe 
ef no accident or violence.’ And by fimples they pre- 


tend to relieve all difeafes that nature will allow to be 
cured. They never let blood, but fay, if the pot — 


boils too faft, there is no need of lading out any of the 
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water, -but only of taking away the fire from under — 


it;. and fo they allay all heats of the blood, by abfti- 
néence, diet, and cooling herbs. | 

But all this learning is ignoble and mechanical a- 
mong them, and the Confutian only effential and in- 
corporate to their government ; into which none en- 


vers without havjng, firft pafled through the feveral — 


degrees. . To attainit, is firft necefflary the knowledge 
of their letters or characters; and to this muft be ap- 
plied at leaft ten, or twelve years ftudy and diligence, 
and twenty for oreat perfection in it: for, by allI can 
gather out of fo many authors as have written of China, 
they have no letters at all, but only fo many characters, 
exprefling fo many words: thefe are faid by fone ie 

. ¢ 
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2, ‘be fixty;:by-otherseighty, and by others fixfcore thou- - 
| faiid : and ipon'ehe whole, their writing feems to me 
<terbé. like thac of fhort-hand among us, in cafe there 
" wéte a different charaéter irfvented for every word in 
our language. Their writing is neither from the left- 
hand to the right like the Zaropean, nor from right to 
left like the Afatic languages, but from top to bottom 
of the paper in one ftraight line, and then beginning 
again at the top till the fide be full. S'SIm:: 
The learning of China therefore confifts. firft in the 
knowledge of their language, and next in the learn- 
ing, ftudy, and practice of the writings of Confutius 
and his four great difciples ; and as every man grows 
more perfect in both thefe, fo he is more efteemed and 
advanced; nor is it enough to have read Confutius, 
unlefs it be difcovered by retaining the principal parts’ 
of him in their memories, and the practice of him in 
their lives. ee 
The learned among them are promoted by three 
degrees: the firft may refemble that of fophifters in 
our colleges after two or three years ftanding; and 
this degree is conferred by public examiners appointed 
for that purpofe; who go through the chief cities of 
each Province once a year, and, upon fcrutiny, admit 
fuch of the candidates as they approve, to this degree, | 
regifter their names, and give them a badge belong- 
ing to this firft form of the learned.’ © vay 
The fecond degree is promoted with more form, 
and performed once in three years, in a great college 
built for that purpofe in the chief city of each king: 
dom; by feveral examiners appointed by the King, 
and {trict inquiries and queftions both of language 
-and learning, and much critic upon the feveral wri- 
tings, produced by the feveral pretenders, and fub- 
mitted to the examiners, This degree may refemble 
that of Mafters of arts in our colleges, and is confer- 
red with a new badge belonging toit. 


The 
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The third degree’ may be compared to that of do- 
étors among usin any of our fciences, and is never 
conferred but in the imperial city of Peking, with 

_ great forms and folemnities, after much examining, 
__ and deliberation of the perfons appointed for.that pur- 
pofe; and of this degree there are never to be above 
three hundred at atime in the whole empire, ‘befides 
fuch as are actually in the magiftracy or government; 
who are all chofen out of the perfons that have com- 
menced or attained this degree of learning. _ Upon the 
taking each degree, ‘they repair to a temple of Con- 
_ futius, which is ere€ted in each city, and adjoins to 
the colleges: and there they perform the worfhip and 
ceremonies appointed in honour of his memory, as 
the great Prince or hero of the learned. bT tae. 

. Of thefe perfons all their councils and all their'ma; 

giftracies are compofed ; out of thefe are chofen all 

their chief Officers and Mandarines, both civil and 

military. With thefe the Emperors and Viceroys of 
~ Provinces, and Generals of armies advife upon: all 
’ great occafions; and their learning and virtue make 
- them efteemed more able for the execution -and dif- 
_ charge of all public employments, than the longeft. 
practice and experience in other countries; and, 
when they come into armies, they are found braver 
and more generous in expofing their lives upon all 
_ great occafions, than the boldeft foldiers of their 
_ troops. | 

Now for the government, it is abfolute monarchy, 
there being no other laws in China, but the King’s or- 
‘ders and commands; and, it is likewife hereditary, 
ftill defcending to the next of blood, 

But all orders and commands of the King proceed 
through his councils, and are made upon the recom- 
mendation or petition of the council’ proper and ap- 

ointed for that affair; fo that all matters are debated, 
getermined, and concluded by the feveral councils 7 
an 
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and then, upon their advices or requefts made to the _ 
King, they are ratified and figned by him, and fo pafs 


the King, upon the fame recommendations or peti- | 


tions of his feveral councils; fo that none are prefer- 
xed by the humour of the Prince himfelf, nor by fa- 
vour of any Minifter, by flattery or corruption, but 
by force or appearance of merit, of learning, and of 
virtue; which, obferved by the feveral councils, 
gain their recommendations or petitions to the King. | 
The chief’ officers are either thofe of State, refiding 
conitantly at Court, and by whom the: whole Empire 
is governed, or the provincial officers, Viceroys, and 
Magiftrates or Mandarines: for the firlt, there are; 
in the imperial city at Peking, fix feveral councils; or, 
. as fome authors.afirm, one great council, that divides 
itfelf into fix fmaller, but diftinét branches. Some 
difference is alfo made by writers, concerning the'na- 
ture or the bufinefs of thefe councils. But that which 
feems moft generally agreed is, that the firft of thefe 
fix is a council of State, by whom all officers through 
the whole kingdom are chofen according to their learn- 
ing and merit. The fecond is the council of treafury, 
which has infpection into the whole revenue, and the 
receipts and payments that are made in or out of it, 
The third takes care.of the temples, offerings, feafts 
and ceremonies belonging to them; as likewife of 
learning, and the {chools or colleges defigned for it. 
The fourth is the council of war, which difpofes of all 
military offices and honours, and all matters of war 
and peace, that is, by the King’s command, :iffued up- 
ontheir reprefentations. The fifth takes care of all the 
royal or public buildings, and of their fleets. And 
the fixth is a council or court of juftice or judicature, 
jn all caufes both civiland criminal, 
. : Each 
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Each of thefe councils has a Prefident, and two af. 
fiftants or chief Secretaries, whereof one fits at hig 
right, and the other on his left-hand; who digeft 
and» regifter the debates and orders of the council. 

_ And, befides thefe; there are in each council ten coun- 
 -fellors. . . Seah 

By thefe councils the whole empire of China is go- 
vetned through all the feveral kingdoms that compofe 
it; and they have in each Province particular officers, 
intendants, and notaries; from whom they receive 
conftant accounts, and to whom they fend conftant in- 
_ftructions concerning all paffages or affairs of moment 
in any of the feveral Provinces of the kingdom. 

_ > There are, befides thefe fix, feveral fmaller councils; 
as one for the affairs of the King’s women, | for his 
houfhold, and his domeftic chancery or juftice. But 
above all is the council of the Colaos, or chief Mini-’ 
fters, who are feldom above five or fix in number, but 
perfons of the moft confummate prudence and experi- 

_ ences; who, after having pafied, with great applaufe, 

_ through the other councils or governments of Pro- 
vinces, are at laft advanced to this fupreme dignity, 
and ferve as a Privy-Council,, or rather a Funto, fitting 
with the Emperor himfelf; which is allowed to none 
of the others. To thefe are prefented all the refults 
or requefts of the other councils ; and, being, by 
their advice, approved, they are by the Emperor 
figned and ratified, and fo difpatched. 

Thefe are always attended by fome of the chiefeft 
and moft renowned philofophers or fages of the king- 

dom; who attend the Emperor, and ferve him in re- 
ceiving all petitions, and give their opinions upon them 
to the Emperor or the Co/aos ; as alfo upon any mat- 
ters of great moment and difficulty, when they are con- 
fulted: and thefe are chofen out of two afiemblies 
refiding at Peking, and confifting of fixty men each; 
but all choice perfons, whofe wifdom and virtue are 
f generally 
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gnerally known and applauded. They are employed 
jo all matters of learning, and giving neceffary orders ° 
therein; keeping all the’public writings, and ordering 
and:digefting them; regiftering all laws and orders 
of State; and out of thefe are: appointed, by each 
fucceeding King, fome perfons to relate and regifter ' 
the times and actions of his predeceffor. They are at 
their leifure much given to poetry; in which they 
compile the praifes of virtuous men and actions, fatires 
againft vice, infcriptions for monuments and triumph- 
al arches, and {uch like compofitions. And laftly, — 
out of thefe (as they grow in efteem and’fame of wif- 

dom and virtue) are chofen and advanced by degrees 


the-officers of State, and counfellors in: the feveral — 


councils ; and none ever arrives to be a Colao, that has 
not been one of thefe two affemblies. 

Fach particular kingdom of the empire has the 
fame councils, or fome very like them, » for the: go- 
vernment of that particular Province; but there is 
befides in each a Superintendent, fent more immediate- 
jy-from Court, to infpect the courfe of affairs; acen- 
for of juftice and manners,, without whofe approval, 
no capital fentences are to be executed; anda third 
officer employed by the Emprefs, in the nature of an 
almoner;; whofe bufinefs is only that of charity, and 
relief of the poor and diftrefled,, and fetting free: pri- 
foners upon {mall debts or offences; there is, befides, 
in each Province, a particularicouncil, to take care of 
learning, and. to appoint rules and examiners for the 
feveral degrees thereof. | é : 

It were endlefs to enumerate all the excellent orders 
of this State, which feem:contrived by a reach of fenfe 
and. wifdom beyond what we meet with in any other 
government of the world; but, by fome few, the reft 
may be judged. | : 

Each Prince’ of the royal blood «has.a revenue af- 
figned him, and a city where he is bound to refide, 


and 
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and never to ftir out of it, without the Emperor’s 
leave. All degrees of people are diftingnifhed by 
their habit, and the feveral officers by feveral badges 
upon them: and the colour worn by the Emperor, 
which is yellow, is never ufed by any other perfon 
whatfoever. Every houfe has a board over the door; 
wherein is written the number, fex, and quality of the 
perfons living in it; and toa certain number of houfes 
‘One is appointed to infpect the reft; and take care that 
this be exactly done. None is admitted to beat office 


in any Province wheré he was born, unlefs it be mili- 


tary; which is grounded upon the belief, that in 
matters of juftice men will be partial to their friends, 
but in thofe of war men will fight beft for their own 
‘country. None ever continues in any ‘office above 
three years, unlefs upon a new ele&tions and none; 
put out for mifcarriage in his office; is again admitied 
toany employment. ‘The two great hinges of all go- 
vernments, reward and punifhment, are no where turn- 
ed with greater care, nor exercifed with more bounty 
and feverity. Their juftice is rigorous upon all offences 
againft the law, but none more exemplary, than upon 
corruption in judges. Befides this, inquifition is made 
into their ignorance and weaknefs, and even into care- 
lefnefs and rafhnefs in their fentences; and, as thé 
firft is punifhed with death, fo thefe are with difmiffion 
and digrace. The rewards of honour (befides thofe 
of advancement) are conferred by patents from thé 
Emperor, expreffing merits and granting privileges; 


* by pillars of marble with elegant and honorary infcri- 


\Ptions : and to merit extraordinary towards the Prince 
‘and country, even by erecting temples, offering in- 
~cenfe, and appointing Priefts for the fervice of them. 
‘Agriculture is encouraged by fo many fpecial privi- 
leges from the Crown, and the comnion laws or ¢u- 
ftoms of the country, that whatever wars happen; the 
tillers of the ground are untouched as if they were 
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facred, like Priefts in other places; fo as no country 
“in the world. was ever known to be fo cultivated, as 
the whole kingdom of China. Honour and refpect is 
no where paid to nobility aad riches fo much, as it is 
here to virtue and learning, which are equally regard- 
ed, both by the Prince and the people: and the ad- 
vancement to office of perfons, only for excelling in 
thofe qualities, prevents the cankers of envy and faction, 
that corrupt and deftroy fo many other governments. 
Every one feeking preferment, here, only by merit, 
attributes to it that of other men. ‘Though the King 
be the moft abfolute in the worid, fince there are no 
other laws in China but what he makes ; yet, all mat- 
ters being firft digefted and reprefented by. his councils, 
the humours and paffions of the Prince enter not into 
the forms or conduét of the government; but his 
perfonal favours to men or women are diftributed in 
the preferments of his houfhoid, or out of the vaft re- 
venue that is particularly applied to it, for fupport of 
the greateft expence and magnificence that appears in 
“any palace of the world. So that it may truly be faid, 
that no King is better ferved and obeyed, more ho- 
noured or rather adored; and no people better go- 
verned, nor with greater eafe and felicity. 
Upon thefe foundations and inftitutions, by fuch 
methods and orders, the kingdom of Cina feems to 
be framed and policed with the utmoft force and 
reach of human wifdom, reafon, and contrivance ; 
and in practice to excel the very fpecuiations of other 
men, and all thofe imaginary {chemes of the Europe- 
an wits, the inftitutions of Xenophon, the republic of 
Plato, the Utopia’s, or Oceana’s of our modern writers, 
_ fond this will perhaps be aliowed by any that confiders 
the vattnefs, the opulence, the» popuioufnefs of this 
region, with the eafe and facility wherewith ’tis 20- 
verned, and the length of time this government has 
run. The laft is three times longer than that of the 
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Afyrian Monarchy, which was thirteen hundred years, 
and the longeft period of any government we meet . 
with in ftory. The numbers of people a d of their 
forces, the treafures and revenues of the Crown, as 
well as wealth and plenty of the fubjeéts, the magni- 
ficence of their public buildings and works would be 
incredible, if they were not confirmed by the concur- 


fing teftimonies of Paulus Venetus, Martinius Kercherus, 


- 


with feveral other xelations, in Italian, Portuguefe, and 
Dutch; either by miffionary Friars, or perfons em-_ 
ployed thither upon trade, or embaffies upon that oc- 
cafion: yet the whole government is reprefented, as 
a thing managed with as much facility, order, and 
quiet, as acommon family; though fome writers af- 
firm the number of people in China, before the laft 
Tartar wars, to have been above two hundred miilions. 
Indeed the canals cut through the country, or made 


' by conjunctions of rivers, are fo infinite, and of fuch 


lengths, and fo perpetually filled with boats and veffels 
of all kinds, that one writer believes there are near as 
many people in thefe, and the fhips wherewith their 
havens are filled, who live upon the water, as thofe 
upon-the land. 

*Tis true, that, as phyficians fay, the higheft degree 
of health in a body fubjects it to the greateft danger 
and violence of fome difeafe; fo the pertection of 
this government or conftitution has had the fame ef- 
fect, joined with the accident of their fituation, upon 
fuch a neighbour as the Zartars. ~ For thefe, by the 
hardnefs and poverty of their country and their lives, 
are the boldeft and the fierceft people in the world, and 
the moft enterprifing. On t’other fide, the excellence 


of the Chinefe wit and government renders them, by 


great eafe, plenty, and luxury, in time effeminate, 


_and thereby expofes them to frequent attempts and in- 


vafions of their favage neighbours. Three feveral 


times, upon their records, the Larsars have conquered 
great 
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great parts of the kingdom of China, and, after long: 
eftablifhments there, have been expelled. ‘Till (as we 
faid before) about the year,1650, they atchieved the 
compleat and intire conqueft of the whole empire, af- 
ter a bloody war of above thirty years. But the force 
of this conftitution and government appears in no cir- 
_ cumftance or light fo great as in this, that it has waded 
fafe through fo great tempefts and inundations, as fix 
changes of race among their Kings by civil wars, and 
four conquefts by foreign and barbarous forces. For, 
under the prefent Jartar Kings, the government con- 
tinues ftill the fame, and in the hands of the Chinefe 
learned; and all the change, that appears to have 
been. made by fuch a ftorm or revolution, has been 
only, that a Tartar race fits in the throne inftead of a 
Chinefe; and the cities and ftrong places are garri- 
foned by Tartar foldiers, who fall, by degrees, into 
the manners, cuftoms, and language of the Chinefes, 
So great a refpect, or rather veneration, is paid to this 
wife and admirable conftitution, even by its enemies 
and invaders, that both civil ufurpers, and foreign 
conquerors, vie with emulation, who fhall make 
greateft Court, and give moft fupport to it,. finding 
no other means to fecure their own fafety and eafe, by 
the obedience of the people, than the eftablifhment 
and prefervation of their ancient conftitutions and go- 

yernment. 
The great idea which may be conceived of the Chi- 
nefe wifdom and knowledge, as well as their wit, inge- 
puity, and civility, by all we either read or fee of them, 
is apt to be leflened by their grofs and fottifh idolatry ; 
but this itfelf is only among the vulgar or illiterate, 
who worfhip, after their manner, whatever idols be- 
long to each city, or village, or family; and the 
temples and Priefts, belonging to them, are in ufual 
requeft among the common people and the women. 
But the learned adore the Spirit of the world, which 
| Sete ert Oey 
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they hold to be eternal; and this without temples, i- 
dols, or Priefts. And the Emperor only is allowed 
to facrifice at certain times, by himfelf or his officers, 
“at two temples in the two imperial cities of Peking 
and Nanking 3 one dedicated to heaven, and the other 
to the earth, 

This I mention, to fhew how the furtheft Eaf and 
Weft may be found to agree in notions of divinity, as 
well as in excellence of civil or politic conftitutions, 
by paffing at one leap from thefe of China, to thofe 
of. Peru. 


SECT, IIL 


a IS known enough, that, about the year 1484, 

Alonzo Sanchez, mafter of a Spanifh vefiel, 
fhat ufually traded from thofe coafts to the Canaries 
and Madera’s, was in his pafiage between thefe iflands 
furprifed with a furious ftorm at Ea/, fo violent, that 
he was forced to let his fhip drive before it without 
any fail; and fo black, that within twenty eight days 
he could not take the height of the fun. That hé was 
at length caft upon a fhore, but whether ifland or con- 
tinent he could not tell, but full of favage people. 
That after infinite toils, dangers, and miferies of hun- 
ger and ficknefs, he made at length, one of the Zer- 
cera iflands, with only five men left, of feventeen he car- 
ried out 5 and, meeting there with the famous Columbo, 
made him fuch relations, and fo pertinent accounts of 
_ his voyage, as gave occafion for the difcovery of - 
merica, or the Weft-Indies, by this man fo renowned in 
our modern ftory. 

Whatever predictions have been fince found out, of 
applied towards the difcovety of this new world, of 
ftories told of acertain Prince in Wales having run the 
fame fortune, or of the ancient Carthaginians ; I do 
Baie es gece not 
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not find, by all that I have read upon this fubjeét, a- 
ny reafon to believe, that any mortals, from £urope or 
Africa had ever traced tho unknown paths of that 
weftern ocean, or left the leaft foorfteps of having dif- 
covered thofe countries, before Alonfo Sanchez and his 
crew. Upon the arrival of the Spaniards there with 
Columbus, they found nature as naked as the inhabitants ; 
in moft parts no thought of bufinefs, further than the 
moft natural pleafures or neceffities of life; nations 
divided by. natural bounds of rivers, rocks, or moun- 
tains, or difference of language; quarrels among 
them, only for hunger or luft,; the command in wars 
given to the ftrongeft or the-braveft ; and in peace ta- 
ken up or exercifed by the boldeft among them ; and 
their lives commonly fpent in the moft innocent en- 
tertainments of hunting, fifhing, feafting, or in the 
moft carelefs leifure. . 

There were among them many principalities, that 
feemed to have grown up, from the original of pater- | 
nal dominion, and fome communities with orders and 
Jaws ; but the two great dominions were thofe of 
Mexico and Peru, which had arrived to fuch extent of 
territory, power, and riches, that amazed thofe; who 
had been enough acquainted with the greatnefs and 
f{plendor of the European kingdoms. And I never 
met with any ftory fo entertaining, as the relations of 
the feveral learned Spanifh Jefuits and others, concern- 
ing thefe countries and people, in their native innocence 
and fimplicity. Méewico was fo vaft an empire, that it 
was well reprefented by the common anfwer of the 
Indians, all along that coaft, to the Spaniards, when 
they came to any part, and afked the people whether 
they were under Montezuma, Quien noes efclavo de Mon- 
kezuma? Or, Who is not a flave of Montezuma? as 
if they thought the whole world were fo. They might 
truly call it Mave, for no dominion was ever fo ab- 
folute, fo tyrannous, and fo cruel as his. Among o- 

ther 
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- ther tributes impofed on the people, one was of men 
to be facrificed every year to an ugly deformed idol, 
in the great temple of Mexico. Such numbers as the 
King pleated of poor victims were laid upon fuch ex- 
tenis of cities, or villages, or number of inhabitants, 
and there chofen by lot, to fatisty fuch bloody and 
inhuman taxes. Thefe were often influenced by the 
Priefts,. who, when they faw a man grow negligent, 
either in refpeét to themfelves, or devotion to their 


_ idols, would fend to teil the King, that the gods were 


hungry, and thereupon the common tribute was rai- 
“fed; fo as,- that year the Spaniards landed and in- 
vaded Mexico, there had been above thirty thoufand 
men facrificed to this cruel fuperftition. And this was 
faid to have given great occafion for the eafy conquefts 
of the Spaniards, by the eafy revolts and fubmiffions 
_of the natives to any new dominions. 

The fame was obferved to happen in Peru, by the | 
general hatred and averfion of the people in that em- 
pire to Atahualpa, who, being a baftard of the Yuca’s 
family,‘ had firft by practices and fubrlety, and after- 
wards by cruelty and violence, raifed himfelf to the 
throne of Peru, and cut off with mercilefs cruelty all 
the mafculine race of the true royal blood, that were 
at man’s ‘eftate, or near it, after that line had lafted 
pure and facred, and reigned with unfpeakable felicity 
both to themfelves and their fubjects, for above eight 
hundred years. 

This kingdom is faid to have extended near feven 
hundred leagues in length, from North to South, and 
_ about an hundred and twenty in breadth: ’tis bounded 
on the Weft by the Pacific ocean; on the Eaft by 
mountains impaffable for men or beafts, and, as fome 
write, even birds themfelves ; the height being fuch, 
as makes their tops always covered with fnow, even 
in that warm region. On the North ’tis bounded with 
a great river, and on the South with another, which 

| feparates 
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feparates it from the province of Chil, that reaches to 
the Megellan ftraits. 
The kingdom of Peru deduced its original from 
their great heroes, Mango Copac, and his wife and fi- 
fter Coya Mama, who are {aid to have firft-appeared 
in that country, near a mighty lake; which is ftill fa- 
cred with them upon this occafion. 
Before this time, the people of thefe countries are 
reported to have lived like the beafts among them, 
without any traces of orders, laws or religion, with- 
out other food than from the trees or the herbs, or 
what game they could catch, without further provifi- 
on than for prefent hunger, without any clothing of | 
houfes ; but dwelt in rocks, or caves, or trees, to be 
fecure from wild beafts, or in tops of hills, if they 
were in fear of fierce neighbours. When Mango Co- 
pac and his fifter came firft into thefe naked lands, as 
_they were perfons of excellent fhape and beauty, fo 
they were adorned with fuch cloaths as continued af- 
terwards the ufual habit of the 2%ca’s, by which name 
they called themfelves. They told the people who 
came firft about them, that they were the fon and’ 
daughter of the Suz, and that their father, taking pity 
of the miferable condition of mankind, had fent them 
down to reclaim them from thofe beftial lives, and to 
~ inftruct them how to live happily and fafely, by obfer- 
ving fuch laws, cuftoms, and orders, as their father 
_ the Sum had commanded thefe his children to teach 
them. The great rule they firft taught was, that e- 
very man fhould live according to reafon, and confe- 
quently neither fay nor do any thing to others, that. 
they were not willing others fhould fay or do to them; 
becaufe it was againft all common reafon, to make one 
Jaw for ourfelves, and another for other people. And 
this was the great principle of all their morality. ‘In 
the next place, that they fhould worfhip the Sun, who 
took care of the whole world, gave life to all creatures, 
and 
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and made the plants grow, and the herbs fit for food 
‘to maintain them ; and was {fo careful and fo good, as 
to fpare no pains of his own, but to go round the 
world every day, to infpect and provide for all that 
was upon it, and had fent thefe his two children down on 
purpofe, for the good and happinefs of mankind, 
_ and to rule them with the fame care and goodnefs that 
he did the world. After this, they taught them the 
arts moft neceffary for life, as Mango Copac, to fow » 
mayz (or the common Indian grain) at certain feafons, 
to preferve it againft others, to build houfes againft 
inclemencies of air, and danger of wild beafts, to dif- 
tinguifh themfelves by wedlock into feveral families, 
to clothe themfelves, fo as to cover at leaft the fhame 
of nakednefs, to tame and nourifh fuch creatures as 
might be of common ufe and fuftenance. Coya Mama 
taught the women to fpin and weave, both cotton, 
and certain coarfe wools of fome beafts among them. 

With thefe inftructions and inventions they were fo 
much believed in all they faid, and adored for what 
they did and taught of common utility, that they were 
followed by great numbers of people, obferved and 
obeyed like fons of the Su, fent down from heaven to 
inftruct and to govern them. Mango Copac had in his 
hand a rod of gold, about two foot long, and five 
inches round. He faid, that his father, the Suz, had 
given it him, and bid him, when he travelled north- 
qward from the lake, he fhould every time he refted 
ftrike this wand down into the ground, and where at 
the firft ftroke it fhould go down to the very top, he 
fhould there build a temple to the Sun, and fix the feat 
of his government. 

This fell out to be in the vale of Cozco, where he 
founded that city, which was head of this great king- 
dom of Peru. 

Here he divided his company into two colonies or 

lantations, and called one the high Ca/co, and t’other 
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the low, and began here to be a lawgiver to thofe peo- 
le, In each of thefe were at firft a thoufand families, 
which he caufed all to be regiftered, with the numbers 
in each. This he did by ftrings of feveral colours, _ 
and knots of feveral kinds and colours upon them, by 
which, both accounts were kept of things and times, 
and as much expreffed of their minds, as was necef- 
fary in government, where neither letters nor money, 
nor confequently difputes or avarice, with their confe- 
quences, ever entered, an 
He inftituted decurions through both thefe colonies, 
that is, one over every ten families, another over fifty, 
a third over a hundred, a fSurth over five hundred, 
and a fifth over a thoufand; and to this Jaft they gave 
the name of a Curaca or Governor. Every decurion 
was acenfor, a patron, and.a judge or arbiter in {mall 
controverfies among thofe under his charge. They took 
care that every one clothed themfelves, laboured, and 
lived according to the orders given them by the 2ca’s, 
from their father the Sax; among which one was, 
that none, whocould work, fhould be idle, more than 
to reft after labour; and that none, who could not 
work, by age, ficknefs, or invalidity, fhould want, 
‘but be maintained by the others pains.” Thefe were fo 
much obferved, that in. the whole empire of Peru, and 
during the long race of the Ymca Kings, no beggar 
was ever known, and no woman ever fo much as 
went to fee a neighbour, but with their work in their 
hands, which they followed all the time the vifit lafted. 
Upon this, I remember a ftrain of refined civility a- 
mong them, which was, that when any woman went 
to fee another of equal, or ordinary birth, fhe worked 
at her own work in the other’s houfe; but if the 
made a vifit to any of the Palla’s (which was the name 
by which they called all the women of the true ,royal 
blood, as 27ca’s was that of the men) then they im- 
mediately defired the Palla to give them a piece of her 


own 
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own work, and the vifit pafféd in working for her. 
Idlenefs, fentenced by the decurions, was punifhed by 
fo many ftripes in public, and the difgrace was. more 
fenfible than the pain. Every colony had one fupreme 
Judge, to whom the lower decurions remitted great 
and difficult cafes, or to whom (in fuch cafe) the cri-. 
minals appealed. But every decurion, that concealed 
any crime of thofe under his charge above a day and 
anight, became guilty of it, and liable to the fame 
punifhment. ‘There were laws or orders likewife a- 
gainft theft, mutilations, murders, difobedience to 
officers, and adulteries (for every man was to have one 
lawful wife, but had the liberty of keeping other wo- 
men, as he could.) The punifhment of all crimes 
was either corporal pains, or death, but commonly the 
laft, upon thefe two reafons which they gave; firft, 
that ail crimes whether great or fmall, were of the 
Jame nature, and deferved the fame punifhment, if 
they were commited again{ft the divine commands, 
_ which were fent them down from the Suz: next, that 
» to punifh any man in his poffeffions or charges, and 
leave him alive, and in ftrength and liberty, was to 
leave an ill man more incenfed, or neceflitated to com- 
mit new crimes. On other fide, they never forfeited 
the charge or poffleffions of a fon for his father’s of- 
fences, but the judges only remonftrated to him: the 
guile and punifhment of them for his warning or ex- 
ample. Thefe orders had fo great force and effect, 
that many times a whole year paffed without the exe- 
cution of one criminal. 
There is no doubt, but that, which contributed much 
* to this great order in the State, was the difufe of other 
poffeffions than what were neceffary to life, and the 
eminent virtue of their firft great hero, or legiflator, 
which feemed to have been entailed upon their whole 
race, in the courfe of their reign: fo asin the whole 
jength of it ’tis reported among them, that no as 
Spits nce 
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Ynca was ever found guilty or punifhed for any crime.. 
Thus particular qualities have been obferved, in old 
Rome, to be conftant in the fame families for feveral 
hundred years, as goodnefs,* clemency, love of the 
people, in that of the Valeri ; haughtinefs, pride, 
cruelty, and hatred of the people, in that of the Jp- 
pii; which may come from the force of blood, of e- 
ducation, or example. °Tis certain no government 
was ever eftablifhed and continued by greater examples 
of virtue and feverity, nor any ever gave greater tefti- 
monies, than the Ymca’s, of an excellent inftitution, 
by the progreffes and fucceffes, both in the propagation, 
and extent of empire, in force and plenty, in great- 
nefs and magnificence of all public works, as temples, 
palaces, high-ways, bridges, and in all provifions ne- 
ceflary to common eafe, fafety, and utility of human 
life: fo as feveral of the Jefuits, and particularly 
Acofta, are either fo juft or fo prefuming as to prefer 
the civil conftitutions of Mango Copac before thofe of 
Lycurgus, Numa, Solon, or any other lawgivers fo 
celebrated in the more known parts of the world. 
To every colony was affigned fuch a compafs of 
land, whereof one part was appropriated to the Sux 5 
a fecond to the widows, orphans, poor, old or maim- 
ed; a third to the peculiar maintenance of every 
family, according to their number; and: a fourth to 
the Yuca. In this order the whole was tilled, :and the 
harveft or product laid up in feveral granaries ; out of 
which it was diftributed by officers to.that purpofe, 
according to the feveral ufes for which it was defigned, 
and new feed iffued out at the feafon for the new 
tillage. . dels aie ig baited 
Every decurion, befides the office of a cenfor and 
judge, had that likewife of a patron or folicitor, for 
relief of the neceflities or, wants of thofe under. his 
charge, They were bound to give in to the public re- 
gifters an account of all that were born, and of all 
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that died under their charge. None was fuffered to leave ° 


the colony or people he was born in, without leave, 


nor to change the habit commonly ufed in it (by fome ' 


_ parts or marks whereof thofe of each province were dif- 


tinguifhed.) None to marry out of it, no more than 
the Yuca’s out of their ownblood. 

The Yuca that reigned was called Capa Yuca, which 
the Spaniards interpret Solo Sennor, or Only Lord. He 
ever married the firft of his female kindred, either G- 
fter, niece, or coufin, to preferve the line the pureft 
they could. Once in two years he affembled all the 
unmarried Ynca’s, men above twenty, and women a- 
bove fixteen years old, and there in public married all 
fuch as he thought fit, by giving each of their hands 
one to the other. The fame was done among the vul- 
gar, by the Curaca of each people. poe Sees 5 

; Every family, at their time of meals, eat with 


‘ their doors open, fo that all might fee their tempe- 


rance and order. 
By thefe and other fuch laws and inftitutions, 


~ Mango Copac firtt fettled his government or kingdom 


in the colonies of Cozco, which were in time multi- 


_ plied into many others, by the willing confluence and 


recourfe of many feveral people round about him, al- 
lured by the divine authority of his orders, by the 
fweetnefs and clemency of his reign, and by the feli- 
city of all that lived under it; and indeed, the whole 
government of this race of the 2ca’s was rather like 
that of a tender father over his children, or a juft, 
careful, and well-natured guardian over pupils, than 
of a Lord or commander over flaves or fubjects. By 
which they came to’ be fo honoured or adored, that it 
was like facrilege for any common perfon. fo much as 
to touch the Ymca without his leave ; which was given 
as a grace to thofe who ferved him well, or to new fub- 


jects that fubmitted to him, ’ 
H After 
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After the extent of his kingdom into great compaf- 
fes of territory round Cozco, by voluntary fubmiffion’ 
of the people, as to fome evangelical, rather than le- 
gal doétrines or infticutions,; Mango Copac affembled 
all his Curaca’s and told them, that-his father the San . 
had commanded him to extend his inftitutions and 
orders as far as he was able, for the good and happi- 
nefs of mankind ; and for that purpofe, with armed 
troops to go to thofe remoter parts that had not yet 
received them, and to reduce them to their obfervance. 
That the Suz had commanded him to hurt or offend 
none that would fubmit to’ him, and thereby accept 
of the good and happinefs that was offered him by 
fuch divine bounty, but to diftrefs only fuch as refufed, 
without killing any that did not affail them, and then 
to do it juftly in their own defence. 

For this defign, he formed and affembled troops of 
men, armed both with offenfive, and chiefly with de- 
fenfive weapons. He caft them into the order of de- 
curions, in the fame manner as he had done families ; 
to every ten men was one officer, another to fifty, and” 
another to one hundred, a fourth to five hundred, 
and a fifth to a thoufand. ‘There was a fixth over five 
thoufand, and a feventh as a General over ten thou- 
en ; of which number his firlt army was com- , 

ofed. vhs ; 

With this and other fych armies, he reduced many 
new territories under his empire, declaring to every 
people he approached, the fame things he had done 
firft to thofe who came about him near the great lake; 
and offering them the benefit of the arts He had taught, 
the orders he had inftituted, the protection he had 
given his fubjects, and the felicity they enjoyed under 
it. Thofe who fubmitted were received into the fame 
rights and enjoyments, with the reft of his fubjects. 
Thofe who refufed were diftrefled, and purfued by his 
forces till they were neceffitated to acccept of his offers 

and 
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and conditions. He ufed no offenfive weapons again{t 
any till they attacked them, and then defenfive only at 
firft, till the danger and flaughter of his men grew o- 
therwife unavoidable; then he fuffered his forces ‘to 
fall upon them, and kill without mercy, and not to 
fpare. even thofe that yielded themfelves, after having 
fo long and obftinately refitted. Thofe who fubmitted 
after the firft threats, or diftrefles, or bloodlefs Oppo- 
fition, he received into grace, fuffered them to touch 
his facred perfon, made great and common feafts for 
them and his own foldiers together for feveral days, and 
then incorporated them into the body of his empire, 
and gave to each of them cloaths to wear, and corn 
to fow. ' 

By thefe ways, and fuch heroic virtues, and by the 
length of his reign, he fo far extended his dominions, 
as to divide them into four provinces, over each where- 
of he appointed an Ynca to be a Viceroy (having many 
fons grown fit to command ;) and in each of them e- 
_ ftablifhed three fupreme councils, the firft of juftice, 
- the fecond of war, and the third of the revenue, of 
which an Ynca was likewife Prefident, which continued 
ever after. 

_. At the end of a long and adored reign, Mango Co- 
pac fell into the laft period of his life ; upon the ap- 
proach whereof he called together all his children and 
grand-children, with his eldeft fon to whom he Jeft 
his kingdem ; and told them, that for his own part 
he was going to repofe himfelf with his father the Sun, 
from whom he came; that he advifed and charged 
them all, to goon in the paths of reafon and virtue 
which he had taught them, till they followed him the 
fame journey ; that by this courfe only they would 
prove themfelves to be true fons of the Sus, and be 
as fuch honoured and efteemed. He gave the fame 
charge more efpecially and more earneftly to the Ya 
his fucceffor, and commanded him to govern his people 
according 
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according to his example, and the precepts he had re- 
ceived from the Sum; and to do it always with juftice, 
mercy, piety, clemency, «and care of the poor; and 
when he the Prince fhould go in time to reft with his © 
father the Sux, that he fhould give the fame inftructi-. . 
ons and exhortations to his fucceffor: And this form — 
‘was accordingly ufed in all the fucceffions of the race 
of the Ynca’s, which lafted eight hundred years, with 
the fame orders, and the greateft felicity that could 
be of any ftate. . —- 

{ will fay nothing of the greatnefs, magnificence, 
and riches of their buildings, palaces, or temples, ‘e- 
fpecially thofe of the Sum; of the fplendor of their 
Court, their triumphs after victories, their huntings 
and feafts, their military exercifes and honours. But, 
as teftimonies of their grandeur, mention only two of 
their high-ways, whereof one was five hundred leagues, 
plain and levelled through mountains, rocks and vallies, 
fo that.a carriage might drive through the whole length — 
without difficulty, -Another very long and large, pa- 
ved all with cut or fquared ftone, fenced with low 
walls on each fide, and fet with trees, whofe branches 
gave fhade, and the fruits food, to all that paffed) 

I fhall end this furvey of their government, with 
one remark upon their religion, which is, that though 
the vulgar worfhipped only the Suz, yet the Amauta’s, 
who were their fages or philofophers, taught, that the 
Sun was only the great Minifter of Pachacamac, whom 
they adored in the firft place, and to whom a great 
and famptuous temple was dedicated. This word is in- 
terpreted by the Spaniard, Animador del mundo: or, 
He that animates or enlivens the world, and feems to be 
yet a more refined notion of the deity, than that of 
the Chinefes, who adored the Spirit and Soul of the 
~ world. By this principle of their religion, as all the 
‘others of their government and policy, it muft, I 
think, be allowed, that human nature is the fame in 
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thefe remote, as well as the other more known and ce- 
lebrated parts of the world. That the different go- 
vernments of it are framed and cultivated by as great 
reaches and ftrength of reafon and of wifdom, as any of 
ours, and fome of their frames lefs fubjeét to be fha- 
_ ken by the paffions, factions, and other corruptions, 
to which thofe in the middle fcene of Europe and Afia 
have been fo often and. fo much expofed. That the 
fame caufes produce every where the fame effects, and 
that the fame honours and obedience are in all places 
but confequences or tributes paid to the fame heroic 
virtue, or tranfcendent genius, in what parts foever, 
or under what climates of the world, it fortunes to 
appear. | 


SEC df. lV. 
HE third furvey I propofed to make, in this 


§ = effay upon heroic virtue, was that of the xorth- 
erm region, which lies without the bounds of the Ez- 
wine and the Ca/pian feas, the river Oxus to the Eaf, 
and the Danube to the Weft, which by the Greeks and 
Romans was called all by one general name of Scythia, 
and little known to any Princes or fubjeéts of the four 
great monarchies, otherwife than by the defeats or 
difgraces received in their expeditions againft thefe 
fierce inhabitants of thofe barren countries. Such 
was the fatal overthrow of Cyrus and his army by the 
eaftern Scythians, and the fhameful flight of Darius 
from the wefern.: 

This vait region, which extends from. the north-eaft 
ocean, that bounds Cataya and China to the north-weft, 
that wafhes the coafts of Norway, Futland, and fome 
northern parts of Germany, though comprifed by the 
ancients under the common name of Scythia, was dif- 
tinguifhed into the Afatic and the European, which 
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were divided by the river Tanais, and the m untains a 
out of which it rifes. Thofe numerous nations may 
be called the eaftern Scyrhiays, who lie on that fide of 
the Fanais, or at leaft the Volga, and thofe the wefern 
that lie on this. Among the firft the Maffagete were. 
‘the moft known or talked of by the ancient writers 5 
and among the,laft the Gete and the Sermate, ‘The — 
firft is now comprehended under the general name of 
Great Tartary, and the fecond under thofe of the 
Leffer Tartary, Mufcovy, Poland, Sweden, and Den= ‘ 
mark, the two laft ftyling themfelves Kings of the: 
Goths. and Vandals. . Git clei tt 
How far this vaft territory is inhabited northward by 
any race of mankind, I think none pretend to know, nor, 
from how remote corners of thofe frozen mountains, 
fome of thofe fierce nations firft crept out, whofe 
force and arms have been fo known and felt by all 
the re(t of what was of old called the habitable world. 
Whether it be that the courfe of conqueft has run 
generally from the North to the South, as from the hard- ° 
er upon the fofter, or from the poorer upon the rich- 
er nations, becaufe men commonly attack with great- 
er fiercenefs and courage than they defend, being in 
one fpirited by defire, and in the other ufually damped 
by fear, I cannot tell, but certain it is how celebrated 
foever the four great monarchies have been, by the 
writings of fo many famous authors, who-have eter- 
nized their fame, and thereby their own; yet there 
is no part of the world that was ever fubject to Afyri- 
an, Perfian, Greek, or Roman empires (except perhaps 
fome little iflands) that has not been ravaged and con- 
quered by fome of thofe northern nations, whom they 
reckoned and difpifed as barbarous: nor where new 
empires, kingdoms, principalities, or governments, 
have not been by them erected upon the ruins of the ~ 
old which may juftly mortify the pride of mankind, 
the depths of their reafonings, the reach of their poli- 
| tics, 
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tics, the wifdom of their laws,. and force of their dif- 
cipline, and may be allowed for a great and undifputed 
‘triumph of nature over art. 


_ “Tis agreed in ftory, that the Scythians conquered 


the Medes, during the period of that race in the Afy- 


vian empire, and were matters of Afa for fifteen years, 


*till they returned home upon domeftic occafions. That 


Cyrus was beaten and flain by their fury and revenge, 


under the leading of a woman, whofe wit and conduct 
Made a great figure in ancient ftory ; that the Romans 
were defeated by the Parthians, who were of the Secy- 


_ thian race. 


_ But the great hero of the eafteru Scythians or Tar- 
Zars Lefteem to have been Tamerlane, and, whether 
he was fon of a fhepherd or a King, to have been the 
greateft conqueror that was ever in the world, at leaft 


that appears upon any prefent records of ftory. His 


atchicvements were great upon China, where he fub- 
dued many Provinces, and forced their King to fuch 
conditions of a peace, as he was content to impofe. 
He made war againft the Mu/covites with the fame fuc- 
cefs, and partly by force, partly by confent, gained 
a paflage through their territories for that vaft army, 
which he Jed againft Bajazet (then the terror of the 
world.) He conquered this proud Turk and his whole 
empire, as far as the Helle/pont, which he croffed, 
and made a vifit to the poor Greek Emperor at Con/tan- 
ijnople, who had fent to make alliance with him upon 
his firft invafion of Bgjazet, at whofe mercy this 
Prince then almoft lay, with the fmall remainders of 
the Grecian empire, Nothing was greater or more 
heroical in this victorious Tamerlane, than the faith 
and honour wherewith he obferved this alliance with 
the Greeks, for having been received at Conflantinople 
with all the fubmiffions that could be made him, ha- 


ying viewed and admired the greatnefs and ftructure of : 


that noble city, and faid, it was fit to make the feat 
. | or 
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for the empire Of the world, and having the offer of © 


it freely made him by the Greeks to pofiefs it for his 
own; yet, after many honours exchanged between: 
thefe two Princes, he left this city in the freedom, and 
the Greek Emperor in the poffeffions he found them, 
went back into 4a, and in his return conquered Sy- 
ria, Perfia, and India, where the great Moguls have 
ever fince boafted to be the race of Tamerlane. After 
all thefe conquefts, he went home, and paffed the reft 

of his age in his own native kingdom, and died a fair _ 
_ and natural death, which was a {train of felicity as well 
as greatnefs, beyond any of the conquerors of the four 
renowned monarchies of the world. He was, without 
queition, a great and heroic genius, of great juttice, 
exact difcipline, generous bounty, and much piety, 
_adoring one God, though he was neither Chriftian, 
Jew, nor Mahometan, and deferves a nobler character 
than could be allowed by modern writers to any perfon 
of anation fo unlike themfelves. =~ 

The Turks were another race of thefe eaftern Scythi- 
ans, their original countries being placed by fome up- 
on the zorth-cafl, by others upon the porth-weft coat 
of the Ca/pian fea, and perhaps both may have contri= 
buted to furnifh fuch numbers as have over-run fo 
great a part of Europe, Afia, and Africa. But I thall 
have occafion to fay more of them and their conquefts 
in the next fection. _ 

That part of Scythia that lies between the two rivers 
of the Volga and Borifthenes, whereof the one runs in- 
to the Ca/pian, and t’other into the Euxine fea, was the 
feat of the Getz, whom Heredotus mentions, as then 
known by the name of Getz Immortales, becaufe they 
believed that, when they died, they fhould go to Za- 
molxis, and enjoy a new life in another world, at leait 
fuch of them as lived according to his orders and in- 
ftitutions, who had been a great Prince or lawgiver a- 
mong them, From this name of Gete came that of 


Gothe ; 
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Gothe 3 and this part of Scythia, in its whole northern 
extent, I take to have been the vaft hive out of which 


iffued fo many mighty fwarms of barbarous nations, 
- who under the feveral names of Goths, Vandals, Alans, 


Lombards, Huns, Bulgars, Francs, Saxons, and many | 


others, broke in at feveral times and places upon the 
feveral Provinces of the Roman empire, like fo many 
tempefts, tore in pieces the whole fabric of that go- 
vernment, framed many new ones in its room, changed 
the inhabitants, language cuftoms, laws, the ufual 
. names of places and of men, and even the very face 
of nature where they came, and planted new nations 
and dominions in theirroom. Thus J¢aly, after many 
fpoils and invafions of the Goths and Vandals, came to 
be poffefled by the Lombards, Paunonia by the Huns, 
Thracia by the Bulgars, the foutheru parts of Spain 
or Andaluzia by the Vandals, the Eaft or Catalonia by 
the Catti and Alani, the reft of that continerit by the 
Goths. Gaul was fubdued by the Francs, and Britain 
~ by the Saxons; both which nations are thought to have 
- come anciently from the more northern regions, and 
feated themfelves in thofe parts of Germany that were 
afterwards called by their names, from whence they 
proceeded in time to make their later conquefts. The 
Scuies who conquered Scotland and Ireland, and pof- 
feffed them under the names of Albin Scutes, and Iron 
Scutes, 1 guefs to have come from Norway, and to 
’ have retained more of the ancient Scythians (before the 
Goths came into thofe parts) both in their Janguage 
and habit, as that of mantles, and in the cuftom of 
removing from one part to another, according to the 
feafons or conveniencies of pafture. The Normans, that 


came into France, I take likewife to be a later race: 


‘from Norway, but after the Gothic orders and inftitu- 

tions have gained more footing in that Province. 
The writers of thofe times content themfelves to 
Jay the difgraces and ruins of their countries, upon the 
numbers 
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numbers and fiercenefs of thefe favage nations that in- 
vaded them, or upon their own difunions and difor- 
orders, that made way for fo eafy conquefts: but I 
cannot believe, that the {trange fucceffes and victori- 


ous progrefies of thefe northern conquerors. fhould 


have been the effect only of tumultuary arms and 


numbers, or that governments erected by them, and . 


which have lafted fo long in Europe, fhould have 
been framed by ynreafonable or unthinking men, 
?Tis more likely, that there was among them fome 
force of order, fome reach of conduct, as well as fome 
principle of courage above the common ftrain; that 
fo ftrange adventures could not be atchieved, but by 
fome enchanted Knights, . . 

That, which firft gave me this thought, was the rey 
flexion upon thofe verfes in Lucan, . 


Populos quos defpicit arftos 

Felices errore fuo, quos ille timorum 
Maximus baud urget lethi metus, inde ruend 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animique capaces 
Mortis, etignavum rediture parcere vita. 


Happyin their miftake thofe people whom 

The northern pole alpecis, whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne er moves 
From hence their courage prone to rulb on fieel, 
Their minds defpifing death, that think it mean 
To /pare a life that mufl again return. 


__ By this paflage it appears, that fixteen hundred years 
ago, thofe northern people were diftinguifhed from all 
others, by a fearlefnefs of death, grounded upon the 
belief of another life, which made them defpife the 

care of preferving this. . i. alot ch monet 
Whether fuch an opinion were firft infufed among 
them by Zamolxis, and propagated by Odin among 
‘ ; his 
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his followers, or by him invented, I will not conje- 


~éture; it may have been, either one or t’other, fince 


the Goths he led into the northweft' parts of Europe aré 
agreed to have come from the Getz, who are placed 
near the river Zanais. For thofe vait Scythian regions 
were divided into infinite feveral nations, feparated by 
the common natural bounds of rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, woods, or. marfhes. Each of thefe countries 
was like a mighty hive, which by the vigour of pro- 
pagation, and health of climate, growing too full of 
people, threw out fome new fwarm at certain periods 
of time, that took wing, and fought out fome new 
abode, expelling or fubduing the old inhabitants, and 
feating themfelves in their rooms, if they liked the 
‘conditions of place and commodities of life they met 
with ; if not, going on till they found fome other 
more agreeable to their prefent humours or difpofiti- 
ons. Sometimes the expelled nations took heart, and, 
when they fled from one country, invaded another, 
and revenged the injuries of fome cruel neighbours, 
upon others that were weaker, but more innocent ; 
and fo, like waves, thruft on one the other,. for mighty 
Jength of fpace or countries. Sometimes the conque- 
rors augmented their numbers and forces with the 
ftrongeft and moft adventurous of thofe nations they 
firft invaded, by their voluntary acceffion into the 


fhares or hopes of their future fortunes, and fo went 


on to further conquetts. 
The ufual manner of thefe expeditions was, that, 


- when a country grew too full of people for the growth 
of itto fupply, they aflembled together all that were 


fit to bear arms, and divided themfelves into two bands, 
whereof one ftaid at home to inhabit and defend their 
own, and t’other went to feek new adventures, and 
poffefs fome other they could gain by force of arms ; _ 
and this was done fometimes by lot, and fometimes by 
agreement between the two divifions. That band or 

colony, 


ig . by, Be ee 
colony; that went abroad, chofe their leader, among 


thofe in moft repute and efteem for wifdom or for ¢ 
courage, and thefe were their commanders or generals 


in war; and, if they lived and fucceeded, were the 
firft Princes of thofe ‘countries they conquered, and. 
chofe, for the feat of their new colony or kingdom. — 

* It feems agreed by the curious inquirers into the 


antiquities of the Rumec language and learning, that — 


Odin 


Excerpta ex Edda. 


* Hic Odinus fatidicus erat, ut et ejus conjux unde nomen fuum — 
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in Septentrione prae cunétis Regibus maxime celebratum iri praevi- 7 
dit. Hac motus causa ex Turcia iter molitus -erat, adjunéto fibi — 


magno numero militum juvenum et feniorum utriufque fexts. Quaf+ 


cunque terras peragrarunt, divinis efferebantur encomiis, diis quam __ 


hominibus fimiliores ab univerfis judicati, nec prius fubfliterunt 
quam terram ingrefli eflent quae nunc Saxonia appellatur, ubi per 


mnultos annos Odinus vixit, iftamque regionem laté pofiedit, quam — 


cim diftribuiffet inter filios, ita ut Vagdeggo orientalem Saxo- 
niam, Begdego Weftphaliam, Siggo Franconiam determinavit ; ipfe 
in aliam migravit regionem, quae tunc Reidgotolandia dicebatur, 
et quicquid ibi placuit fibi vindicavit. Huic terrae praefecit filium 

Skioldam ex quo Freidlefus genitus eft cujus pofteri Skioldungar 

five Skioldiades nominantur 4 qua ftirpe Daniae reges defcenderunt, 

ifta Reidgotolandia, nunc Jutlandia appellatur. 


Ex Snorrona. ' 


Odinus heros in Afgordia prope Tanaim, facrorum gentilium 
fummus antiftes, duodecim fenatores qui caeteris pietate et fapientia 
praeitarent religioni curandae et juri dicundo praefecit. Hic ma-- 
gnanimus et fortis bellator innumera regna ditionefque fuam rede- 
it in poteftatem. Manus ducum fuorum vertici imponens eos con- 
Feorsbse qui in pugnam euntes nomen Odini nuncupabant, Othi- 
nus fratribus fuis regnum Afgardiae commifit, ipfe in Rufliam pro- 
fetus et inde in Saxoniam, eam fibi fubjugavit, et filiis in re- 
gendum commifit. Inanditi generis miracula variis exercuit prae- 
itigiis, Magifterium publicum Magiae praecipiendae inftituit: in 
varias formarum {pecies fe tranfmutare noverat, tanta eloquii dul- 
cedine audientes demulcere poterat ut dictis ejus nullam non fidem 
adhiberent. Carminibus inter loquendum crebro prolatis miram 
- fermoni 
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Odin or Woden or Goden (according to the different 


~~ morthern dialects) was the firft and great hero of the 
. weftern Scythians, That. he led a mighty fwarm of . 


e 


the Gefes under the name of Goths, from the 4f- 
atic Scytbiainto the fartheft northweft parts of Europe, 
that he feated and fpread his kingdom round the whole 


_ Baltic fea, and. over all the iflands in it, and extend- 


4 
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ed it weftward to the ocean, and fouthward to the E/ve 
(which was anciently efteemed the bound between the 
Scythians and the Germans.) That this vaft country 
was in the ancient Gothic term called Biarmia, and is 
-by fome authors termed Oficina Gentium, having fur- 
nifhed all thofe fwarms of Goths, Vandals, Saxons, 


fefted, and:at length fubdued all the weftern provin- 


' ces of Europe. Some write, that he extended his con- 


_quefts even as far as Franconia itfelf; but all agree, 
"that this Odie was the firft inventor of, at leaft the firft 


¥ 


} 
y 


4 engraver of, the Runic letters or characters, fometimes 


" fo-famous, and at laft fo infamous in the world, by 


enchantments, or witchcrafts, to the ufe and force of 
thofeftrange characters. That he inftituted many ex- 
cellent orders and laws, made the diftinction of fea 
fons, the divifions of time, was an invincible warrior, 
a wife lawgiver, loved and obeyed during lite by his 
fubjects, and after his death adored as one of their 
~ Vou. I. Mm three 


_fermoni gratiam conciliabat: tanta ludificandorum oculorum peri- 
tid callebat, ut faepe corpus fuum velut fpiritu fuppreflo humi pro 
fferneret, evigilans fe longinquas oras peragrafle, et quid ibi rerum 
gereretur comperiffe afleverabat. Ad {ummum Runis f{uis et in- 
cantationibus incredibilia patrando tam clarum fibi nomen pepe- 
rit, ut-fapientiae et potentiae {uae et Afianorum per omnes brevis 
nationes fit debitum, quo evenit ut Sueci aliique populi Boreales 
Odino facrificia dependerent. © Poft obitum multis apparuit, multis 
victoriam contulit, alios in Walhalde, id eft, aulam Plutonis in- 
vitavit. te ix 
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Angles, Futes, Danes, and-Normans, which fo often in-— 


the vulgar opinion and imputation of all forts of charms, _ 


St 
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three chief gods, amongft which he was the god of 
‘war, Thor of thunder and tempetts, Frea of pleafures 
by whofe names, for an eternal memory, three days of 
the week are called, ee Ga pee OS 
I will not enter into his ftory, nor that of his fue-. 
ceffion, or the infinite and famous revolutions it pro- — 


a 


duced in the world, nor into the more curious fearch © 


of the time of his expedition, which muft have been 
-very ancient, and is thereby left doubted and undeter~" - 
mined’: but, if it be true that he was inventor of the 
Runic characters, fome writers of that language will > 
-make him older than Evander, by affirming their Ra- © 
nic letters to have been more ancient than the Latin, © 
which were firft brought into I¢a/y in. his time. For © 
my own part, I fhould guefs, by all I have perufed of ~ 
thofe antiquities, that this: expedition may have been ~ 
made two thoufand years ago, or thereabouts. So | 
much is true, that the Ranes were for long periods of” 
time in ufe, upon materials more lafting than any o- 7 
thers employed to that purpofe ; for inftead of leaves, ~ 
or barks, or wax, or parchments, thefe were engraven 
upon ftones, or planks of oaks, upon artificial obe- 
lifks of pillars, and even upon natural rocks, in great 
‘numbers and extent of lines. But more of this Ra-— 
nic {ubject will occur upon that of poetry; and I fhall 

only obferve, among the conftitutions of thefe northern. _ 


“people, three principles of aftrain very extraordinary, — 


and perhaps peculiar to themfelves, and which extend- _ 
ed very far into the fortunes and conquefts of their | 
arms, and into the force and duration of their king- 
doms. The firft of thefe is a principle of religion or 
fuperftition, the next of learning, and the laft of poli- 
cy or civil government, 

_ Whether the firft were deduced from that of Zamol- 
“wis among the Getes, ftyled of old, immortals, or. in- 
troduced by Odin among the weftern Goths, *tis cer- 
tain, that an opinion was fixed and general among 
them, 
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them, that death was but the entrance into another 


dife; that all men who lived Jazy and unattive livesy: 


_ and died natural deaths, by ficknefs, or by age, went 
~ into vaft caves under ground, all dark and miry, full 
_ of noifom creatures, ufual in fuch places, and there 
_ for ever grovelled in endlefs ftench and mifery. On 
the contrary, all who gave themfelves to warlike acti- 
as and enterprifes, to the conquefts of their neigh- 
bours, and flaughter of enemies, and died in battle, 
or of violent deaths upon bold adventures or refoluti- 
ons, they went immediately to the vaft hall or palace 
of Odin, their god of war, who eternally kept - open 
houfe for all fuch guefts, where they were entertained 


a ee So 


every one in thefe manfions of pleafure was the moft 
honoured and the beft entertained. 

How this opinion was printed in the minds of thefe 
fierce mortals, and what effect it had upon their 


_ thoughts and paffions, concerning life and death, as ic. 


is touched elegantly, in thofe verfes of Lucan before 
recited, fo it is lively reprefented in the twenty-fifth 
_ and twenty-ninth Stanza’s of that fong or epicedium 


‘of Reduor Ladbrog, one of their famous Kings, which . 


he compofed in the Runic language about eight hun- 
_ dred years ago, after he was mortally ftung by a fer- 
pent, and before the venom feized upon his vitals. 
_. "The whole fonnet is recited by Olaus Wormius in his 
Literatura Runica (who has very much deferved from 
the commonwealth of learnipg) and is very well worth 
reading, by any that love poetry; and to confider 
the feveral ftamps of that coin, according to feveral 
ages and climates. ~But that which is extraordinary in 
itis, that fuch an alacrity or pleafure in dying was 
pever expreffed in any other writing, nor imagined 
pactibi Soa, among 


~at infinite tables, in perpetual feafts and mirth, carou- — 
fing every man in bowls made of the fkulls of their 
enemies they had flain, according to which numbers, _ 
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among any other people. The two Stanza’s are thus ~ 


 ¢ranflated into Latin by Olawss 
we ' Stanza KXV. 
e - Pugnavimus enfibus, i 


_ Hoc ridere me facit femper 
Quod Balderi patris [camna 
Parata fcioin aula, 
Bibimus cerevifiam 
+ Ex concavis crateribus craniorum, 
Non gemit vir fortis contra mortem 
_Magnifici in Odini domibus, 
Non venio de[perabundus 
Verbis ad Othini aulam. 


Stanza XXIX,. 


Fert animus finire, 
Tnvitant me Dyfe 

‘Quas ex Odini aula 
Othinus mibi mifit 

Letus cerevifiam cum Afts 
In fumma fede bibam, — 
Vita elapfe funt bore, 
Ridens moriar. 


Yam deceived, if in this fonnet, and a following 
ode of Scallogrim (which was likewife. made‘ by hint 
after he was condemned to die; and deferved his par- 
don for a reward) there be not. a vein truely’ poetical, 
and in its kind Pindaric, taking it with the allowance 
of the different climates, fafhions, opinions, and lan- 
guages of fuch diftant countries. ©. a Rats 
‘ J will not trouble myfelf with more pafiages out of 
thefe Ruic poems, concerning this ‘fuperftitious prin: 
ciple, which is fo perfectly reprefented in thefe, with 
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the poffeffion it had taken of the nobleft fouls among 


them; for fuch this Ladbrog appears to have been,. by 
his perpetual wars and victories in thofe northern con- 


- tinents, andin England, Scotland, and Ireland. Butt 


will add a teftimony of it, which was given me at 


_Nimeguen, by Gount Oxenjtern, the firft of the Swedifh 


Ambaffadors in that affembly. * In difcourfe upon this 
fubje&t, and confirmation of this opinion having been 


"general among the Goths of thofe countries ; he told 


me, there was ftill in Sweden a place which was a me- 


- morial of it, and was called Odin’s-hall. \ That it was 


a great bay in the fea, encompaffed on three fides with 
fteep and ragged rocks; and thar, in the time of the 
Gothic paganifm, men that were either fick of difeafes 
they efteemed mortal, or incurable, or elfe grown in- 
valid with age, and thereby paft all military action, 
and fearing to die meanly and bafely (as they efteémed 


- it) in their beds, they ufually caufed themfelves to be 
. brought to the neareft part of thefe rocks, and from 
thence threw themfelves down into the fea, hoping, by 
the boldnefs of fuch a violent death, to renew the pre- 
tence of admiffion in the hall of Odin, which they had 
- loft, by failing to die in combat and by arms. ; 


~~ What effect fuch a principle (fucked in with inftru- 


tion and éducation, and well believed) muft have up- 
on the paffions and actions of a people naturally ftrong 
and brave, ‘is eafy to conceive, and how far it went 
beyond all the ftrains of the boldeft and firmeft philo- 
fophy ; for this reached no farther than conftancy in 
death, or indifferency in the opinion of that, or of 
life; but the other infufed a fcorn of life, and a defire 
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as much pleafure in the fuppofed advantages and con- — 


fequences of one, as in the real enjoyments of the o- 


ther. This made them perpetually in new motions, 
_ or defigns, fearlefs and fierce in the execution of them, 
and never caring in battle to preferve their lives long- . 


er than to increafe the’ flaughter of their enemies, and 
thereby their own renown here, and felicity hereafter. 
- Their decifions of right and juft were by arms, and 


mortal combats allowed by laws, approved by Prin- _ 


ces, affifted by formal judges, and determined by 
death or victory. From hence came all thofe jufts, 


-and tiltings, and tournaments, fo long in ufe, and fo’ 


much celebrated in thefe parts of the world; their 
marriage-feafts were folemnized by launces and fwords, 


by blows, by wounds, and fometimes by death, till 


that cuftom was difgraced by the deplorable end of 
Henry Xl. of France, and the fatal launce of Montgomery. 
From hence came the long ufe of legal and of fingle 
combats, when the right of titles or lands was diffi- 
cult; or when a perfon, accufed of any crime, deni- 
ed abfolutely what his accufer pofitively affirmed, and 
no other proof could, on either fide, be produced. 
°*Tis known in ftory, how long and how frequent this 
was in ufe among all the Gothic races, and in the fe- 
veral kingdoms or principalities erected by them, even 
after the profeffion of Chriftianity among’ them. 
When it grew too infamous upon the entrance of learn- 
ing and civility, and the laws were afhamed of allow- 
ing trials of blood and violence, yet the cuftom could 
not be extinguifhed, but made. way for that of private 
duels, and for the lye being accounted a juft ground 
of fightiag in point of honour, becanfe it had been 
fo in point of law, during the barbarous ages. This 
feems to have begun upon the famous challenge that 
pafled between Charles V. and Francis 1. which though 
without effect, yet tis enough known, and lamented, 
how much of the braveft bload of Chriftendom has 

: been 


¥ 
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been fpilt by that example, efpecially in France, du- 
ring the feveral fucceeding reigns, till it feems to have 
been extinguifhed by the juft feverity, and to the juft 
honour of the prefent King. | 

But to return to the bold authors of thefe cuftoms 
(unknown to the Greek and Roman nations). Their 
bodies indeed were hard and ftrong, their minds rough 
and fierce, their numbers infinite, which was owing 
perhaps all to their climate. But, befides thefe ad- 
vantages, their courage was undaunted, their bufinefs 
was war, their pleafures were dangers, their very fports 

“were martial: their difputes and proceffes were. deci- 
ded by arms ; they feared nothing but too long life, 
decays of age, anda natural or flothful death; any 
violent or bloody they defired and purfued, and all this 
from their opinion of one being fucceeded by miferies, 
the other by felicities, of a future and a longer life. 

For my own part, when I confider the force of this 

»principle, I wonder not at the effects of it, their nu- 
merous conquelts, nor immenfity of countries they fub- 
dued, nor that fuch {trange adventures fhould have. 
been finifhed by fuch enchanted men. But when 
Chriftianity, introduced among them, gave an-end to 
thefe delufions, the reftlefs humour of perpetual wars 
and actions was likewife allayed, and they turned their 
thoughts to the eftablifhment of their feveral king- 
doms, in the provinces they had fubdued and chofen 
for their feats, and applied themfelves to the orders 
and conftitutions of their civil or political govern- 
ments. : 

Their principle of learning was, that all they had a- 
mong them was applied to the knowledge and diftin- 
tion of feafons, by the courfe of the ftars, and to the 
prognoftics of weather, or elfe to the praifes of virtue, 
which confiited among them only, in juftice to their 

“own nation, and valour againft their enemies; and 
the reft was employed in difplaying the brave and he- 

roic 
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roic exploits of their princes and leaders, d the prow. z%: 
efs and conquefts of their nation: all their writings | 
were compofed in verfe, which were called Runes or 
Viifes, and from thence the term of wife came: and 
thefe poets or writers, being efteemed. the fages among. 
them, were, as fuch, always employed in the attend- — 
ance upon their Princes, both in courts and camps, « 
being ufed to advife in their conduct, and to record — 
their actions, and celebrate their praifes and triumphs. — 
‘The traces of thefe cuftoms have ‘been feen within the © 
compafs of this very age, both in Hungary and Ireland, 
where, at their feafts, it was ufual to have thefe kind 
of poets entertain the company with their rude fongs, — 
of panegyrics of their anceftors bold exploits, among 
which, the number of men, that any of them had 
flain with their own hands, was the chief ingredient in 
their praifes. By thefe, they rewarded the prowefs of — 
the old men among them, and inflamed the courage | 
of the young, to equal the boldnefs and atchievements 
of thofe that had travelled before them in thefe paths 


of glory. a al 


The principle of politic or civil government, inthefe 
northern nations, feems derived from that which was 4 
military among them. When a new fwarm was upon — 
the wing, they chofe.a Leader or General for the ex- — 
pedition, and, at the fame time, the chief officers to 
‘command the feveral divifions of their troops; thefe 
were'a council of war to the General, with whom they 
advifed in the whole progrefs of their enterprife ; but, 
upon great occafions, as a pitched battle, any military 
exploit of great difficulty and danger, the choice of | 
country to fix their feat, or the conditions of “peace 
that were propofed, they aflembled their whole troops, C4 
and confulted with all the foldiers or people they com- ' 
manded. ‘This Tacitus obferves to have been in ufe a- 
mong the German Princes in his time, to confult of 
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ler affairs with the cliief officers, but de majoribus 


ai) er of thefe colonies fucceeded in his attempts, 
and conquered a new country, where, by common 
~ confent, they thought fit to refide, he grew a Prince 
of that country, while he lived; and; when he died, 
another was chofen to fucceed him by a general ele= 

tion. The lands of the fubdued territoty were divi- 
~ ded into greater and fiitaller fhares, befides that refer- 

ved to the Prince and government. The great were 
_ Biven to the chief officers of the army, who had beft 


_ deferved, and were moft efteemed ; the fimaller to the 


common or private foldiers; The natives conquered 
~ were wholly defpoiled of their lands, and reckoned but 
_ as flaves by the conquerors, and fo ufed for labour and 
fervile offices, and thofe of the conquering nation were 
gthe freemen. Thé great fharers, as chief officers, con- 
_ tinued to be the council of the Prince in matters of 
_ fate, as they had been before in matters of war; but, 
‘in the great affairs, and of common concernrent, all, 


“that had the fmaller fhares in land, were affembled 
and advifed with. The firft great fhares were, in pro- 
eefs of time, called baronies, and the fmall, fees. 
I know very well how much critic has been ems 
ployed, by the moft learned; as Erafmus, Selden, 
Spelman, as well as many others, about the two words 
Baro and Feudum, and how much pains have been ta 
ken, to deduce them from the Latin, Greek, and even 
‘the Hebrew and Egyptian tongues ; but I find no rea- 
fon, after all they have faid, to make any doubt of 
their having been both the original of the Gothic or 
northern languages or of Baron having been a term 
of dignity, of command, or of honour, among them ; 
and Peudum, of a foldier’s fhare of land. I find the 
firft ufed above eight hundred years ago, in the verfes 
mentioned of King Lodbrog, when one of his exploits 
‘was, to have conquered eight Barons, And, though 
» Vor. Ih, Na [ees 
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fees or feuda were in ufe wei later Roman Emperors, 
1 the Gothic cuftoms, after 
fo great numbers of thofe hhations were introduced in- 
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to the Roman armies, and employed, upon the decline _ 


of that empire, againft other more barbarous invafi- 
ons. For, of all the northern nations, the Goths were 
efteemed the moft civil, orderly, and virtuous, and 
are for fuch-commended by St. Auftin and: Salvian, 
who makes their conquefts to have been given them 
by the juftice of God, as a reward of their virtue, 
and a punifhment upon the Roman provinces for. 
the vicioufnefs and corruptions of their lives and go- 


vernments. So as it is no wonder if many Gothic _ 


words and cuftoms entered early into the Roman em- 


pire. . 


greed among the iearned, from whence to derive it, 
and the objections, raifed againft their feveral conje- 
ctures, feeny better grounded than the arguments for 


As to the word Baro, it is not, that I find, at all a<«— 


any of them. But, what that term imported, is, out of — 


their feveral accounts, eafy to collect, and confirmed by 
what {till remuins in all the eonftitutions of the Gothic 
governments. For, though by Barons are now meant 
in England fuch as are created by patent, and thereby 
called to the houfe of Lords; and Baron in Spanifh fig- 
nifies only a man of note or worth; and the qualix 


ty denored by that ttle be different in the feveral coun- — 
tries of Chriftendom; yet there is no queftion, bat 


they were originally fuch perfons as, upon the conqueft 
of a country, were by the conquering Prince invelted 
in the pofleffion of certain traéts or proportions of 
free lands, or at leaft fuch as they held by no other 
tenure, but that of military fervice, or attendance up- 


“on the Prince ih his wars, with a certain number of 


armed men. Thefe in Germany, France, Scotland, 


feem to have had, and fome ftill to retain, a fovereign ~ 


power in their territories, by the exercife of what is 
called 
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ealled high and low juftice, or the po.er of judging’ =~ 
criminal as well as civil caufes, and inflicting ahh Sood 
_ punifhments among thofe that held under them, either 
"as vaflals or hs — But L have not met with any thing om 
_ of this kind recorded in England, though the great 
- Barons had not only great numbers of Knights but e- 
ven petty Barons holding under them. 

_ TtHink the whole reaim of England was by William ¢ 
the conqueror divided into baronies, however the dif- K, 
tinctions may have been long fince worn out; but in | 
freland they ftill remain, and every county there is ‘ 
divided into fo many baronies, which feem to have 

_ been the fhares of the firft Barons. And fuch as thefe 
" great proprietors of land compofed, in ali thefe north- 
weft regions, one part in the States of the country or 
kingdom. - ch : 
Now for-the word Barons, though it be a prefum- | | 
Ption to affert any thing after the doubts or unrefolved . 
- difputes of fuch learned men: yet I fhall adventure ‘ 
_ to give my own opinion, how different foever from a- : 
" ny that has been yet advanced. I find in Guagnimi’s 
defcription of Sarmatia, printed in the year'1581, that 
- in the feveral dukedoms, palatinates, or principalities, 
which then compofed the mighty empire of Mu/covy, 
thofe perfons who were the chief in poffeMfions of lands, 
offices, or dignities among them next to the Prince, 
~ Duke, or Palatine, were by one common appeliation | 
called his Boiarons, as thofe of the fame fort or quality “* 
~ inthe prefent Court of the Great Dukes are now term- 
/ ed his Baars, which may be a corrupt or particular di- 
aleét from the other. Now I think it is obvious to a- 
ny man, that tries how ealy a change is made in the 
contraction of Boarons into Barons, which is but of 
- the two firft fyllables into one, and that with an A 
long, as Barons is commonly ufed: and thofe coun- 
 trics, above mentioned, having been the feats of our 
~ conquering Goths, 1 am apt to think their boiarons 
' grew, 
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grew, with their conquefts, to be the original Barons in 
all thofe feveral nations or dominions where they were ~ 
extended. : 1a ” AY 
From the divifions, forms, and inftitutions already 
deduced, will naturally arife and plainly appear the 
frame and conftitution of the Gothic government, 
which was peculiar to them, and different from all be- 
fore known or obferved in ftory; but fo univerfal 
among thefe northern nations, that it was under the 
names of King, or Prince, or Duke and his eftates, 
eftablithed in all parts of Europe from the north-eaft of 
Poland and Hungary to the fouth-weft of Spain and Por- 
tugal, though thefe vaft countries had been fubdued — 
by fo many feveral expeditions of thefe northern peo- - 
ple, at fuch diverfe times, and under fo different ap- 
pellations, and it feems to have been invented or in- 
{tituted by the fages of the Goths, as a government 
of freemen, which was the fpirit or character of the 
north-weft nations, diftinguifhing them from thofe of 
the South and the Ea/t, and gave the name of the Francs 
amongthem, ~~ 
I need fay nothing of this conftitution, which is fo 
well known in our ifland, and was anciently the fame 
with ours in France and Spain, as well as Germany and 
Sweden, where it ftill continues, confifting of a King 
or a Prince who is fovereign bath in peace and war, of 
an affembly of Barons (as they were originally called) 
whom he ufes as his council, and another of the com- 
mons, who are the reprefentative of all that are pof- | 
feffed of free-lands, whom the Prince affembles and 
confults with, upon the occafions or affairs of the 
greateft and common concern to the nation. Tam aptto 
think that the poffeffion of land was the original right 4 
of election or reprefentative among the commons, and 4 
that cities and Lomas were intitled to it, as they 
were poffeffed of certain traéts of land, that belonged 
or were annexed tothem, And fo it is till in Friex- 
~ fend, 
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Jand, the feat from whence fo Gotbic or Saxon inca 


our 
ftors came into thefe iflands, For the ancient feat of 


the Gothic kingdom was of fmall or no trade; noc. 
England in their time. Their humours and lives were — 


turned wholly to arms, and, long after the Norman 


conqueft, all the trade of England was driven by Fews, 
Lombards or Milaners; fo as the right of boroughs 


feem not to have rifen from regards of trade, but of 


‘land, and were places where fo many freemen inha- 


bited together, and had fuch a proportion of land be- 
longing to them. However it be, this conftitution 
has been celebrated, as framed with great wifdom and 
equity, and as thetrueft and jufteft temper that has been 
ever found out between dominion and liberty , and it 
feems to be a ftrain of what Heraclitus {aid was the 
only fkill or knowledge of any value in the poli- 
tics, which was the fecret of governing all by all. 


This feems to have been intended by thefe Gothic 


conftitutions, and by the election and reprefentation of 


-all that poffeffed lands: for, fince a country is com- 


fed of the land it contains, they efteemed a nation 
to be fo, of fuch as were the poffeffors of it. And 
what Prince foever can hit of this great fecret, needs 
know no more, for his own fafety and happinefs, or 


that of the people he governs. For no State or go- 


vernment can ever be much troubled or endangered by 


any private factions, which is grounded upon the gene- : 


ral confent and fatisfaction of the fubjects, unlels it be 


_ wholly fubdued by the force of armies; and then the 


ftanding armies have the place of fubjects, and the go- 
vernment depends upon the contented or difcontented 
humours of the foldiers in general, which has more 
fudden and fatal confequences upon the revolutions of 


State, than thofe of fubjects in unarmed governments, 
So the Roman, Egyptian, and Turkifh empires appear 


wild humours of the Praetorian bands, the Mamalukes, 


to have always turned upon the arbitrary wills and 


and 
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_conquefts and Gothic conftitutions, to thofe of the 4: 
_ rabians or Mahometans, in the world, ie 
beara - . 


| SECT ae 
| HE laft furvey I propofed of the four outlying 
(or, if the learned fo pleafe to call them, bar- 


barous) empires, was that of the Arabians, which — 


was indeed of a very different nature from ail the reit, 
being built upon foundations wholly enthufiaftic, and 


thereby very unaccountable to common reafon, andin - 
many points Contrary even to human nature ;_ yet few. 
others have made greater conquefts or more fudden .. 
growths, than this drabian or Saracen empire; but. 


having been of Jater dare, and the courfe of it engae 
sed in perpetual wars with the Chriftian Princes, either 
of the Eaf or Weft, of the Greek or the Latin churches, 
both the original and. progrefs of it have been eafily 
obferved, and are moft vulgarly known, having been 
the fubjeé&t of many modern writers, and feveral. 
well digefted hiftories or relations; and therefore I 
fhall give but a very fummary account of both. " 

About the year 600, or near it, lived Mahomet, a 
man of mean parentage and condition, illiterate, but 
of great fpirit and fubtle wit, like thofe of the cli- 
mate or country where he was born or bred, which 
was that part of Arabia called the Happy, efteemed 
the lovelieft and fweeteft region of the world, and 

like thofe bleffed feats fo finely painted by the poet, 


Quas neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila mmbis 
Ajpergunt, neque nix acri concreta prund 
Cana cadens violat, femperque innub-lus ether 
Coutegit, et late dijjuja lumine ridet. | 


He 
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and after his mafter’s death, having married his wi- 


dow, came to be poffeffed of great wealth, and of a 
numerous family: among others, he had entertained — 
in it a Sergian monk, or at leaft called by that name, - 


whofe vicious and libertine difpofitions of life had made 
him leave his inclofure and profeffion; but otherwife 


aman of great learning. Mahomet was fubject to fits 
‘of an epilepfy or falling ficknefs, and; either by the 


- cuftoms of thatclimate, or the neceflity of that di- 


feafe, very temperate and abftaining from wine, but in 
the reft voluptuous and diffolute. He was afhamed 


of his difeafe, and, to difguife it from his wife and fa- 


mily, pretended his fits were trances into which he was 
caft at certain times by God Almighty, and in them 
inftruéted in his will, and-his true worfhip and laws, 


~ by which he would be ferved ; and that he was com- 


-manded to’ publifh them to the world, to teach them, 


and fee them obeyed. 


-- About this age all the Chriftian Provinces of the aff 


were over-run with Arian{m, which, however refined or 
difguifed by its learned profefiors and advocates, either 
denied or undermined the divinity of Chri, and al- 
lowed ‘oily his prophetical office, The countries of 
Arabia and Fgypt were filled with great numbers of 
the fcattered Fews, who, upon the laft dettruction of 
their country in Adrian’s time, had fled into thefe Pro- 
vinces, to avoid the ruin and even extinction which 
was threatening their nation by that Emperor, who, 


after all the defolations he made in Fudea, tranfported 
what he could of their remaining numbers into Spaz. 


The reit of Arabia and Egypt was inhabited by Gen- 
tiles, who had little fenfe lett of their decayed and de- 
rided.idolatry, and had turned their thoughts and lives 
to luxury and pleafure, and to the defires and acquifi- 
tion of riches, in order to thofe ends. Mahomet, to 
humour and comply with thefe three forts of men, ane 
y 
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by the affiftance of the monk his only confident, ffas 4 


med a fcheme of religion he thought likely to take ins 
or at left not to fhock, the gammon opinions and dif- 
politions of them all, and yet moft agreeable to his 
own temper and defigns. : 
He profeffed one God creator of the world, and 
who governed all things in it. That God had in an- 
cient times fent Mofes his firft and great prophet to 
give his laws to mankind, but that they were neither 
received by the Gentiles, nor obeyed by the Fews them- 
felves, to whom he was more peculiarly fent. That 
this was the occafion of the misfortunes and captivi- 
ties that fo often befell them. That in the later ages 


he had fent Chrift, who was the fecond prophet, and: 


greater than Mofes, to preach his laws and obfervati- 


on of them, in greater purity, but to doit with gentle- ~ 


nefs, patience, and humility, which had found no bet- 
ter reception or fuccefs among men than Mo/és had 
done. That for this reafon God had now feat his laft 
and greateft prophet Mahomet, to publifh his laws 
arid commands with more power, to fubdue thofe to 
them by force and violence who fhould not willingly 
receive them, and for this end to eftablith a kingdom 
upon earth that fhould propagate this divine law and 
worfhip throughout the world: that, asGod had de-« 
figned utter roin and deftruction to all that refufed 
them, fo, to thofe that profeffed and obeyed them, he 
had given the fpoils and poffeffions of his and their 
enemies, as a reward in this life, and had provided a 
paradife hereafter, wich all fenfwal enjoyments, efpe- 
. cially of beautiful women new created for that purs 
pofe ; but with more tranfcendent degrees of pleafure 
and felicity to thofe that fhould die in the purfuic.and 
propagation of them, through the reft of the worid, 
which fhould in time fubmit or be fubdued under 
them. Thefe, with the fevere prohibition of drink- 
ing wine, and the principle of predeftination, were the 

firft 


of 
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firft and chief doétrines and’ inftitutions of Mabomer, 
and which were received with great applaufe, and 
much confluence of Arians, Fews, and Gentilesinthofe 
parts; fome contributing to the rife of his kingdom, 

- by the belief of his divine miffion and authority ; ma- 
ny, by finding their chief principles or religious opi- 
nions contained or allowed in them; but moft, by 
their voluptuoufnefs and luxury, their paffions of ava- 
rice, ambition, and revenge being thereby complied 
with. After his fits or trances, he writ the many fe- 
veral parts or chapters of his A/coran, as néwly’in{pi- 
red and dictated from heaven, and left in them that. 
which to us, and in its tranflations, looks like a wild 
fanatic rhapfody of his vifions or dreams, or rather of 
his fantaftical imaginations and inventions, but has e+ 
ver paffed among all his followers, as a book facred 
and divine; which fhews the ftrange difference of con- 
‘ceptions among ‘men. 

To be fhort, this contagion was fo violent, that it 
fpread from Arabia into Egypt and Syria; and his 
power increafed with fuch a fudden growth as well 
as his doctrine, that he lived to fee them overfpread 
both thofe countries, and a great part of Perfia; the 
decline of the old Roman empire making eafy way for 
the powerful afcent of this new comet, that appeared 
with fuch wonder and terror in the world, and with a 
flaming fword made way where-ever it came, or laid all 
defolate that oppofed it. 

Mahomet \ett two branches of his race for fucceffion, 
which was in both efteemed divine among his Mufful- 
mans or followers: the one was continued in the Ca- 
liphs of Perfia, and the other of Egypt and Arabia. 
Both thefe, under the common appellation of Saracens, 

- made mighty and wonderful progrefs, the one to the 

Eaft, and the other to the We/. 

The Roman empire, or rather the remainders of it, 
“‘feated at Conftantinople, and atterwards called the Greek, 

Vor. II. Oo was 
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was for fome times paft, moft cruelly infefted, and in 
many parts fhaken to pieces, by the invafions or in- 
curfions of many barbarous northern nations, and there- 
by difabled from any vigorous oppofition to this new 
and formidable,enemy.  Befides, the divifions among, 
Chriftians made way for their conquefts, and the great 
increafe of Profelytes, in this new religion. The 47- ° 
ans, perfecuted in the eaftern provinces by fome of the 
Greek Emperors (of the fame faith with the weffern or 
Roman Church) made eafy turns to the Mabometan do- 
étrines, that profefled Chrift to have been fo great and 
fo divine a prophet, which was all in a manner that 
they themfelves allowed him. The cruel perfecutions 
of the other Grecian Princes againft thofe Chriftians, 
that would not admit the ufe of images, made great 
_ numbers of them go over to the Saracens, who ab- 
horred that worfhip as much as themfelves. . The Fews 
were allured by the profeffion of unity in the God- 
head, which they pretended not to find in the Chri- 
ftian faith, and by the great honour that was paid by 
the Saracens to Mofes, as a prophet and a lawgiver 
~ fent immediately from God into the world. . The Pa- 
gans met with an opinion of the old gentilifm, in that 
of predeftination, which was the Szoic principle, and 
that whereinto unhappy men commonly fell, and fought 
for refuge in the uncertain. conditions or events of life, 
under tyrannical and cruel governments. So as fome 
Roman authors obferve, that the reigas of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Nero made more Stoics in Rome, than 
the precepts of Zeno, Chryfippus, and Cleanthes. 

The great extent and power of the Perfian branch 
or empire continued long among the Saracens, but 
was over-run at length by the Turks firft, and then by 
the Tartars under Tamerlane, whofe race continued 
there till the time of Jhmael, from whom the prefent 
Sophies are derived. This Jbmael was an enthufiaft, 
or at leaft a pretender to new revelations in the Ma- 
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bometan religion. He profeffed to reform both their do- 
trines and their manners, and taught, that Haly alone, 
of Mabomer’s followers, ought to be owned and believed 
as his true fucceffor, which made the Perfans ever 
fince efteem the Turks for Heretics, as the Turks do 
them. He gained fo many followers, by his new and 
refined principles, or profeffions of devotion, ‘that he 
made himfelt King of Perfia, by the fame way that 
- the Xeriffs came to be Kings of Morocco and Fez, about 
Charles V.’s time, and Cromwell to be Proteétor of Eng- 
Jand, and Oran Zeb to be great Mogul in our age, 
Haein were the four great dominions of the fanatic 
rain. sh 
The Arabian branch of the Saracen empire, after a 
jong and mighty growth in Egypt and Arabia, feems 
to have been at its height under the great A/manzor, 
who was the illuftrious and renowned hero of this race, 
and muft be allowed to have as much excelled, and as 
eminently, in learning, virtue, piety, and native good- 
nefs, asin power, in valour, andin empire. Yet this 
‘was extended from /rabia, through Egypt, and all 
the northern tracts of Africa, as far as the weftern o- 
cean, and over all the confiderable provinces of Spain. . 
For it was in his time, and by his victorious enfigns, 
that the Gothic kingdom in Spain was conquered, and 
the race. of thofe famous Princes ended in Rodrigo. 
All that: country was reduced under the Saracen em- 
pire (except the mountains of Leon and Oviedo) and 
were afterwards divided into feveral Moori/fh kingdoms, 
whereof fome lafted to the reign of Ferdinand and SJfa- 
bella.. Nay, the Saracen forces, after the conqueft of 
Spain, invaded the fouthern parts of France, and pro- 
ceeded with the fame fuccefs as far as Tours, till they 
were beaten and expelled by Charles Mariel, who, by 
thofe exploits, raifed his renown fo high, as to give 
him the ambition of leaving the kingdom of France to 


his own line, in Pepin and Charlemgin, by the depoli- 
. tion 
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tion and extinction of the firft race, which had lafted 

from Pharamond. rier 
I do not remember ever to have read a greater and 
-anobler character of any Prince, than of this great 
— Almanzor, in fome Spanifh authors, or tranflators of 
his ftory out of the “vabian tongue, wherein the learn- , 
ing then remaining in the world flourifhed moft ; and 
that of ancient Greece, as it had been tranflated into their 
language, fo it feems to have been, by the acutenefs 
and excellency of thofe more foutheru wits, in fome 

parts very much improved. <5 4 

This kingdom continued great under the Caliphs of 
Egypt, who, degenerating from the example and vir- 
tues of Almanzor, came to be hated of. their fubjects; 
and to fecure themfelves from them, by a mighty 
guard of Circafian flaves. ‘Thefe were brought young 
from the country now called Mengrelia, between the 
Euxine and Cafpian feas, the antient feat of the Ama- 
zons, and which has, in paft and prefent times, been 
obferved to produce the’ braveft bodies of men, and 
moft beautiful of women, in all the eaferu regions. 
Thefe flaves were called Mamalucs when they came 
_ into Egypt, and were brought up with care, and in all 
exercifes and difcipline, that might ‘render them the 
moft martial troops or bands of foldiers, that could 
any where be compofed, and fo they proved. ‘ The 
commander of this mighty band or guard of Mamalycs 
was called their Sultan, who was Bluse over them, 
as the General of an army is intime of war, They 
ferved, for fome time, to fu port the government of 
‘the Caliphs, and enflave hes Tecan till one of the 
Sultans, finding his own power, and the general dife- 
fteem wherein the Calipp was fallen by the effeminate 
foftnefs or luxury of his life, depofed him firft, then 
flew him, and took upon himfelf the government of 
Egypt, under the name of Sultan, and reigned by the 
folp fpreeand foppore of: his Mamalue ttoops,, which 
a were 
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were continually increafed by the merchandife, and 
tran{portation of Circaffian flaves. This government 
Jafted, with great terror in Egypi, between two and 
three hundred years, during which.time, the new Sul- 
tans were elected, upon the death.or depofing of the 
old, by the choice of the Mamalucs, and always out of 
their own bands. The fons of the deceafed Sultans 
enjoyed the eftates and riches left by their fathers , 
but, by the conftitutions. of the government, no fon © 
of a Sulian was ever either to fucceed, or even to be e- 
leéted Sultan; fo that, in this, contrary to all others 
ever known in the world, to be born of a Prince was 
a certain and unalterable exclufion from the kingdom ; 
and none was ever to be chofen Sultan that had not 
been actually fold for a flave, brought from Cir- 
cafia, and trained up a private foldier in the Mamaluc 
bands. Yet of fo bafe metal were formed feveral men 
who made mighty figures in their age, and no nation 
made fo brave a refiftance againft the growing empire 
of the Turks, as thefe Mamalucs did under their Sul- 
tans, till they were conquered by Selim, after a long 
war, which looked in ftory like the combat of fome 
fierce tiger with a favage boar, while the country that 
is wafted by them are lookers-on, and little concerned, 
~ ynder whofe dominion and cruelty they fall. 

It is not well agreed among authors, whether the 
Turks were firft called into Afa by the Greek or the 
Perfian Emperors ; but ’tis by all, that, falling down 
~ in great numbers, they revolted from the affiftance of 
their friends, fet up for themfelves, embraced the Ma- 
hometan religion, and improved the principles of that 
fect, by new orders and inventions (caft, wholly for 
conqueft and extent of empire) they framed a king- 
dom, which, under the Oztoman race, fubdued both 
the Greek empire, and that of the Arabians, and root- 
ed itfelf in all thofe vaft dominions as it continues to 
this day, with the addition of many other pares to 
y eeitig a dia ie ll wee : their 
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their kingdom, but yet many more to the Mahometan 
belief. So this empire of the Turks, like a freth graft - 
upon one branch of a vigorous ftock, covered wholly 
upon that which it was grafted, and out-grew, in 
time, the other which was natural, as the Pexfan — 
branch. ; 

The chief principles, upon which this fierce govern- 
ment was founded and raifed to fuch a height, were 
firft thofe of Mahomet, already deduced, which, by 
‘their fenfual paradife and predeftination, were great 
incentives of courage and of enterprife, joined to the 
fpoils of the conquered, both in their lands, their 
goods, and their liberties, which were all feized at the 
pleafure of the conqueror. . 

A fecond was, a belief infufed of divine defignati- 
on of the Ottoman line, to reign among them for ex-  - 
tent of their territories, and propagation of their faith. | 
This made him efteemed, at leaft by adoption, as a _ 
fucceffor of Mahomet, and both a fovereign lawgiver 
in civil (and with the affiftance of his mufti) a fupreme 
judge in all religious matters. And this principle was 
fo far improved among thefe people, that they held 
obedience to be given in all things to the willof their 
Ottoman Prince, ‘as to the will of God, by whom they 
thought him defigned; and that they were bound not 
only to obey his commands with any hazard: of their 
lives again{t enemies, but even by laying down their 
own whenever he commanded, and with the fame re- 
fignation that is by others thought due to the decrees 
of deftiny, or the will and pleafure of Almighty God. « 
This gives fuch an abandoned fubmiffion ‘to all the 
frequent and cruel executions among them by the Em- 
peror’s command, though upon the mere turns of his 
own humour, the fuggeftions of the minifters, or the . 
flatteries and revenges of thofe women he moft trufteth, 
or loveth beft. Bis 
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_ A third was, the divifion of all lands in conquered 
countries into timariots or foldiers fhares, befides what 
was referved and appropriated to the Emperor; and 
thefe fhares being only at pleafure, or for life, leave 
him the fole Lord of all lands in his dominion, which, 
by the common, fuppofition of power following land, - 
muft, by confequence, leave him the moft abfolute of 
any fovereign in the world. i 

A fourth, the allowance of no honours nor charges, 


‘no more than lands, to be hereditary, but all to de- 


_ pend upon the will of the Prince. This applies every - 


man’s ambition and avarice tocourt his prefent humour, 
ferve his prefent defigns, and obey his-commands, of 
how. different nature foever they are, and how fre- 
quently changed. a 

A fifth was, the fuppreffion, and, in a manner, ex-- 
tinction, of all learning, among the fubjects of their 
whole empire, at leaft the natural Turks and Janiza- 
ries, in whom the ftrength of it confifts. This igno- 
rance makes way for the moft blind obedience, which 
is often,fhaken by difputes concerning religion and go- 
vernment, liberty and dominion, and other arguments 
of that or fome fuch nature. 

A fixth was, the inftitution of that famous order of 
the Janizaries, than which a greater ftrain of true and 
deep politic will hardly be obferved in any conttituti- 
on. . This confifted in the arbitrary choice of fuch 
Chriftian children, throughout their dominions, as 
were efteemed moft fit for the Emperor’s peculiar fer- 
vice ; and the choice was made by the fhews or pro- 
mifes of the greateft growth or ftrength of body, vi- 
gour of conftitution, and boldnefs of courage. Thefe 
were taken into the Emperot’s care, and trained up in 
certain colleges, or chambers, as they are called, and 
by officers for that purpofe, who endeavoured to im- 
prove all they could the advantages of nature by thofe 


~ ef education and of difcipline. They were all diligent- 


ly 
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Jy inftruéed in the Mabometan religion, and in the ve- 
neration of the Ottoman race. - Such of them as proved 
weak of body, flothful, or pufillanimous, were turn- 
ed to labour in’ gardens, buildings, or drudgeries of 
the palace ; but all, that were fit for military fervice, . 
were, at a certain age, entered into the body of Jani- 
zaries, who were the Emperor’s guards. 

By this means, the number of Chriftians was conti- 
nually leffened throughout the empire, and weaken- 
ed by the lofs of fuch as were like to prove the bra- 
vet and ftrongeft of their races. That of Muffelmans 
was increafed in the fame proportions, and a mighty 
body of chofen’men kept up perpetually in difcipline 
and pay, who eftéemed themfelves not only as fubjeéts 
or flaves, but even pupils and domettic fervants of the 
Grand Seignor’s perfon and family. | 

A feventh was, the great temperance introduced tn- 
to the general cuftoms of the Turks, but more particu- 
larly of the Janizaries, by the fevere defence and abf- 
tinence of wine, and by the provifion of one only fort 
of food for their armies, which was rice. Of this 
grain, as every man is able to carry, upon occafion, 
enough for feveral days, fo the quantity provided for 
every expedition is but according tothe number, with 
no diftinétion for the quality of men; fo that, upon 
a march, or in acamp, a colonel has no more allow- 
ed him than a private foldier. Nor are any but gene- 

ral officers encumbered with train or baggage, which 
gives them mighty advantages in their German wars, 
among whom every officer has a family in proportion ° 
to his command during the campania, as well as in 
his quarters ; and the very foldiers ufed to carry their 
wives with them into the field, whereas a Turkifh ar- 
my confifts only of fighting men. 

The laft I fhall mention, is the fpeedinefs as well as 
feverity of their juftice both civil and military, which, 
though often fubjeét thereby to miftakes, and deplored 


by 
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by the complaints and calamities of innocent perfons ; 

“yet it is maintained upon this principle Axed among: 
them, That "tis better two innocent men fhould die, than 
one guilty live. And this indeed agrees with the whole 
caft or frame of their empire, which feems to have 
been; in all points, the fierceft, as thar of the Yxca’s 
was the gentleft, that of Ghiva the wifeft; and that of 
the Goths the bravelt, in the world; — : 

The gtowth and progrefs' ef this Turki empire, 
under the Ostoman race, was fo fudden and fo violent; 
the two or three firft centuries, that it raifed fear anb 
wonder throughout the world; but feems at a ftand 
for thefe laft hundred years; having made no conqueft 
fince that of Hungary, except the remainder of Can 
dia, after a very long war fo bravely maintained dy 
the fmall Venetian State againft fo mighty powers. 
The reafon of this may be drawn not only from the 
periods of empire, that, like natural bodies, grow for 
- acertaintime, and toa certain fize, which they are 
- not to exeeed ; but from fome other caufes, both 
within and without, which feem obvious enough. 

The firft, a neglect in the obfervance of fome of 
thefe orders, which were effential to the conftitutions 
of their government. For after the conquefts of Cy- 
prus, and the example of Selim’s intemperance in thofe” 
and other wines, that cuftom and humour prevailed 
againft their laws of abftinence, in that point fo fea 
verely enjoined by Mahomet, and fo long obferved a- 
mong all his followers. And, though the Turks and 
Janizaries endeavoured to avoid the feandal and pu- 
nifhment by drinking in private, yet they felt the ef- 
feéts in their bodies and in their humours, whereof the 
‘Jaft-needs no inflaming among fuch hot tempers, and 
their bodies are weakened by this intemperance, join- 
éd to their abandoned luxury, in point of women. 

’ Befides, the infticution of Janizaries has been much 
altered by the corruption of officers, who have long 
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fuffered the Chriftians to buy off that tribute of their 
children, and the Zarks to purchafe the preferment of 
theirs into that order for money ; by which means the 
choice of this militia is not made from the ftrongeft 


and moft warlike bodies of men, but from the purfes 


of the parents or friends. 

Thefe two diftempers have produced another, much 
greater and more fatal than both, which is the muti- 
nous humour of this body of Janizaries, who, find- 
ing their own ftrength, began to make what changes 
they _pleafed in the State, till; having been long flufhed 
with the blood of the Bafha’s and Viziers, they made 
_ bold at laft with that of their Princes themfelves ; and, 


having depofed and ftrangled Ibrahim, they fet up— 


his fon, the prefent Emperor, then a child. But the 
diftemper ended not there ;. they fell into new factions, 
changed and murdered feveral Vizicrs, and divided in- 
to fo powerful parties, and with fo fierce contentions, 
that the Bafla of Aleppo, with an army of an, hundred 
thoufand men, fet up tor himfelf (though under pre- 
tence of a counterfiet fon of Morat) and caufed fuch 
aconvulfion in this mighty State, that the Ottoman 


race had ended, if this bold adventurer had not, up-' 


on confidence in the faith of a treaty, been furprifed 
and ftrangled by order of old Cuperly, then newly come 
to be Grand Vizier, and abfolute in the government, 
This man entering the miniftry at fourfcore years old, 
cruel by nature, and hardened by age, to allay the 
“heat of blood in that diftempered body of the Janiza- 
ries, and the other troops, cut off near forty thoufand 


of them in three years time by private, fudden, and ~ 


violent executions, without form of laws or trials, or 
hearing any forts of pleas or defences. His fon, fuc- 
ceeding in the place of Grand Vizier, found the em- 
pire {fo difpirited by his father’s cruelty, and the militia 
remaining fo fpited and diftempered, breathing new 
commotions and revenges, that he diverted the hu- 

mour 
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. mour by an eafy war upon the Venetians, Tranfilvani- 
ans, or the remainders of Hungary, till by temper and 


’  conduét he had clofed the wounds which his father had 


left bleeding, and reftored the ftrength of the Ostoman 
empire to that degree, that the fucceeding Vizier in- 
vaded Germany, though againft the faith of treaties, 
or of atruce not expired, and at laft befieged Vienna, 
yet is a ftory too frefh and too known to be told 
ere, 

Another reafon has been the negleét of their marine 
affairs, or of their former greatnefs at fea, fo as, for 
many years, they hardly pretend to any fuccefles on 
~that element, but commonly fay, That God bas given 
the earth to the Muffulmans, and the fea to the Chri- 
- ftians. P 
The laft I fhall obferveis the exceffive ufe of opi- 
um, with which they feek to repair the want of wine, 
‘and to divert their melancholy reflexions upon the ill 
condition of their fortunes and lives, ever uncertain, 
‘and depending upon the will or caprice of the Grand 
Seignioz’s or of the Grand Vizier’s humour and com- 
mands. But the effect of this opium is very tranfito- 
ry; and, though it allays for the prefent a!l melancholy 
fumes and thoughts, yet, when the operation is paft, 
they return again, which makes the ufe of it fo often 
repeated; and nothing more difpirits and enervates 
both the body and the mind of thofe that frequently 
afc ib. 2%: . ; 

The external reafon of the ftand made this laft cen- 
tury, in the growth of the Zurki/b empire, feems to 
have been, their having before extended it, till they 
‘came to fuch ftrong bars as were not to be broken. For 
-they were grown to border upon the Perfign empire to 
the Zaft, upon the Zartars to the North, upon the 
. ABthiopians to the South, and upon the Germaz empire 
to the /e/f, and turned their profpect this way, as ae 

ealle 
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eafieft and moft plaufible, being againft a Chriftian | 
State. 

Now this empire of Germany, confifting of fuch 
large territories, fuch numbers and bodies of warlike 
men, when united in any common caufe or quarrel, - 
feems as ftrongly conftituted for defence, as the Turk- 
i/o is for invafion or conqueft. For being compofed 
of many civil and moderate governments, under le- 
gal Princes, or free States, the fubjects are all fond of 
their liberties and laws, and abhor the falling under 
any foreign or arbitrary dominions, and in fuch a com- 
mon caule feem to be invincible. On the contrary, 
the Furkifh territories being all enflaved, and thereby. 
in amanner defolated, have no force but that of their 
ftanding armies, and their people in general care not 
either tor the progrefs of th victories abroad, nor 
even for the defence of their own countries, fince 
they are fure to lofe nothing, but may hope reafonably 
to gain by any change of mafter, or of government, 
which makes that empire the worft conftituted that can 
be for defence, upon any great misfortune to their ar- 
mies. a, 

The effect of thefe two different conftitutions had 
been feen and felt (in all probability) to the wonder of 
the whole world, in thefe late revolutions, if the di- 
vine decrees had not croeffed all human appearances, 
For the Grand Vizier might certainly have taken Vien- 
wa, before the confederate Princes could have united 
for its relief, if the opinion of vatt treafures (there af- 
fembled for fhelter from ali the adjacent parts) had not 
given him a paffionate defire to take the town by com- 

ofition rather than by ftorm, which muit have left all 
its wealth a prey to the foldiers, and not to the Gene- 

al. | e 43 
: If the Turks had poffeffed this bulwark of Chriften- 
gom, 1 do not conceive what could have hindered them. 
from being mafters immediately of Aufria, and all its 
: : ' depending 
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depending provinces 5 nor, in another year, of all Ira/y, 
or of the fouthern provinces of Germany, as they 
- fhould have chofen to carry on their invafion, or of 
_ both, in two or three years time ; and how fatal this 
_ might have been to the reft of Chriftendom, or how 
it might have enlarged the Turkif dominions, is ealy 
to conjecture. i 
On the other fide, after the defeat of the Grand 
Vifier’s army, his death, and that of fo many brave 
Bafha’s, and other Captains, by the ufual humour and 
faction of that bloody Court: after fuch flaughters.of 
the Janizaries, in fo many encounters, and fuch an u- 
niverfal difcouragement of their troops, that could na 
where withitand the German arms and bravery; if, 
upon the taking of Belgrade, the Emperor had been at 
the head of the forces then ins fervice, united un- 
der one great Commander, and without dependence 
upon the feveral Princes by whom they were raifed, I 
do not fee what could have hindered them from con- 
quering al] before them in that open country of By/- 
_ garia and Romania, nor trom taking Conflantinople it- 
ielf, upon the courfe of an eafy war, in fuch a decline 
of the Turkifh empire, with fo weak and difpirited 
troops as thofe that remained, a treafure fo exhaufted, 
a Court fo divided, and fuch a general confternation 
as appeared in that great and tumultuous city, upon 
thefe occafions. 
But God Almighty had not decreed any fo great re- 
.wolution, either for the ruin or advantage of Cbriffen- 
dom, and feems to have left both empires at a bay, 
and not likely to make any great enterprifes on either 
fide, but rather to fall into the defigns of a peace 
which may probably leave Hungary to the poffeflion ag 
well as right of the houfe of Avfria, and the Turks 
in a condition of giving no great fears or dangers, in 
our age, to the reft of Chriftendom, ) 
ae oe apt | Although 
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- Although the Mahometan empires were-not raifed 
like others, upon the foundations, or by the force 
of herioc virtue, but rather by the practices of a fubrle 
man, upon the fimplicity of ‘credulous people; — yet 
the growth of them \has been influenced by feveral 
Princes, in whom fome beams at leaft of that fun | 
have fhined, fuch as Almanzor, Saladine, Ottoman, 
and Solyman the Great. And, becaufe I have named 
the moft heroic perfons of that fect, it will be but _ 
juftice to nobler nations, to mention at the fame time ~ 
thofe who appear to have fhined'the-brighteft in. their 
feveral ages or countries, and the luftre of whofe vir- 
tues, as well as greatnefs, has been fullied with the 
feweft noted blemifhes or defaults, and who for defer- 
ving well of their own countries by their a€tions, and» 
of mankind by their examples, have eternized their 
memories in the true records of fame, which is ever 
juft to the dead, how partial foever it may be to the 
living; from the forced applaufes of power, or fulfome 
‘adulations of fervile men. 

Such as thefe were among the ‘ancient Grecians, Epa- 
gninondas, Pericles, and “gefilaus. Of the old Roman 
ftate, the firlt Serpico, Marcellus, and Paulus Emilius. 
‘Of the Roman Emperors, Auguftus, Trajan, and Mar- 
cus Antoninus. Among the Goths, Alaric, and Theo- 
doric. Of the weftern Emperors, Charlemain, Fre- 
deric Barbaroffa, and Charles V. Of the French nation, 
| Pharamond, Charles Martel, and Henry 1V. who be- 
‘gan three of their nobleft races. Of the Swedes, Gu- 
flavus Adolphus. And, of our own, Richard \. the Black 
Prince, and Harry V. To thefe I may add feven fa- 
mous Captains, or fmaller Princes,’ whofe exploits and - 
“virtues may juftly allow them to be ranked: with fo 
great Kings and Emperors. tius and Bellifarius, 
the two laft great commanders of the Roman armies, 
after the divifion and decay of that mighty ftate, who 
did fet up the laft trophies, and made the braveft de- 
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Fences againft the numbers and fury of thofe barbarous 


~ nations, that | invaded, and after their time tore in 
pieces that whole empire. George Caftriot, commonly 


called Scanderbeg, Prince of Epire, and Huniades, Vicé- 


roy of Hungaria, who were two mott victorious Ca- 


ptains, and excellent men, the true champions of Géri- 


 fendom, whilft they lived, and terror of the J; urks y 


who with fmall forces held at a bay, for fo many years, 
all the powers of the O¢toman empire. Ferdinand Gonzal- 


_ vo, that noble Spaniard, worthily firnamed the Great 


Captain, who by his fole prowefs and condué& con- 
quered a crown for his mafter, which he might have 
worn for himfelf, if his ambition had been equal to 
his courage and virtues. Wélliam, Prince of Oranges 
who reftored the Belgic liberties, and was. the founder 
of their State, efteemed generally the beft and wifeft 
Commander of his age, and whoat the fudden point 
of his death, as well as in the courfe of his life, gave 
fuch teftimonies of his being a true lover of the people 
and country he governed, Alexander Ferneje, Prince 


- of Parma, who.by his wifdom, courage, and juttice, 


recovered ten of the Seventeen Provinces, that were in 
a manner loft to the Crown of Spain; made two fa- 
mous expeditions for relief of his confederates, into 
the heart of Prance, and feemed to revive the ancient 
Roman virtue and difcipline in the world, and to bring 
the noble genius of Italy to appear once more upon 
the ftage. : 
Whoever has a mind to trace the paths of heroic 
virtue, which lead to the temple of true honour and 
fame,. need feek them no further, than in the ftories 
and examples of thofe illuftrious perfons here affem- 
bled. . And fo I leave this crown of never-fading laurel, 
in full view of fuch great and noble fpirits, as fhall 
deferve it, in this or in fucceeding ages. Let them 
win it and wear it, 
Belt Gdlig 
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PON the furvey of all the great actions and revo-, 

_ lutions, oceafioned in the world by the conqueft ~ 
and progrefies of thefe four mighty empires, as well 
as the other four, fo much renowned in ftory3; it may 
not be impertinent, to refle€t upon the caufes of con- » 
queifts as well as the effects, and deduce them from 
their natural fources, as far as they can be difcovereds; 
though like thofe of great rivers they are ufually ob- 
{cure or taken little notice of until their ftreams, in- 
creafing by the influence of many others, make fo 
mighty inundations, as to grow famous in the ftories, 
as well as maps of the world. 

To this end I fhall obferve three things upon the 
general courfe of conquefts, the moft renowned and 
beft recorded, in what remains of ancient as well as 
modern hiftories. . 

Firft, that they have generally proceeded from 
North to South, fo as we find none befides thofe of the 
Saracens that can be faid to have failed the contrary 
courfe, and thofe were animated by another fpirit, 
which was the Mahbometan perfuafion of predeftination, 
that made them carelefs of their lives, and thereby 
fearlefs of dangers. For all the reft, they have 
run the courfe before-mentioned, unlefs we fhould 
_admit the traditions, rather than relations, of the con- 
quefts of Se/ofris, who is reported by the ancients to ~ 
have fubdued all, from Egypt to the river Tanais: but 
this we may not allow for truth, becaufe it muft have 
preceded the reign of Ninus, and fo difagree with the 
chronology of holy Scripture ; and therefore it muft 
be exploded for tabulous, with other relicks of an- 
cient ftory, as the Scythians having fubdued and pof- 
feffed fia fo many hundred years before the empire 

of 
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6f Ninus, and their wives having given fo ancient a 


- beginning to the famous kingdom of the Amazons, 


whereof fome remnants only ate fald to have remained 
in Alewander’s time; yet the fame was then believed, 


_ of their having anciently extended their dominion o- 
ver all the leffer 442; as well as Armenia, and of 


their having founded the farhous temple of Diana ‘at 
Epbhefus, which is thé more probable, from that appel- 
lation of Taarica that was anciently given her. . 

But the great conquefts, recorded and undilputed 
in ftory, have been of the A/yrians fouthwards, as far 
as Arabia and India. Of the Perfians, from the Ca- 
pian fea, to the utmoft extent of the preceding em- 
pire and of Egypt. Of the Macedonians over Greece 
and all the bounds of the Perfian kingdom. Of the 
Romans over the Gréek empire as fat as Parthia eaft- 
ward, and over Sicily, Spain, and Afric to the Souths 
before the progrefs of their arms towards the north- 
weft. Of the Zartars over all China and India. And 
of the Goths and other northern nations over all the 
the more fouthern provinces of Europe. 

The fecond obfervation I fhall make upon the fub- 
ject of victory and conqueft is, that they have gene+ 
rally been made by the fmaller numbers over the great- 
er, againft which I do not remember any exception in 
all the famous battles regiftred in ftory, excepting 


Fe 


that of Lamerlane and Bajazet, whereof the firft is faid ° 


to have exceeded about a fourth pari in number, though 
they were fo vaft on both fides, that they were not ve- 
ry eafy to be well accounted. For the reft, the num- 
ber of the Perfians with Gyrus were {mall to thofe of 
the Affyrians: thofe of the Macedonians were, in no 
battle againft the Perfians, above forty thoufand men, 
though fometimes againft three, four, or fix hundred 
thoufand. The Athenian army little exceeded ten 
thoufand, and, fighting for the liberties of their coun- 


try, beat above fixfcore thoufand Perfians “at Mara- 
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thon. The Lacedemonians, in all the famous exploits — 
of that ftate, never had above twelve thoufand Spar- | 
tans in the field at a time, and feldom above twenty 
thoufand men with their allies *. _ The Romans ever 
fought with fmaller againft greater numbers, unlefsin 
the battles of Canna and Thrafimene, which were the on-  — 
ly famous ones they loft againft foreign enemies 5 
and Czfar’s army at Pharfalia, as well as in Gaul and 
Germany, were in no proportion to thofe he conquered. 
That of Marius was vot above forty thoufand againit 
three hundred thoufand Cimbers. The famous victo- 

- Yies of Aitius and Bellifarius, againft the barbarous nor- 
thern nations, were with mighty difproportion of 
numbers, as li'ewife the firft victories of the Turks 
upon the Perfian kingdom ; of the Tarters upon the 
Chinefes: and Scanderbeg never faw together above 

. fixteen thoufand men, in all the renowned victories 

he atchieved againft the Zurks, though in numbers 
_. fometimes above an hundred thoufand. 
_ To defcend: to tater times, the Eaglifh victories - fo 

“renowned at Creffy. Poitiers, and Agencourt, were gain-- 

- ed with difadvantages of numbers out of all proporti- 
on. The great atchievements of Charles VAIL. in Ita- 
ly, of Henry IV. in France, and of Gufiavus Adolphus in 
Germany, were ever performed with fmaller againft 
greater numbers. In this age, and among all the ex- 

. ploits that have fo juftly raifed the reputation and ho- 
nour of Mon/ieur Turenne for the greateit Captain of his 
time, I do not remember any of them were atchieved, 
without difadvantage of number: and the late defeat 
of the Turks at the fiege of Vienna, which faved Ghri- 
fiendom, and has eternized the name of the Duke of 
Lorrain, was too frefh and great an, example of this 
aflertion to need any more, or leave it in difpute. 


From 


_™ And yet they are recorded never to have atked how many 
their enemies were, but only where they were. . 
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F rom thefe two principles of conqueft, having pro- 
ceeded from the North to the South, and by {maller over 
greater numbers, we may conclude, that they may be 


attributed to the conftitutions of men’s bodies who 


compofe the armies that atchieve them, or to the dif- 


- pofitions of their minds. The firft of thefe may be 


either native or habituate, and the jatter may be either 
natural or infufed. °*Tis without queftion, the north- 
ern bodies are greater and ftronger than the fouthern, 
and allo more healthy and more vigorous, The rea- 
fon whereof is obvious to every man’s conjecture, both 
from the common effects of air upon appetites and di- 
geftion, and from the roughnefs of the foil, which for- 
ces them upon labour and hardfhip. Now the true o- 
riginal greatnefs of any kingdom or nation may be ac- 
counted by the number of {trong and able bodies of 
their native fubjects. This is the natural ftrength of 
government, all the reft is art, difcipline, or inftitu- 
tion. aK 
The next ingredient into the compofition of con- — 
quering forces 1s fearlefnefs of mind, whether it be 
occafioned by the temper of the climate, or race, of 
which men are born, or by cuftom, which inures men 
to be infenfible of danger, or by paffions or opinions 
that are raifed in them; for they may all have the 
fame effect. We fee the very beafts and birds of fome 
countries, as well as the men, are naturally fearlefs. 
We fee long fervice in armies, or at fea, makes men 
infenfible ot dangers. We fee the love of liberty, de- 
fire of revenge, and defence of their country or Prince, 
renders them carelefs of life. The very confidence of 
victory, either from former and frequent fuccefles, 
from the efteem and opinion of their commanders, or 
from the fcorn of their enemies, makes armies victo- 
rious. But chiefly, the firm and rooted opinions of 
reward or punifhment, attending another world, and 
of obtaining the one, or avoiding the other, ‘by dying 

or 


or conquering in the quarrel they are engaged, in, — 
And thefe are the great fources of victory and fortune ~ 
in arms; for, let the numbers be what they will, that ~ 
army is ever beaten, where the fright firft enters. » Few 
battles were loft of old, but none fince the ufe of gun- — 
powder, by the greatnefs of downright flaughter, be- ° 
fore an army runs; and the noife and {moke of guns — 
both increafes fear, and covers fhame, more than the ~ 
ancient ufe of arms ; fo that, fince thofe of fire came 
in, battles have been ufually fhorter and lefs bloody 
than before. 

If it be true (which I think will not be denied either 
by foldiers or reafonable men) that the battle is loft 
where the fright firft enters, then the reafon will ap- 
pear why victory has generally followed the fmaller 


‘numbers, becaufe, in a body compofed of more parts, it 


may fooner enter upon one, than in that which confifts 


-of fewer, as likelier to find ten wife men together than 


an hundred, and an hundred fearlefs men than a thou- 
fand : and thofe, who have the {maller forces, endea- 
vour moft tq fupply that defect by the choice difci- 
pline and bravery of their troops; and, where the 
fright once enters an army, the greater the number, 
the greater the diforder, and thereby the lofs of the 
battle more certain and fudden. 
From all this, I conclude, that the compofition of 
victorious armies, and the great true ground of con- 
queft, confifts firft in the choice of the ftrongeft, ableft, 
and hardieft bodies of men: next, in the exaétnefs of 
difcipline, by which they are inured to labour and dan- 
gers, and to fear their commanders more than their 
enemies: and laftly, in the fpirit given them by love 
of their country or their Prince, by impreflions of ho- 
nour or religion, to render them fearlefs of death, and 
fo incapable, or at leatt very difficult, to receive any 
fright, or break thereby into diforder. And I que- ~ 
fion not, but any brave Prince or General, at the 


head 
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_ any field: for, befides that.a greater number may fall 
~ fooner into fright and diforder, perhaps a greater can 
hardly be drawn into the a¢tion of one day’s battle, 
whereas very few, in late ages, have lafted half tha 
time. vy 

The laft remark I fhall make upon this fubjeét is, 
that the conguering nations have generally been thofe 
who placed the ftrength of their arms in their foot, 
and not in their horfe, which have never, till thefe 
later years, been efteemed capable of breaking a firm 
body of foot; nor does their force feem to confift in 
other advantage, befides that of giving terror upon 


_the fury of their firft charge. Nor is this opinion lefs 


grounded upon reafon than experience: for, befides 
that men are firmer upon their own feet than thofe of 
their horfes, and lefs in danger of falling into diforder, 
which may come from want of difcipline or courage 
‘jn the horfes as well as their riders ; it is hard to ima- 
gine, that fpurs in the fides of horfes fhould have more 
effect or force to make them advance upon a charge, 
than pikes, fwords, or javelins in their nofes'and breafts 
to make them keep off, fall back, or break their ranks, 
and run into diforder. 
For the experience, nothing has been more known 
in all ages, or more undifputed. The battle of Ma- 
_rvathon was gained by ten thoufand foot, againft migh- 
ty numbers of Perfan horfes as well as foot. The 
famous retreat of Xenophon, for fuch a length of coun- 
try and of time, was made at the head of ten thoufand 
Greeks in the face of forty thoufand Perfian horfe; nor 
had the Greeks above a hundred or fixfcore horfe in 
their camp, which they made ufe of ofly to forage, 
or purfue the Perfan horfe when they fled in diforder 


‘from the points of their pikes and javelins, The Ma- ~ 


cedonian 
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cedonian foot, and afterwards the Macedonian phalanx, — 
were impenetrable by all the Perfiam horfe that ever en- : 
countered them. The Roman legions confifted each of — 
fix thoufand foot and threé hundred horfe, which was 
all the proportion they ever had in their victorious ar- 2 
mies, that could not be broken by the vaft numbers _ 
of Spanifb, Numidian, or Perfian and Armenian horfe — 
they were fo often engaged with. The force of the 
Gothic nations confifted in their foot, and of the Turk- 
i/o and Ottoman empire in their Janizaries. The noble 
conquefts of the Englifh in France were made. all by 
their foot ; and during that period of time, when the 
Crown of Spain made fo great a figure in Europe, it 
was all by the force and bravery of their Spamijb and 
Italian foot. ’ 

There feem to be but two exceptions againft this 
rule, which are the ancient greatnefs of the Perfans, 
and modern of the French, whofe chief force have been 
efteemed to confift in their horfe. But the Perfian em- 
pire was raifed by the conqueft of the eaftern nations, 

whofe armies confifted chiefly in horfe, and one againft 
the other, the beft carried it, till they came to deal 
with the Grecian foot, after which they were ever beat- 
en. For the French armies, though the bravery of 
their cavalry has been great and noble, as made up of 
fo numerous a Gentry_in that kingdom ; yet one chief 
ftrength of their troops muft be allowed, for the feve- 
ral late reigns, to have lain in their bands of Switzers; 
and, in this prefent reign, Marefchal Turenne mutt be 
acknowledged to have made way for his mafter’s great- 
nefs, by improving the bodies of French foot with 
force of choice and difcipline, beyond what they had 
ever been thought capable of before his time. * 

I fhall end this remark with an adventure I remem- 
ber to have read in the ftories of the Dukes of Milan. 
One of them, having routed.a great army of his ene- 
mi¢s, was enraged to find a body of Switzers make ftill 
a firm ftand againft all his victorious troops. He en- 

| deavoured 
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deavoured to break them by a defperate charge of fome 
~ fquadrons of his Gens @arms, who were all armed, as 
_ well as the heads and breafts of their horfes, and fo 
» proof, as he thought, againft the Switzers pikes. But 
all this effort proved in vain, till at length the Duke 
_ commanded three or four hundred of them to alight 
from their horfes, and, armed as they were, to fall in 
upon the Switzers with their fwords; they didit fo 
- defperately, fome catching hold of the heads of their 
pikes, others cutting them in pieces with their broad 
iwords, that they at laft made way for themfelves and 
other troops that followed them, and broke this body 


of brave Switzers, which had been impenetrable by | 


any horfe that could charge them: and this feems 
an evident teftimony, that the impreffions of horfe 
upon foot are made by terror rather than force, and, 
where that firft enters, the action is foon decided. 

After all that has been faid of conquerors or con- 

uefts, this muft be confefled to hold but the fecond 
rank in the pretenfions to heroic virtue, and that the 
' firft has been allowed to the wife inftitution of juft 
orders and laws, which frame fafe and happy go- 
vernments in the world. The defigns and effects of 
conquefts are but the flaughter and ruin of mankind, 
the ravaging of countries, and defacing che world: thofe 
of wife and juft governments are preferving and en- 
creafing the lives and generations of men, fecuring 
_ their pofleffions, encouraging their endeavours, and by 
peace and riches improving and adorning the feveral 
fcenes of the world. 

So the inftitutions of Mofes leave him a diviner cha- 
racter than the victories of Fu/bua: thofe of Belus, O- 
frris, and Fanus, than the prowefs of Ninus, Cyrus, 
and Sefofris. And if, among the ancients, fome men 
have been efteemed heroes, by the brave atchieve- 
ments of great conquefts and victories ; it has been, 

_ by the wife inftitution of laws and government, that 
‘ethers have been honoured and adored as gods. oe 
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HE two common bhrines, to which moft men. 
offer up the application of their thoughts and 


their lives, are profit and pleafure ; and, by 

their devotions to either of thefe, they are 
vulgarly diftinguifhed into two fects, and called either 
bufy or idle men. Whether thefe terms differ in mean- 
ing, or. only in found, I know very well may be dif- 
puted, and with appearance enough, fince the covetous 
man takes perhaps as much pleafure in his gains as 
the voluptuous does in his luxury, and would not pur- 


fue his bufinefs, unlefs he were pleafed with it, upon - 


the laft account of what he moft wifhes and defires, 
nor would care for the increafe of his fortunes; unlefs 


he thereby propofed that of his pleafures too, in one™ 


kind or other; fo that pleafure may be faid to be his 
end, whether he will allow to find it in his purfuit or 
no. Much.ado there has been, many words fpent, 
or (to {peak with more refpeét to the ancient philofo- 


phers) many difputes have been raifed upon this argu-- 
ment, I think to little purpofe, and that all has been. 


rather an exercife of wit, than an inquiry after truth; 
and all controverfies, that can never end, had better 


perhaps never begin, The beft is to take words as’ 


they 
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they are moft commonly fpoken and meant, like coin, as 
it moft currently paffés, without raifing fcruples upon 
the weight of the allay, unlefs the cheat or the defect 
_ be grofs and evident. Few things in the world, or 
none, will bear too much refining; a thread too fine 
fpun will eafily break, and the point of a needle too 
finely filed. ‘The ufual acceptation takes profit and 
pieafure for two different things, and not only calls 
the followers or votaries of them by feveral names of 
fy and of idle men, but diftinguifhes the faculties of 
the mind that are converfant about them, calling the 
operations of the firft wifdom, and of the other wie, . 
which is a Sexon word, that is ufed to exprefs what the 
Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, and the French E- 
Jprit, both from the Latin; but I think wit more pe- 
culiarly fignifies that of poetry, as may occur upon re- 
marks of the Runic language. To the firft of thefe 
are attributed the inventions or productions of things 
cane efteemed the moft neceffary, ufeful, or pro- 
ttable to human life, either in private pofftffions or 
- public inftitutions: to the other, thofe writings or 
difcourfes which are the moft pleafing or entertaining 
toall that read or hear them: yet, according to the 
opinion of thofe that link them together, as the inven- 
tions of fages and lawgivers themfelves do pleafe as 
well as profit thofe who approve and follow them; fo 
* thofe of poets inftruét and profit, as well as pleafe, 
- fuch as are converfantin them, and the happy mixture 
_of both thefe makes the excellency in both thofe com- 
' pofitions, and has given occafion for efteeming, or at 
leaft for calling, heroic virtue and poetry divine. 

The names given to poets, both in Greek and Latin, 
exprefs the fame opinion of them in thofenations; the 
_ Greek fignifying makers or creators, fuch as raife ad- 
mirable frames and fabrics out of nothing, which ftrike 
with wonder and with pleafure the eyes and imagina- 
tions of thofe who behold them; the Latin makes. 
the famé word common to poets and to prophets. 
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Now as creation is the firft attribute and higheft opera- 
tion of Divine Power, fo is prophecy the greateft ema- 
nation-of. Divine Spirit in ghe world. As the names 
in thofe two learned languages, fo the. caufes of poe- 
try, are, by the writers of them, faid to be divine, - 
and to proceed from a celeftial fire, or-divine infpiras ~ 
tion; and, by the valgar opinions, recited or related 
to in many paflages of thofe authors, the effects of po- 
etry were likewife thought. divine and fupernatural 
and power of charms and enchantments were afcribed 
to if. 


Carmina vel celo poffunt deducere lunam; 
Carminibus Circe focios mutavit Ulyffis, 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


But I can eafily admire poetry, and yet without a- 
doring it; I can allow it toarife from the greateft ex- 
cellency of natural temper, or the greateft race of na- 
tive genius, without exceeding the reach of what is 
human, or giving it any approaches of divinity, which 
is, [doubt, debafed or difhonoured, by afcribing to it 
any thing that is inthe compafs of our action, or even 
comprehenfion, unlefs it be raifed by an immediate in- 
fluence from itfelf. I cannot allow poetry to be more: 
divine in its effects than in its caufes, nor any operati- 
on produced by it to be more than purely natural, or 
to deferve any other fort of wonder than thofe of mu- 
fic, or of natural-magic, however any of them have 
appeared to minds little verfed in the fpeculations of * 
nature, of occult qualities, and the force of numbers 
or of founds. Whoever talks of drawing down the 
moon from heaven, by force of verfes or of charms, 
either believes not himfelf, or too eafily believes what 
others told him, or perhaps follows an opinion begun 
by the practice of fome poet, upon the facility of fome 
people, who, knowing the time when an eclipfe would 


happen, 
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- happen, told them he would by his charms call down 
the moon at fuch an hour, arid was by them thought 
to have performed it. erty ok eos 
~ When read that charming defcription in Virgil's 
eighth Eclogue of all forts of charms and fafcinations 
by verfes, by images, by knots, by numbers, by fire, 
by herbs, employed upon occafion of a violent paffion, 
from a jealous or difappointed love ; I have recourfe to 
the ftrong impreffions of fables and of poetry( to the 
eafy miftakes of: popular opinions, to the force of 
imagination, to the fecret virtues of feveral herbs, and 

-to the powers of founds: and I am forry the natural , 
hiftory; or account of fafcination, has not employed 
the pen of fome perfon of fuch éxcellent wit and deep 
thought and learning as Ca/aubon, who writ that curi- 
ous and ufeful treatife of Exthufia/m, and by it difce- 
vered the hidden or miftaken fources of' that delufion, 
fo frequent in all regions and religions of the world, 
and which had fo fatally fpread over our country in 

_ that’age in which this treatife was fo feafonably publifh- 

ed. ‘’Tis much to be lamented that he lived not to 
complete that work in the fecond part he promifed ; 
or. that his friends neglected the ‘publifhing it, if it 
were left in papers, though loofe and unfinifhed. I 
think a clear account of enthufiafm and fafcination, 
from their natural caufes, would very much deferve 
from mankind in general, as well as’ from the com- 
monwealth of learning: might perhaps prevent fo 
many public diforders, and fave the lives of many in- 
nocent, deluded, or ‘deluding people, who fuffer fo 
frequently upon ‘account of witches and wizards. ‘I 
have feen many miferable examples of this kind in my 
youth at home ; and, though the humour or fafhion be 
a good deal worn out of the world within thirty or 
forty years paft, yet it ftill remains in feveral remote 
parts of Germany, Sweden, and {ome other countries. 


But, 
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But, to return to the charms of poetry, if the for- 

faken lover, in that eclogue of Virgil, had expected 

only from the force of her yerfes, or her charms, what 

is the burden of the fong, to bring Dapbuis home from 

the town where he was gone, and engaged in a new a-. 
mour ; if fhe had pretended only to revive an ald faint- — 
ing flame, or to damp anew one that was kindling in 
his breaft; the might, for aught I know, have com- 
paffed fuch ends by the power of fuch charms, and 
without any other than very natural enchantments. 
For there is no queftion but true poetry may have the 
force to raife paffions, and to allay them, to.change 
‘and to extinguith them, to temper joy and grief, to 
raife love and fear, nay, to turn fear into boldnefs, and 
love into indifference, and into hatred itfelf ; and 1 ea- 
fily believe that the difheartened Spartans were new a- 
nimated, and recovered their loft courage, by the fongs 
of Tyrteus; that the cruelty and revenge of Phalarig 
were changed by the odes of Stefichorus into the great- 
eft kindnefs and efteem; and that many men were,as 
paffionately enamoured by the charms of Sappho’s wit 
and poetry, as by thofe of beauty in Flore or Thais, 
for ’tis not only beauty gives love, but love gives beau- 
ty to the object that raifes it; and, if the poffeffion be 
ftrong enough, let it come from what it will, there ig 
always beauty enough in.the perfon that gives it. Nor 
is it any great wonder that fuch force fhould be found 
in poetry, fince in it are affembled all the powers.of e- 
loquence, of mufic, and of picture, -which are allow- 
ed to make fo {trong impreffions upon hurhan minds. 

How far men have been affected with all, or any, of 
thefe, needs little proof or teftimony : the examples 
have been known enough in Greece and in Jtaly, ‘where 
fome have*fallen downright in love with the ravifhing 
beauties of a lovely object drawn by the {kill of an‘ad= 

mirable painter; pay, painters themfelves have fallen 
in love with fome of their own productions, and doted 
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on them as on.a miftrefs or a fond child ; which diftin. 
_ guifhes among the Jéakans the feveral pieces that are 
‘done,by the fame hand, into feveral degrees of thofe 
made, con fiudio, con diligenza, or con amore, whereof 
the laft are ever the moft excelling. But there needs 
no more inftances of this kind than the ftories related 
and believed by the beft authors as known and undif- 
puted; of the two young Grecians, one whereof ven- 
tured his life to be locked up all.night-in the temple, 
and fatisfy his paffion with the embraces and enjoy- 
ment of a ftatue of Venus that was there fet up, and 
_ defigned for another fort of adoration ; the other pined 
away and died for being *hindered his perpetually ga- 
zing, admiring, and embracing a ftatue at Athens... 
_ The powers of mufic are either felt or known by,all 
men, and are allowed to work ftrangely upon the 
mind and the body, the paffions and the blood; to 
raife joy and grief, to give pleafure and pain, to cure 
difeafes, and the mortal fling of the Tarantula; to 
“give motions to the feet as well as the heart, to com- 
pofe difturbed thoughts, to affift and heighten devori- 
onitfelf. We-need no recourfe to the fables of Orpheus 
or Amphion, or the force of their mufic upon fifhes and 
beafts; *tis enough that we find the charming of fer- 
pents, and the cure or allay of an-evil fpirit or poffef- 
fion, attributed to it in facred writ. 
. For the force of eloquence, that fo often raifed and 
appeafed the violence of popular commotions, and 
caufed fuch convulfions in the Athenian ftate, no man 
need more to make,him acknowledge it than-to confi- 
der Czfar, one of the greateft and wifeft of mortal 
men, come upon.the tribunal full of hatred and re- 
venge, and with a determined refolution to condemn 
Labienus; yet, upon the force of Cicero's eloquence (in 
an oration for /his defence) begin’ to change counte- 
nance, turn’ pale, fhake to that.degree, that the pa- 
pers he held fell out of ‘his hand, as.if he -had been 
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frighted with words, that never was fo with blows; . 
and at laft change all his anger into clemency, and ac- 
quit the brave criminal, inftead of condemning him. ~ 
Now, if the ftrength of thefe three mighty powers 
be united in poetry, we need not wonder that fuch vir- . 
tues and fuch honours have been attributed to it, that 
it has been thought to be infpired, or has been call- 
ed divine; and yet I think it will not be difputed, 
that the force of wit and of reafoning, the height of 
conceptions and expreffions, may be found in poetry 
as well asin oratory, the life and fpirit of reprefenta- 
tion or picture as much as in painting, and the force 
of founds as well as in mufic; and how far thefe thsee 
natural powers together may extend, and to what ef- 
fect (even fuch as may be miftaken for fupernatural or. 
magical) I leave it to fuch men to confider, whofe. 
thoughts turn to fuch fpeculations as thefe, or who, 
by their native temper and genius, are, in fome de- 
gree, difpofed, or receive the impreffions of them. 
For'my part, I do not wonder, that the famous Dr. 
Harvey, when he was reading Virgil, fhould fometimes 
throw him down upon the table, and fay he had ade- — 
vil; nor that the learned Meric Cafaubon fhould find ~ 
fuch charming pleafures and’ emotions, as he defcribes 
upon the reading fome parts of Lucretius; that fo ma- 
ny fhould cry, and with downright tears, at fome tra- 
gedies of Shake/pear, and fo many more fhould feel 
fuch turns or curdling of their blood; upon the read- 
ing or hearing of fome excellent pieces of poetry ; nor 
that O/favia fell into a fwoon, at_the récital made by 
Virgil of thofe verfes in the fixth of his AMieids.  ~ 
This is enough to aflert the powers of poetry, and 
difcover the ground of thofe opinions of old, which de- 
rived it from’ divine infpirations, and gave it fo great 
a fhare in the fuppofed effeéts of forcery or magic, — 
But, as the old romances feem to leflen the honour of ~ 
true prowefs ‘and valour ‘in. their knights, by giving 
. eo) baie rie ae fuch 
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fuch a part in all their chief adventures to enchantment, 
fo the true excellency and juft efteem of poetry feems 
rather debafed than exalted, by the ftories or belief of the 
charms performed by it, which; among the zorthera 
nations, grew fo {trong and fo general, that, about 
five or fix hundred years ago, all the Rumic poetry came 
to be decried, and thofe ancient charaéters, in which 
they were written, to be abolifhed by the zeal of 
bifhops; and even by orders and decrees of ftate, 
which has given a great maim, or rather an irrecover- 
able lofs, to the ftory of thofe northern kingdoms, the 
feat of our anceftors in all the we/term parts of Europe. 
The more true and natural fource of poetry may be 
difcovered, by obferving to what god this infpiration - 
was afcribed by the antients, which was Apollo, or the 
fun, efteemed among them the god of learning in ge- 
neral, but more particularly of mufic and of poetry. 
The myftery of this fable means, I fuppofe, that a cer- 
tain noble and vital heat of temper, but efpecially of the 
brain, is the true {pring of thefe two parts or fciences: 
this was that celeftial fire, which gave fuch a pleafing 
motion and agitation to the minds of thofe men, that 
have been fo much admired in the world, that raifes 
fuch infinite images of things fo agreeable and delight- 
ful to mankind; by the influence of this fun, are pro- 
duced thofe golden and fnexhaufted mines of inven- 
tion, which has furnifhed the world with treafures fo 
highly efteemed, and fo univerfally known and ufed, 
in all the regions that have yet been difcovered. From 
this arifes that elevation of genius, which can never be 
produced by any art or ftudy, by pains or by induftry, 
which cannot be taught by precepts or examples; and 
therefore is agreed by all, to be the pure and free gift 
of Heaven or of nature, and to be a fire kindled out 

of fome hidden fpark of the very firft conception. 
_ But, though invention be the mother of poetry, 
yet this child is, like all others, born naked, and a 
: ; ¢ 
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be nourifhed with care, clothed with exaétnefs and ele- 
gance, educated with induftry, inftructed with art, 
improved by application, Corrected with feverity, and 
accomplifhed with labour and with time, before it 
artives at any great perfection or growth: “tis certain 
that no compofition requires fo many feveral ingredi- 
ents, or of more different forts than this, nor that, to 
excel in any qualities, there are neceffary fo many gifts 
of nature, and fo many improvements of learning and 
of:art. For there muft be an univerfal genius, of 
great compafs as well as great elevation. There muft 
be a fpritely imagination or fancy, fertile ina thoufand 
productions, ranging over infinite ground, piercing 
into every corner, and, by the light of that true poeti- 
cal fire, difcovering a thoufand little bodies or images 
in the world, and fimilitudes among them, unfeen to 
common eyes, and which could not be difcovered, 
without the rays of that fun. 

Befides the heat of invention and livelinefs of wit, 
there muft be the coldnefs of good fenfe and foundnefs 
of judgment, to diftinguifh between things and con- 
ceptions, which, at firft fight, or upon fhort glances 
feet alike; to chufe arnong infinite produétions of 
Wit and fancy, which are worth preferving and culti- 
Vating, ard which are better ftifled in the birth, or - 
thrown away when they are born, as not worth bring- 
ing up. Without the forces of wit, all poetry is flat 
and languifhing ; without the fuccours of pete a sd, 
tis wild and extravagant. The true wit of poefey is, 
that fuch contraries muft meet to compofe it, a geni- 
us both penetrating and folid; in expreffion both de+ 
licacy and force; and the frame or fabric of a true 
poem muft have fomething both fublime and juft, a- 
mazing and agreeable. ‘There muft be a great agita- 
tion of mind to invent, a great calm to judge and cor 
tect; there mutt be, upon the fame ttee, and at the 
fame time, both flower and fruit. To work up this 
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metal into exquifite figure, there muft be employed 
_ the fire, the hammer, the chifel, and the file. There 
muft be a general knowledge both of nature and of 
_ arts, and, to go the.loweft that can be, there are re- 
» quired genius, judgment, and application; for, with- 
out this laft, all the reft will not ferve turn, and none 
ever was a great poet that applied himfelf much to any 
thing elfe. . 
When I fpeak of poetry, I mean not an ode or an 
elegy, a fong or a fatire, nor by a poet the compofer 
of any of thefe, but of a juft poem; and, after all I 
have faid, ’tis no wonder, there fhould be fo few that 
appeared in any parts or any ages of the world, or that 
fuch as have fhould be fo much admired, and have al- 
moft divinity afcribed to them, and to their works. 
Whatever has been among thofe, who are mention- 
ed with fo much praife or admiration by the ancients, 
but are loft to us, and unknown any further than their 
names, I think no man has been fo bold among thofe 
_ that remain to queftion the title of Homer and Virgil, 
. hot only to the firft rank, but to the fupreme domi- 
_nion in this ftate, and from whom, as the great law- 
givers as well as Princes, all the laws and orders of it 
are, or may be, derived. Homer was, without dif- 
pute, the moft univerfal genius that has been known in 
the world, and Virgil the moft accomplifhed. To the 
firft muft be allowed the moft fertile invention, the 
richeft vein, the moft general knowledge, and the moft ° 
lively expreffion: to the laft, the nobleft ideas, the 
_ jufteft inftitution, the wifeft conduct, and the choiceft 
elocution. To fpeak in the painter’s terms, we find, 
in the works of Homer, the moft {pirit, force, and 
life; in thofe of Virgi/,.the beft defign, the trueft 
proportions, and the greateft grace; the colouring in 
both feems equal, and indeed is in both admirable. 
Homer had mere fire and rapture, Virgil more light 
- and {wiftnefs; or at leaift, the poetical fire was more 
Vor. Il, at. raging 
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raging in one, but clearer in the other, which makes” 
the firft more amazing, and the latter more agreeable. 
The ore was richer in one,, but in the other more refi- — 
ned, and better allayed to make up excellent work. © 
Upon the whole, I think it muft be confeffed, that . 
Homer was of the two, and perhaps of all others, the 
vatteft, the fublimeft, and the moft wonderful genius ;. 
and, that he has been generally fo efteemed, there can- 
not be a greater teftimony given, than what has been 
by fome obferved, that not only the greateft matters 
have found in his works the beft and trueft principles 
of all their fciences or arts, but that the nobleft nati- 
ons have derived from them the original of their fe- 
veral races, though it be hardly yet agreed, whether 
his {tory be true or a fiction. In fhort, thefe two im- 
, mortal poets muft be allowed to have fo much excel- 
led in their kinds, as to have exceeded all comparifon, 
to have even extinguifhed emulation, and in a man- 
ner confined true poetry, not only to their two langua- 
ges, but to their very perfons. And I am apt to be- 
lieve fo much of the true genius of poetry in general, 
and of its elevation in thefe two particulars, that I 
know not, whether of all the numbers of mankind, that 
live within the compafs of a thoufand years; for one 
man that is born capable of making fuch a poet as Ho- 
mer or Virgil, there may not be a thoufand born capa- 
ble of making as great generals of armies, or minifters 

of ftate, as any the moft renowned in ftory. or 
I do not here intend to make a-further critic upon 
potery, which were too great alabour ; nor to give rules 
for it, which were as great a prefumption: befides, 
there has been fo much paper blotted upon thefe fub- 
jects, in this curious and cenfuring age, that ’tis all 
grown tedious or repetition. The modern French wits 
(or pretenders) have been very fevere in their cenfures, 
and exact in their rules, I think to very little purpofe ; 
for I] know not, why they might not have contented 
. themfelves 
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themfelves with thofe given by 4riftotle and Horace, 
and have tranflated them rather than commented upoa 
_them,. for all they have done has been no more; fo 
* as they feem, by their writings of this kind, rather 
to have valued themfelves, than improved any body 
_ elfe. The truth is, there is fomething, in the genius 
of poetry, too libertine to be confined to fo many rules ; 
and whoever goes about to fubject it to fuch conftraints 
lofes both its fpirit and grace, which are ever native, 
and never learned, even of the beft mafters. °Tis as 
if, to make excellent honey, you fhould cut off the 
wings of your bees, confine them to their hive or their 
ftands, and lay flowers before them, fuch as you think 
the fweeteft, and like to yield the fineft extraction ; 
you had as good pull out their ftings, and make arrant 
drones of them. They muft range through fields, as 
well as gardens, chufe fuch flowers as they pleafe, 
and by proprieties and fcents they only know and dif- 
tinguifh: they muft work up their cells with admi- 
rable art, extract their honey with infinite Jabour, and 
fever it from the wax, with fuch diftinétion and choice, 
as belongs to none but themfelves to perform or to 
judge. 

It would be too much mortification to thefe great 
arbitrary rulers among the French writers, or our own, 
to obferve the worthy productions that have been form- 

ed by their rules, the honour tlgey have received in 
the world, or the pleafure they have given mankind ; 
but, to comfort them, 1 do not know there was any 
' great poet in Greece, after the rules of that art laid 
down by Arifiotle; nor in Rome, after thofe by Horace, 
which yet none of our moderns pretend to hare out- 
done. Perhaps Theocritus and Lucan may be alledged 
againft this affercion; but the firft offered no further 
than at idyls or eclogues ; and the laft, though he 
mutt be avowed for a true and happy genius, and to 
have made fome very high flights, yet he is fo unequal 
: Pa 
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to himfelf, and his mufe is fo young, that his faults 
are too noted, to allow his pretences. Feliciter audet 
is the true character of Lusan, as of Ovid, Lufit ama- 
‘biliter. After all, the utmoft that can be atchieved, 
or I think pretended, by any rules in this art, is but to ° 
hinder fome men from being very ill poets, but not to 
make any man a very good one. To judge who is fo, 
we need go no further for inftruction than three lines 
of Horace, 


Ile meum qui pettus inaniter angit, 
Trritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus, et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis. . 


Fe is a poet, 


Who vainly anguifbes my breaft, 
Provokes, allays, and with falfe terror fills, 
Like a magician, and now fets ‘me down 
In Thebes, and now in Athens. 


Whoever does not affect and move the fame prefent 
paffions in you, that he reprefents in others, and at o- 
ther times, raife images about you, as a conjurer is 
faid to do fpirits, tranfport you to the places and to 
the perfons he defcribes, cannot be judged to be a 
poet, though his m@afures are never fo juft, his feet 
never fo fmooth, or his founds never fo fweet. But 
inftead of critic, or rules concerning” poetry, I fhall 
rather turn my thoughts’ to the hiftory of it, and ob- 
ferve the antiquity, the ufes, the changes, the decays, 
that have attended this great empire of wit, 

It is, T think, generally agreed, to have been the 
firft fort of writing that has “been ufed in the world ; 
and in feveral nations to have preceded the very inven- 
tion or ulage of letters, This laft i 13 si in Ameri- 


ca 
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ca, where the firft Spaniards met with many ftrains of 
poetry, and left feveral of them tranflated into their 

language, which feems to have flowed from a trte po- 
etic vein, before any letters were known in thofe re- 
gions. The fame is probable of the Scytbiens, the 
Grecians, and the Germans. Ariftotle fays, the Aga- 
thyrfi had their laws all in verfe ; and Tacitus, that the 
Germans had no annals nor records but what were fo; 
and, for the Grecian oracles delivered in them, we have 
no certain account when they began, but. rather rea- 
fon to believe it was before the introduction of letters 
from Phenicia among them. Pliny tells it, as a thing 
known, that Pherecides was the firft who writ profe in 
the Greek tongue, and that he Jived about the: time of 
Cyrus, whereas Homer and Hefod lived fome hundreds 
of years before that age; and Orpheus, Linus, Mu- 
feus, fome hundreds before them: and of the Sidyls, 
feveral were before any of thofe, and in times as well 
as places, whereof we have no clear jrecords now re- 
maining. What Solon and Pythagoras writ is faid to 
have been in verfe, who were fomething older than 
Cyrus; and before them were Archilechus, Simonides, 
Tyrteus, Sappho, Stefichorus, and feveral other poets 
famous in their times. The fame thing is reported of 
Chaldea, Syria, and China, among the ancient weift- 
ern Goths (our anceftors) the Runic poetry feems to 
have been as old as their letters; and their laws, 
their precepts of wifdom, as well as their records, 
their religious rites, as well as their charms and incan- 
tations, to have been all in verfe. 

Among the Hebrews, and even in facred writ, the 
moft ancient is by fome learned men efteemed to be 
the book of Hod, and that it was written before the 
time of Mofes, and that it was a tranflation into He- 
brew out of the old Chaldean or Arabian \anguage. 
It may probably be conjectured, that he was not a Few, 
from the place of his abode, which appears to have 


, been 
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been feated between the Chaldzans of one fide, and 
the Sabeans (who were of Arabia) on the other ; and, 
‘by many paffages of that admirable and truely infpired 
poem, the author feems to have lived in fome parts near 
the mouth of Euphrates, or the Perfian gulph, where he © 
contemplated the wonders of the deep, as well as the 
other works of nature common to thofe regions. Nor 
is it eafy to find any traces of the Mo/aical rites or in- 
ftitutions, either in the divine worfhip, or the morals 
related to, in thofe writings: for, not only facrifices 
and praifes were much more ancient in religious fer- 
vice, than the age of Mofes; but the opinion of one 
deity, and adored without any idol or reprefentation, 
was profeffed and received among the ancient Perfans 
and Hetrufcans and Chaldeans. So that, if Fob was an 
Hebrew, it is probable he may have been of the race 
of Heber who lived in Chaldza, or of Abraham, who 
as fuppofed to have left that country for the profeffion 
or worfhip of oge God, rather than from the branch 
of Ifaac and Ifrael, who lived in the land of Canaan. 
Now I think it is out of controverfy, that the book 
of Fob was written originally in verfe, and was a poem 
upon the fubject of the juftice and power of God, and 
in vindication of his providence, againft the common 
arguments of atheiftical men, who took occafion to | 
difpute it, from the uftal events of human things, by 
which fo many ill and impious men feem happy and 
profperous in ‘the courfe of their lives, and fo many 
pious and juft men feem miferable or afflicted. The 
Spanifo tranflation of the Jews in Ferrara, which pre- 
tends to render the Hebrew (as near as could be) word 
Yor word ; and for which all tranflators of the bible 
fince have had great regard, gives us the two firft 
chapters and the Jaft from the feventh verfe in prof, 
as an hiftorical introduction and conclufion of the 
work, and all the reft in verfe, except the tranfitions 

from 
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cnt one part or perfon of this facred dialogue to an- 
other. 

But, if we take the books of Mo/es to be the moft 

» ancientin the Hebrew tongue, yet the fong of Mojfes 
may probably have been written before the reft ; as 
_ that of Deborah, before the book of Fudges, being 
_ praifes fung to God upon the victories or fucceffes of 
the J/raelites, related in both. And I never read the 
Jaft, without obferving in it as true and noble ftrains 
_ of poetry and picture, as in any other language what- 
- foever, in fpite of all difadvantages from tranflations 
into fo different tongues and common profe. If an 
‘opinion of fome learned men, both modern and ancient, 
could be allowed, that E/dras was the writer or com- 
piler of the firft hiftorical part of the Old Teftament, | 
though from the fame divine infpiration as that of 
Mofes and the other prophets, then the Pfalms of Da- 
vid would be the firft writings we find in Hebrew, and 
next to them the Song of Solomon, which was written 
when he was young, and Ecclefaftes When he was old: 
fo that from all fides, both facredand prophane, it ap- 
pears that poetry was the firft fort of writing knowa 
and ufed inthe feveral nations of the world. 

It may feem ftrange, I confefs, upon the firft 
thought, ‘that a fort of ftile, fo regular and fo diffi- 
cult, fhould have grown in ufe before the other, fo 
eafyand fo doofe: but, if we confider what the firft 

_ end of writing was, it will appear probable from rea’ 
fon as well ‘as experience, for the true and general 
end was but:the help of memory, in preferving that of 
words and of ‘actions, which would otherwife have 
been loft, and foon vanifh away, with the tranfitory 
paffage of human breath and life. Before the dif- 
courfes.and difputes of philofophers began to bufy or 
amufe the Grecian wits, there:was nothing written in 
profe but either laws, fome fhort fayings of wife men, 
or fome riddles, parables, or fables, wherein were 

, couched 
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couched by the ancients many ftrains of natural and— 
moral wifdom and knowledge, and, befides thefe, 
fome fhort memorials of perfons, actions, and of times. 

Now ’tis obvious enough to conceive, how much 
eafier all fuch writings fhould be learned and remem-. 
bered in verfe than in profe, not only by the pleafure 
of meafures and of founds, which gives a great im- 
preffion to memory, but by the order of feet, which 
makes a great facility of tracing one word after ano- 
ther, by knowing what fort of foot or quantity muft , 
neceffarily have proceeded or followed the words we © 
retain and defire to make up. : 

This made poetry fo neceffary, before letters were — 
invented, and fo convenient afterwards; and fhews — 
that the great honour and general requeft, wherein it 
has always been, has not proceeded only from the plea- 
fure.and delight, but likewife from the ufefulnefs and 
profit, of poetical writings. 

This leads me naturally to the fubjects of poetry, 
which have been generally praife, inftruction, ftory, 
Jove, grief, and reproach. Praife was the fubject of 
all the fongs and pfalms mentioned in holy writ ; of | 
the hymns of Orpheus, of Homer, and many others ; 
of the Carmina Secularia in Rome, compofed all and 
defigned for the honour of their gods; of Pindar, Stef- 
chorus, and Tyrteus inthe praifes of virtue, or virtu- 
ous men. The fubject of od is inftruction concerning - 
the attributes of God, and the works of nature. Thofe 
of Simonides, Phocillides, Theognis, and feveral other 
of the fmaller Greek poets, with what pafles for Pytha- 
goras’s, are inflructions in morality; the firft book of 
Hefiod and Virgil’s Georgics, in agriculture, and Lucre- 
tius in the deepeft natural philofophy. Story is the 
proper fubject of heroic poems, as Homer and Virgil in 
‘their inimitable Idiads and Aneids; and Fable, which 
is a fort of ftory, in the Metamorphofis of Ovid. ‘The 
Lyric poetry has been chiefly converfant about love, 

| - though 
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though turned often upon praife too; and the vein of 
eetores and eClogues has run the fame courfe, as may 
Be obferved in Theocritus, Virgil; and Horace; who 
“was, I think, the firit and lat of true Lyric poets a- 
mong the Latins: grief has been always the fubject of 

‘Elegy, and reproach that of Satire. The Dramatic 
poefy has been compofed of all thefe; but the chief 
end feems to have been inftruction, and under the dif- 

Se of fables, or the pleafure of ftory, to fhew the 

beauties and the rewards of virtue; the deformities and 

“Mmisfortunes or punifhment of vice; by examples of 

both to encourage one, and deter men from the other; 

to reform ili cuftoms, correét ill manners; and mode- 

“fate all violent paffions. Thefe are the general fub- 
jects of both parts, though comedy give us but the i- 
mages of common life, and tragedy thofe of the great- 
er and more extraordinary paffions and actions among 
men. To go further upon this fubje&t would be to 
‘tread fo beaten paths, that, to travelin them, only 
raifes duft, and is neither of pleafure nor of ufe. 

' For the changes that have happened in poetry, I 
‘fhall obferve one ancient, and the others that are mo- 
dern will be too remarkable, in the declines or decays 
of this great empire of wit. The firft change of poet 
ry was made by tranflating it into profe, or clothing it 
in thofe loofe robes or common veils, that difguifed 
or covered the true beauty of its features, and. exact- 
nefs of itsfhape. This was done firft by A/op in Greeks 


but the vein was much more ancient in the eaftern re- | 


gions, and much in vogue, as we may obferve in the 

many parables ufed in the Old Teftament, as well as 

in the New. And thereis a book of fables of the fort 

of A/op’s, tranflated out of Perfien, and pretended 

to have been fo, into that language out of the ancient 

Jndian, but, though it feems genuine of the eaftern 

‘countries, yet I do not take it to be fo old, nor to 
have fo much fpirit as the Greek. The next fucceffion 
Vou. IL. al, 
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of poetry in profe feems to have been in the Miletian 
tales, which were a fort of little paftoral romances ; 
and, though much in requeft in old Greece and Rome, 
yet we have no examples, that I know of them, un- 
lefs it be the Longi Paftoralia, which gives a tafte of 


‘the great delicacy and pleafure that was foun’ fo gene- 


rally inthofe fort of tales. The laft kind of poetry, 
in profe, is that which in later ages has over run the 
world under the name of romances, which though it 


~ feems modern, and a produétion of the Gothic genius, — 
yet the writing is ancient. The remainders of 


Petronius Arbiter feem to be of this kind, and that. 
which Lucian calls his true hiftory: but the moft an- 
cient that paffes by the name is Heliodorus, famous for | 
the author’s choofing to lofe his bifhopric, rather than 
difown that child of his wit. The true fpirit or vein’ 
of ancient poetry in this kind feems to fhine moft in’ 
Sir Philip Sidney, whom I efteem both the greateft 
poet and the nobleft genius of any that have left wri- 
tings behind them, and publifhed in ours or any other 
modern language; a perfon born capable not only of 
forming the greateft ideas, but of leaving the nobleft 
examples, if the length of his life had been equal to 
the excellence of his wit and virtues. ‘ 
With him I leave the difcourfe of ancient poetry, 
and, to difcover the decays of this empire, muit tura 
to that of the modern, which was introduced after the 
decays, or rather extinétion, of the old: as if, true 
poetry being dead, an apparition of it walked about. 
This mighty change arrived -by no fmalier occafions, 
nor more ignoble revolutions, than thofe which, de- 
ftroyed the ancient empire and government of Rome, 


_ and erected fo many new ones upon their ruins, by the 


invafions and conquefts, or the general inundations of 
the Goths or Vandals, and other barbarous or northern 


-Mations, upon thofe parts of Europe that had been fub- 
/ ject to the Romans. Atter the conquefts made by Cz. 
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were continued and enlarged in the times of Augu/tus 
anv Tiberius by their Lieutenants or Generals, great 
numbers of Germans and Gauls retorted to the Roman ar- 
mies, and to the city itfelf, and habituated themfelves 
there, as many Spaniards, Syrians, Grecians, had done 
before, upon the conqueft of thofe countries. This 
mixture foon corrupted the Latim tongue, fo that in 
Latin, but more in Seneca, we find a great and harfh 
allay entered into the ftyle of the Auguftan age. Atter 
\Qrajan and Adrian had fubdued many German and Scy- 


thian nations on both fides of the Danube, the com- - 


“merce of thofe barbarous people grew very frequent 
with the Romans; and, 1am apttothink, that the 


Tittle verfes afcribed to Adrian, were in imitation of ——  ~ 


the Runic poetry. The Scythicas pati pruinas ot Florus 

fhews their race or climate; and the firft rhime that 
ever 1 read in Latin, with little ailufions uf letters or 
fyllables, isin that of Adrian at his death, 


O animula, vagula, blandula, 
Que nunc abibisin loca, 
ks Pallidula, tluride, timidula, 
aie Nec ut foles dabis joca. 

*Tis probable, the old fpirit of poetry being loft or 
frighted away by thofe long and bloody wars with fuch 
barbarous enemies, this new ghoft began to appear 
in its room even about that age; or elfe that Adrian, 
who affected that piece of learning as well as others, 
and was not able to reach the old vein,’ turned toa 
‘new one, which his expeditions in thofe countries 
made more allowable in an Emperor, and his exampie 
recommended to others. In thetime of Soetius, woo 
lived under Theodoric in Rome, we find the Latin poet- 
ory fmell rank of this Gothic imitation, and the oid vein 


quite feared up. 
4 P After’ 
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After that age, learning” rw Wells ag a more ee 
more ob{cured by that clond of ignorance, which | CO 
‘ming from the North, af increafing hi the num-— 
bers “and fuccefles of thofé ee ee | “Thal . 
over-fhadowed all Europe, for fo 
Roman tongue began itfelf to fail or be ¢ 
by its corruption made way for the ; Mees of eee 
new languages in Spain, Italy, and France. The 
Courts of the Princes and Nobles who were of. the 
conquering nations, for feveral ages, ufed their Gothic, 
or Franc, or Saxon ‘tongues, which were mingled with’ 
thofe of Germany, where fome of the Goths had fojourn- 
ed, long before they proceeded to their conqueft of 
the more fouthern or weftern parts. Where-ever the 
Roman colonies had long remained, and their language 
had been generally fpoken, the common people ufed 
that ftill, ‘but vitiared with the bafe allay of their pro-_ 
vincial fpeech. | This in Gharlemain’s time was called 
in France, Ruftica Romana, and in Spain, during the 
Gothic reigns’ there, Romance ; but in England, trom 
whence all the Roman foldiers, and great numbers of 
the Britons moft accuftomed to their commerce and: 
language, had been drained for the defence of Gaul a- 
eaintt the barbarous nations that ‘invaded it about the 
time of Valentinian, that tongue being wholly extin- 
guifhed ‘(as well as their own) made way for the intire 
ule of the Sexon language. With theie changes the an- 
cient poetry was wholly loft in all thefe’ countries, and 
a new fort grew up by degrees, which was called by 
a new name of rhimes, “with an eafy change of the 
Gothic word Runis, and not from the Greek, whe! 
as is vulgarly fuppofed, 

Runes was properly the name of the ancient Gotbic 
letters or characters, which were invented firft or in- 
troduced by Odin, in the colony or kingdom ‘of the 
Getes or Goths which he. planted. in the north-we 
parts, | and round the Baltic tea, as has. been before re- 


tated, 
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lated. But, becaufeall the writings they had among 


_ them for many ages were in verfe, it came to be the 
_ common name oi all forts of poetry among the Goths, 


fase writers or compofers of them were called Ru- 
 nersor R 


Rymers. ‘They had likewife another name for 
them, or for fome forts of them, which. was Vii/es 
or Wifes and becaufe the fages of that nation expref- 
fed the beft of their thoughts, and what learning and 
prudence they had, in thefe kind of writings, they that 
fucceeded beft and with moit applaufe were termed 
wife men, the good fenfe, or learning, or ufeful know- 


- ledge contained in them was called wifdom, and the 
- pleafant or facetious vein among them was called wit, 
_ which was applied to all fpirit or race of poetry, where 


it was found in any man, and was generally pleafing to 
thofe that heard or read them, “ 

Of thefe Runes, there was in ufe among the Gorhs 
above a hundred feveral forts, fome compofed in 
longer, fome in fhorter lines, fome equal, and others 
unequal, with many different cadencies, quantities, or 
feet, which in the pronouncing made many different 


forts of original or natural tunes. Some were framed 
with allufions of words, or confonance of fyllables, 
~ or of letters, either in the fame line, or in the diftich, 


or by alternate fucceffion and refemblance, which made 
a fort of gingle that pleafed the ruder ears of that _ 
people. And becaufe their language was compofed 
mott of monofyllables, and of fo great numbers, ma- 
ny muft end in the fame found; another fort.of Runes 
were made, with the care and ftudy of ending two lines, 
or eachother of four lines, with words of the fame found; 
which being the eafieft, requiring lefs art, and needing 
lefs fpirit (becaufe a certain chime in the founds fupplied 
that want, and pleafed common ears) this in time grew 
tite moft general among all the Gothic colonies in Europe, 
and made rhymes or Kanes pafs for the modern poetry 
in thefe parts of the world. a 
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This was not ufed only in their modern languages, 
but during thofe ignorant ages, even in that barbarous 
Latin which remained and was preferved among the 
Monks and Priefts, to diftinguifh them by fome fhew 
of learning from the Laity, who might well admire it, 
in what degree foever, and reverence the profeffors, 
when they themfelves could neither write nor read, e- 
ven in their own language ; I mean not only the vul- 


~ 


ors 


gar laymen, but even the generality of Nobles, Ba- — 


rons, and Princes among them ; and this lafted till 
the ancient learning and languages began to be reftored 
in Europe about two hundred years ago. 

The common vein of the Gothic Kunes was what is 
termed Dithirambic, and was of a raving or rambling 
fort of wit or invention, loofe and fowing, with little 
art or confinement to any certain meafures or rules ; 


yet fome of it wanted noi the true fpirit of poetry in — 


fome degree, or that natural infpiration which has been 
faid to arife from fome fpark of poetical fire where- 
with particular men are born; and, fuch as it was, it 
ferved the turn, not only to pleafe, but even to charm 


the ignorant and barbarous vulgar, where it was in. 


ufe. This made the Aumers among the Goths as much 
in requeft and admired, as any of the ancient and 
moft celebrated poets were among the learned nations; 
for, among the blind, he that has one eye is a Prince. 
They were, as well as the others, thought infpired, 
and the charms of their Rumic conceptions were gene- 
rally efteemed divine, or magical at leaft, i: 
The fubjeéts of them were various, but commonly 


the fame with thofe already obferved in the true anci-_ 


ent poetry. Yet this vein was chiefly employed upon 
the records of bold and martial a€tions, and the prarfes 
of valiant men that had fought fuccefsfully or died 
bravely ; and thefe fongs or ballads were ufually fung 
at feafts, or in circles of young or idle perfons; and 
ferved to inflame the humour of war, of flaughter, 
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and of fpoils among them. More refined honour or 
love had little part in the writings, becaufe it had little 
in the lives or ations, of thofe fierce people and bloody 
times. Honour among them confifted in victory, and 

love in rapes and in luft. 
But, as the true flame of poetry was rare among 
_* them, and the reft was but wild-fire that fparkled or 
rather crackled a while, and foon went out with little 
pleafure or gazing of the beholders; thofe Ruzers, 
who could not raife admiration by the fpirit of their 
poetry, endeavoured to do it by another, which was 
that of enchantments: this came in to fupply the de- 
feét of that fublime and marvellous, which has been 
found both in poetry and profe among the learned an- 
cients. The Gothic Runers, to gain and eftablifh the 
credit and admiration of their rhimes, turned the ufe | 
of them very much to incantations and charms, pre- 
tending by them to raife ftorms, to calm the feas, to 
caufe terror in their enemies, to tranfport themfelves 
» inthe air, to conjure fpirits, to cure difeafes, and ftanch 
"bleeding wounds, to make women kind or eafy, and 
men hard or invulnerable; as one of their moft anci- 
ent Kuauners afirms of himfeif and his own atchie- 
vements, by force of thefe magical arms : the men or 
women, who were thought to perform fuch wonders, 
or enchantments, were from Vii/es or Wifes, the name 
of thofe verfes, wherein their charms were conceived, 

cailed Wizards or Witches. 

Out of this quarry, feem to have been raifed all 
thofe trophies of enchantment, that appear in the whole 
fabric of the old Spanifh romances, which were the 
productions of the Goshic wit among them, during 
their reign; and, aiter the conqueiis of Spain by the 
Saracens, they were appiied to the long wars between 
them-and the Chriftians. From the fame, perhaps, 

» may be derived ail the vifionary tribe of, fairies, e/ves, 
and goblins, of fprites, and of bulbeggars, that ferve abe 
- only 
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only to fright children into whatever their nurfes — 
pleafe, but fometimes, by Jafting impreffions, to dif- 
quiet the fleeps and the very lives of men and women, — 
till they grow to years of difcretion ; and that, God , 
knows, is a period of time which fome people arrive 
to but very late, and perhaps others never. At leaft, 
this belief prevailed fo far among the Goths and their *_ 
races, that all forts of charms were not only attributed 
to their runes or verfes, but to their very characters ; 
fo that, about the eleventh century, they were forbid- 
den and abolifhed in Sweden, as they had been before 
in Spain, by civil and ecclefiaftical commands or con- 
ftitutions, and what has been fince recovered of that 
learning or language has been fetched as far as land 
itfelf. 

How much of this kind, and of this credulity, re- 
mained even to our own age, may be obierved by any 
man that reflects fo far as thirty or forty years ; how ~ 
often avouched, and how generally credited, were the 
{tories of fairies, /prites; witchcrafts and enchantments? — 
In fome parts of France, and not longer ago, the com- 
mon people believed certainly there were, Lougaroos, 
or men turned into wolves ; and I remember feveral 
drife of the fame mind. The remainders are woven 
into our very language; Mara, in old rumic, was a 
goblin that feized upon men afleep in their beds, and 
took from them all fpeech and motion. Old Nicka 
was a fprite that came to ftrangle people who fell into 
the water: Bo was a fierce Goth:c Captain, fon of Odin, 
whofe name was ufed by his foidiers when they would 
fright or furprife their enemies ; and the proverb of 
rhiming rats to death came I fuppofe from the fame 
root. 

There were, not longer fince than the time I have 
mentioned, fome remain ers of the runic poetry” a- 
mong the Jb. The great men of their Scepis, among; 
the many officers of their family, which continued al- 

ways 
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‘ways in the famie races, had not only a cian 
- buntfman, a mith, and fuch like, Bar a eA batt q 
» tale-tellar , the firft recorded and fung the aétions of 
_. their anceftors, and entertained the company at feafts; 
_ the latter amufed them with tales when they were me- 
_ tancholy and could not fleep: and a very gallant gen- 
_» tleman of the North of Ireland has told me, of his own 
_ €xperience, that, in his wolf-huntings there, when he 
" ufed to be abroad, in the mountains three or four days 

together, and lay very ill a-nights, foas he could not =e 

well fleep ; they would bring him one of thefe ta/e-telj- 

érs, that, when he lay down, would begin a ftory of 

a King, or a giant, a dwarf and a damfel, and fuch 

~ rambling ftuff, and continue it al! night long in fuch 
an even tome that you heard it going on, whenever 
you awaked ; and he believed nothing any phyficians 
give could have fo good and fo innocent effect, to make 

_ men fleep in any, pains or diftempers of body or mind. 
+ Iremember, in my youth, fome perfons of our country 
) to have faid grace in rhimes, and others their conftant 
prayers; and ’tis vulgar enough, that forme deeds or 
 conveyanees of land have been fo, fince the conquetft. 
In fuch poor wretched weeds as thefe was poetry 
clothed, during thofe fhades of ignorance that over- 
fpread. all Europe for fo many ages after the fun-fet of 
the Roman learning and empire together, which were” 
fucceeded by fo many new dominions, or plantations 
of the Gothic fwarms, and by a new face of cuftoms, 
habit, language, and almoft of nature: but, upon 
the dawn of a new day, and the refurrection of other 

-{ciences, with the two learned languages, among us, 

this of poetry began to appear very eariy, though ve- 
ry unlike itfelf, and in fhapes as well as cloaths, in 
humour and in fpirit, very different from the ancient. 

It was now all in rhime, after the Gothic fafhion ; for’ 

indeed none of the feveral dialeGts of that language or 

allay would bear the compofure.of fuch feet and mea- 
Vou. TL, Uu fures, 
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fures, as were in ufe among the Greeks and Latins, and 
fome that attempted it, foon left it off, defpairing of 
fuccefs. Yet, in this newsdrefs, poetry was not with- 
out fome charms, efpecially thofe of grace and fweet- 


nefs, and the ore begun to fhine~in the hands and ° 


works of the firft refiners. Petrarch, Konfard, Spencer, 
~met with much applaufe upon the fubjects of love, 
praife, grief, reproach. Ariofto and Taffo extered boid- 


ly upon the fcene of ereic poems; but, having not — 


wings for fo high flights, began to learn of the old 
ones, fell upon their imitations, and chiefly of Virgz/, 
as far as the force of their genius, or difadvantages of 
new. languages and cuftoms would allow. The religi- 
on of the Gentiles had been woven into the contexture 
of all the ancient poetry with a very agreeable mixture, 
which made the moderns affect to give that of Chri- 
ftianity a place alfo in their poems. But the true re- 
ligion was not found to become fiction fo well as a falfe 
had done, and all their attempts of this kind feemed 
rather to debafe religion, than to heighten. poetry. 
Spencer endeavoured to fupply this with morality, and 
to make inftruction, inftead of ftory, the fubject of an 
Epic poem. . His execution was excellent, and his 
flights of fancy very noble and high, but his defign 
was poor, and his moral lay fo bare, that it loft the 
effect ; "tis true, the pill-was gilded, but fo thin, that 

the colour and the tafte were too eafily difcovered. 
After thefe three, 1 know none of the moderns that 
have made any atchievements in eroic poetry worth 
recording. The wits of the age foon left off fuch bold 
adventures, and turned to other veins ;. as if, not wor- 
thy to fit down at the teaft, they contented themfelves 
with the fcraps, with fongs and fonnets, with odes and 
elegies, with fatires and: panegyrics, and what we call 
copies of verfes upon any fubj: cts or occafions ; want- 
ing either genius or application for nobler or more la~ 
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borious productions, as painters, that cannot fucceed 


in great pieces, turn to miniature. 
But the modern poets, to value this fmall coin, and 


make it pafs, though of fo much a bafer metal than the 


’ 


old, gave it a new mixture from two veins which were — 


little known or little efteemed among the ancients. 
There were indeed certain fairies, in the old regions. 
of poetry, called Epiyrams, which feidom reached a- 
bove the ftature of two, or four, or fix lines, and 


_ which being fo fhort, were all turned upon conceit, or 


fome fharp hits of fancy or wit. The only ancient of 
this kind among the Latins were the Priapeia, which 
were little voluntaries or extemporaries, written upon 
the ridiculous wooden ftatues of Priapus, among the 
gardens of Rome. In the decays of the Roman learn- 


ing and wit, as well as language, Martial, Aufonius, and 


others fell into this vein, and applied it mditferently to 
all fubjeéts, which was before reftrained to one, and 
dreffed it fomething more cleanly than it was born. 
This vein of conceit feemed proper for fuch fcraps or 
fplinters into which poetry was broken, and was fo ea- 
gerly followed, as almoft to over-run all that was com-., 
pofed in our feveral modern languages; the Jtakan, 
the French, the Spani/b, as well as Englifh, were for a 
great while, full of nothing elfe but conceit: it was 
an ingredient, that gave tafte to compofitions which 
had little of themfelves ; ’twas a fauce that gave point 
to meat that was flat, and fome life to colours that 
were fading; and, in fhort, thofe, who could not fur- 
nifh fpirit, fupplied it with this falr, which may preferve 
things or bodies that are dead; butis, for aught I 
know, of little ufe to the living, or neceflary to meats 
that have much or pleafing taftes of their own. How- 
ever it were, this vein firtt overflowed our modern po-: 
etry, and with fo lictle diftinction, or juigment, that 


_-we would have conceit as well as rhime in every two 


lines,. and run thropgh all our long fcribbles as well is 
the 
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3 the fhort, and the whole body of the poem, whatever 


itis: this was juft as if a building fhould be nothing — . 
but ornament, of cloaths nothing but trimming; as 
if a face fhould be covered over with black patches, . 


ora gown with fpangles; which is all I fhall fay of 
it. moNS | 
 Another-vein which has entered, and helped to cor- 


rupt our modern poefy, is that of ridicule; as if no- 


thing pleafed but what made one laugh, which yet 
come from two very different affections of the mind ; 
for, as men have no difpofition to laugh at things they 
are moft pleafed with, fo they are very little pleafed 
with many things they laugh at. . 

But this miftake is very general, and fuch modern 
poets, as found no better way of pleafing, thought 
they could not fail of it by ridiculing, . This was en- 


couraged by finding converfation run fo much into the. 


fame vein, and the wits in vogue to take up with that 
part of it, which was formerly left to thofe that were 
called fools, and were ufed in great families, only to 
make the company laugh. What opinion the Romans 
had of this character, appears in thofe lines of Ho. 
Ale, 


: Abfentem qui rodit amicum, 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante, folutos 
Qui captat rifus hominum famamaue dicacis, 
Fingere qui non vifa poteft, commifja.tacere 
Qui nequit, bic niger eft, bunc tu Romane caveto. 


And ‘tis pity the character of a wit, in one age, 
Should be fo like that of a black in another. i ~S 

Rabelais feems to have been father of the ridicule 5 
aman of excellent and univerfal learning as well as 
wit: and, though he had too much game given him 
for fatire in that age, by the cuftoms of courts and of 
convents, of procefics and of wars, of {chools and of 
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camps, of romances and legends; yet he muft be con. 


 feffed to have kept up his vein of ridicule, by faying 
/many things fo malicious, fo fmutty, and fo profane, 
that either a prudent, a modeft, or a pious man, 


could not have afforded, though he had never fo much ’ 
_ of that coin about him: and itwere to be wifhed, that 


the wits who have followed his vein had not put too 
_much value upon a drefs, that better underftandings 
would not wear, (at leaft in public) and upon a com- 
pals they gave themfelves, which other men would 
not take. The matchlefs writer of Don Quixote is 
~much more to be admired, for having made up fo ex- 
cellent a compofitioa of fatire or ridicule, without 
thofe ingredients, and feems to be the beft and higheft 
{train that ever was, or will be, reached by that vein, 
It began firft in verfe, with an Italian poem, called 
La Secchia Rapita; was purfued by Scarren in French, 
with his Virgil travetty, and in Englifh by Sir Fohn Mince, 
“Hudibras, and Cotton, and with greater height of dur- 
tefque in the Exglifh than, Ithink, in any other language. 
4 let the execution be what it will, the defign, the 
‘cuftom, and example are very pernicious to poetry, 
and indeed to ali virtue and good qualities among 
men, which mutt be difheartened, by finding how un- 
juftly and undiftinguifhed they fall under the lath of 
rallery, and this vein of ridiculing the good as well as 
the ill, the guilty and the innocent together. ’Tis 
a very poor, though common, pretence to merit, to 
make it appear by the faults of other men. A mean 
wit or beauty may pafsin a room, where the reft of 
“the company are allowed to have none ; °tis fomething 
to fparkle among diamonds, but to fhine among peb- 
bles is neither credit nor value worth the pretending. 
 Befides thefe two veins brought in, to fupply the de-. 
-feéts of the modern poetry, much application has been 
‘made to the fmoothnefs of language or ftyle, which 
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ture, and can never make a good one, without fpirit” 
and ftrength. The agademy fet up by Cardinal 
Richlieu, to amufe the wits of that.age and country, 
and divert them from raking into-his politic and mini-~ 
ftry, brought this in vogue; and the French wits 
have for this laft age been in a manner wholly turned 
to the refinement of their language, and indeed with 
fuch fuccefs, that it can hardly be excelled, and runs 
equally through their verfe and their profe. The fame 
vein has been likewife much cultivated in our modern 
Englifo poetry; and by fuch poor recruits have the 
broken forces of this empire been of late made up; 
with what fuccefs, “I leave to be judged by fuch, as 
confider it, in the former heights, and the pretent de- 
clines, both of power and of honour; but this will. 
not difcourage, however it may affect, the true lovers 
of this miftrefs, who mult ever think her a beauty in- 
rags as well as in robes. 

Among thefe many decays, there is yet one fort of. 
poetry, that feems to have fucceeded much better with 
our moderns than any of the reft, which is Dramatic, 
or that of the ftage: in this the Italian, the Spanifh, 
and the French, have ail had their different merit, and 
received their juft applaufes. Yet I am deceived, if 
our Englifh has not in fome kind excelled both the 
modern and the ancient, which has been by force of 
a vein natural perhaps to our country, and which with 
us is called humour, a word peculiar to our language 
too, and hard to be expreffed-in any other ; nor is it 
(that I knaw of, found in any foreign writers, unlefs it 
be Moliere, and yet his itfelf has too much of the’ 
farce, to pafs for the fame with ours. Shake/pear was 
the firit that opened this vein upon our ftage, which. 
has run fo freely and fo pleafantly ever fince, that I 
have wondered to find it appear fo /little upon any o-| 
thers, being a fubject fo proper for them; fince hu- 
jmour is but a picture of particular life, as comedy is 

bee of 
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of general ; and though it reprefents difpofitions and — 
euftoms lefs common, yet they are not lefs natural - 
_than thofe that are more frequent among men; for, if. 
f umour itfelf be forced, it lofes al! the grace, which 
hhas been indeed the fault of fome of our poets moft 

celebrated in this kind. ‘ 
It may feem a defeét in the ancient ftage, that the 
characters introduced were fo few, and thofe fo com- 
“Mon; as, a covetous old man, an amorous young, a 
“Witty wench, acrafty flave, a bragging foldier: the 
fpectators met nothing upon the ftage, but what they 
met in the ftreets, and at every turn, — All the variety 
is drawn only from different and uncommon events ; 
whereas, if the characters are fo too, the diverfiry and 
the pleafure muft needs be the more. But as of moft 
general cuftoms in a country there is ufually fome 
round, from the nature of the people or climate, 
ra there may be amongft us, for this vein of our ftage, 
and a greater variety of humour in the picture, be- 
‘caufe there is a greater variety in the life. This may 
‘proceed from the native plenty of our foil, the une- 
qualnefs of our climate, as well as the eafe of our go- 
Yernment, and the liberty of profeffing opinions and 
faétions, which perhaps our neighbours may have a- 
bout them, but are forced to difguife, and thereby 
they may come in time to be extinguifhed. Plenty 
begets wantonnefs and pride, wantonnefs is apt to in- 
vent, and pride {corns to imitate ; liberty begets fto- 
mach or heart, and ftomach will not be conftrained, 
Thus we come to have more originals, and more that 
Pappear what they are; we have more humour, be- 
caufe every man follows his own, and takes a pleafure, 

; perhaps a pride, to fhew it. 

On the contrary, where the people are generally 
, and forced to hard labour, their actions and 
dives are all ot a piece; where they ferve hard matters, 
they muft foliow his examples as weil as commands, 
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and are forced upon imitation ‘in fmall matters, a8 
well as obedience in great: fo that fome nations look _ 
as if they were caft ail by one mould; of cut out all | 
by one pattern (at leaft the common people in ones 
and the Gentlemen in another:) they feem all of a: 
fort in their habits, their cuftoms, and even their talk 1 
vand converfation, as well as in the application and 
purfuit of their actions and their lives. ee 
Befides ail this, there is another fort of variety a-. 
mongft us; which arifes from our climate, and the 
difpofitions it naturally produces. We are not only 
more unlike one another than any nation I know, but. 
we are more unlike ourfelves too at feveral times, and 
owe to our very air fome ill qualities as well as many 
good. We may allow fome diftempers incident to. 
our climate, fince fomuch health, vigour, and length 
of life have been generally afcribed to it; for, among. 
' the Greek and Roman authors themfelves, we fhall find 
the Britons obferved to live the longeft, and the Egyp- 
tians the fhorteft, of any nations that were known in 
thofe ages. Befides, I think none will difpute the na- 
tive courage of our men, and beauty of our women, 
which may be elfewhere as great in particulars, but no 
where fo in general, they may be (what is faid of di« 
feafes) as acute in other places, but with us they are epi- 
demical. For my own part, who have converfed much _ 
with men of other nations, and fach as have been 
both in great employments and efteem, I can fay very | 
impartiaily, that I have not obferved, among any, fo 
much true genius as among the Exglfh; no where | 
more fharpnefs of wit, more pleafantnefs of humour, 
more range of fancy, more penetration of thought, 
or depth of reflexion among the better fort, no where © 
more goodnefs of nature and of meaning, nor more a\ 
plainnefs of fenfe and of life, than among the com- | 
mon fort of country people; nor more blunt courage __ 
and honefty than among our feamen, SSE 
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- But, with all this, our country mutt be confeffed to 
be what a great foreign phyfician called it, the region of 
_ Spleen; which may arife a good deal from the great 
_ uhcertainty and many fudden changes of our weather 
in all feafons of the year. And how much thefe affect 
_ the heads and hearts, efpecially of the fineft tempers, 
is hard to be believed by men whofe thoughts are not 
turned to fuch fpeculations. This makes us unequal 

_ in our humours, inconftant in our paffions, uncertain 
in our ends, and even in our defires. Befides, our 
different opinions in religion, and the factions they 
have raifed or animated for fifty years paft, have had 
an ill effect upon our manners and cuftoms, inducing 
more avarice, ambition, difguife (with the ufual con- 
fequences of them) than were before in our conftituti- 
on. From all this, ic may happen, that there is no 
where more true zeal in the many different forms of 
devotion, and yet no where more knavery under the 
fhews and pretences. There are no where fo many 
_ difputes upon religion, fo many reafoners upon govern- 
mient, fo many refiners in politics, fo many curious in- 
quifitives, fo many pretenders to bufinefs, . and ftate- 
employments, greater porers upon books, nor plod- 
ders after wealth; and yet no where more abandoned 
libertines, more refined luxuriftsy extravagant de- 
bauchees, conceited gallants, more dabblers in poetry 
as well as politics, in philofophy, and in chymiftry. 

I have had feveral fervants far gone in divinity, others 
in poetry; _ have known, in the families of fome 
friends, a keeper deep in the Rofycrucian principles, 
and a laundrefs firm inthofe of Epicurus. What effect 
foever fuch a compofition or medley of humours a- 

' mong us may have upon our lives or our government, 
_ it muft needs havea good one upon our ftage, and has 
given admirable play to our-comical wits, fo that, in 

; my opinion, there is no vein of that fort, either anci- 
“ent or modern, which excels or equals the humour of 
Vor. I. X x our 
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our plays. And, for the reft, Icannot but obferve, 
to the honour of our cougtry, that the good qualities — 
amongit us feem to be natural, and the ill ones more — 
accidental, and fuch as would be eafily changed by the 
examples of Princes; and by the precepts of laws ; 
fuch I mean, as fhould be defigned to form manners, 
toreftrain excefles, to encourage induftry, to prevent | 


‘mens expences beyond their fortunes, to countenance 


virtue, and raife that true efteem due to plain fenfe and 
common honefty. . . 
But to fpin off this thread, which is already grown 
too long: what honour and requeft the ancient poetry | 
has lived in, may not only be obferved from the uni- 
verfal reception and ufe in all nations from China to. 
Peru, from Scythia to Arabia, but from the efteem of | 
the beft and the greateft men as well as the vulgar. 
Among the. Hebrews, David and Solomon, the wilett - 


‘Kings, Yob and Feremiah, the holieft men, were the 


beft poets of their nation and language. Among the 
Greeks, the two moft renowned fages and lawgivers 
were Lycurgus and Solon, whereof the laft is known to | 
have excelled in poetry, and the firft was fo great a 
Jover of it, that to his care and induftry we are faid~ 
(by fome authors) to owe the collection and preferva- _ 
tion of the Joofe and-{cattered pieces of Homer in the © 
order wherein they have fince appeared. Alexander is 
reported neither to have travelled nor flept without 
thofe admirable poems alwaysinhiscompany. Phala- 
ris, that was inexorable to all.other enemies, relented 
at the charms of Stefichorus his mufe. Among the — 
Romans, the laft and great Scipio pafled the foft hours 
of his life in the converfation of Terence, and was 
thought to have a part in the compofition of his co- — 
medies. Ce/ar was an excellent poet as well as ora- 
tor, and compoled a poem in his voyage! from Rome 
to Spain, relieving the tedious difficulties of his march 
with the entertainments of his’ mufe. ugufius was — 

not 
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_ not only a patron, but 3 friend and companion of Vir- 


gil and Horace, and was himfelf both an admirer of 
poetry, and a pretender too, as far as his genius would 


“reach, or his bufy fcene allow. ’Tis true, fince his 
_ age we have few fuch examples of great Princes fa- 


~ vouring or affecting poetry, and as few perhaps of 
_ great poets deferving it. Whether it be that the 


_fiercenefs of the Gothic humours, or noife of their 
_ perpetual wars, frighted it away, or that the unequal 


“mixture of the modern languages would not: bear it; 


Certain it is, that the great heights and excellency 
both of poetry and mufic fell with the Roman learning 
and empire, and have never fince recovered the admi- 


fe 


ration and applaufes that before attended them. Yes, 
fuch as they are amongft us, they muft be confefied 
to be the fofteft and fweeteft, the moft general and 
moft innocent amufements of common time and life. 
They ftill find room in the Courts of Princes, and the 
cottages of fhepherds. They ferve to revive and 
animate the dead calm of poor or idle lives, and to 
allay or divert the violent paffions and perturbations of 


_the greateft and the bufieft men. And both thefe ef- 


_ fects are of equal ufe to human life; for the mind of 


man is like the fea, which is neither agreeable to the 
beholder nor the voyager in a calm or ina ftorm, 
but is fo to both when a little agitated by gentle 
gales ; and fo the mind, when moved by foft and 
eafy paffions and affections. I know very well, that 
many, who pretend to be wife by the forms of being 

rave, are apt to defpife both poetry and mufic as toys 


“and trifles too light for the ufe or entertainment of fe- 


rious men. But, whoever find themfelyes wholly in- 
fenfible to thefe charms, would, I think, do well to 
keep their own counfel, for fear of reproaching their 
own temper, and bringing the goodnefs of their na- 
tures, if not of their underftandings, into queftion ; it 


ftitution, 


“may be thought at leaft an ill fign, if pot an ill con- 
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ftitution, fince fome of the fathers went fo far, as to 
efteem the love of mufic a fign of predeftination, as 
-athing divine, and refervéd for the felicities of heaven - 
itfelf. While this world lafts, I-doubt not but the 
“pleafure and requefts of thefe two entertainments will | 
do fo too: and happy thofe that content themfelves 
with thefe, or any other fo eafy and fo innocent; and 
do not trouble the world, or other men, becaufe they 
cannot be quiet themfelves, though no body hurts 
them! 

When all i is done, — life is, at the greateft and 
the beft, but like a froward child, that mutt be play-— 
ed with and humoured a little to keep i it quiet till ie falls 
. afleep, and then the care is over, 
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HE two following effays, Of Popular Dit 
contents, and Of Health and long Life, 
were written many years before the author's death: 
| they were revifed and correéted by himfelf; and 
were defigned to have been part of a Third Mif- 
cellanea, to which fome others were to have been add= 
ed, if the latter part of his life had been attended 
with any fufficient degree of health. 

For the third paper, relating to the controverfy 
about Ancient and Modern Learning, I cannot 
well inform the reader upon what occafwn it was 
awrit, having been at that time in another kingdom ; 
but it appears never to have been finifhed by the au- 
thor. 

The two next papers contain the heads of two ef- 
Says, intended to have been written upon the Difte- 
rent Conditions of Life and Fortune; and upon 


Converfation. I have directed they fhould both be 
printed 
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printed among the reft, becaufe I believed there are 
_ few who will not be content to fee even the firft 
draughts of any thing from this author’s bands. 
At the end Ihave addeda few tranflations from 
‘ Virgil Horace, and Tibullus, or rather imtati- 
ons, done by the author above thirty years ago; 
whereof the firft was printed among other eclogues of 
Virgil iz the year 1679, but without any mention 
of the author. They were indeed not intended to 
have been made public, till I was informed of feve- 
ral copies that were got abroad, and thefe very im=- 
perfect and corrupt. ‘ Therefore the reader finds 
them here, only to prevent him from finding them 
in other places very faulty, and perhaps accompanied 
with many fpurious additions. ead 
& : 
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Popular Difcontents. 


SECT. Tf. 


curious and bufy, or rather idle men, have ob- 
ferved between the races of mankind and thofe 
of their fellow-creatures, moft have been by 
fome difputed, and few by all allowed. ‘ Thofe chief- 
ly infifted on have been fomething peculiar in theit 


\ MONG feveral differences or diftinétions which 


- fhape, weeping, laughter, fpeech, reafon; but the 


comptrollers of vulgar opinion have pretended to find 
out fuch a fimilitude of fhape in fome kind of ba- 
boons, or at leaft fuch as they call drills, that leaves 
little difference befides thofe of feature in face, and of 
hair on their bodies, in both which, mén themfelves 
are very different. They obferve tears (though not 
the convulfions of face by weeping) in ftags and tor- 
toifes, upon approach of the fatal knife; and that 
they cry at going out of the world, as weil as men at 


their coming in. For fpeech, they pretend to doubrs 


whether the divers founds made by animals may not - 
have diverfity of fignifications, as words more afticu- 
late with us, and whether we can properly judge of 
their diverfity, fince we find fo little in the common 
fpeech of fome nations, efpecially thofe about the 
Cape of Good Hope and the northern parts of Mu/couys 
Vou. IL, Yy where 
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where they are obferved to drive their trade of felling 
furs without the ufe of above twenty words, even with 
thofe that underftand thefr ianguage. For the great 
number of words feems not natural, but introduced by — 
the variety of paffions, a€tions, pofieffions, bufinefsy’_ 
enterrainments in more civilized nations, and by leng 
courfe of time under civi! governments. Befides, other 
crea‘ures are aliowed to exprefs their moft natural wants 
and. paffions by the founds they make as well as men, 
. which is all that is neceffary in fpeech ; and none will — 
difpute anger, defire, love, fear, to be livelier ex- 
prefled by us, than by the lion, the horfe, the bull, . 
the buck; or tendernefs, more than by the bleating of 
ewes to their lambs, or the kindnefs of turtles to their 
mates. For articulate founds and words, we meet 
thein in parrots and feveral other birds; and, if theirs 
are taught them, fo are ours at firft to children; and, 
though we ufually efteem them in others to be only re- 
petition or imitation, yet fome inftances of the contra- 
ry have been remarked in our age; and it appears by’ 
Greek and Latin authors to have been believed by 
ancients, that certain birds in the Judies were common- - 
ly known not only to fpeak-as parrots among us, but 
to talk and difcourfe. ie 
For reafon, .that of brutes, as dogs, horfes, owls, 
foxes, but efpecially elephants, is fo common-a theme, 
that it needs no inftances, nor can well be illuftrated 
beyond what Plutarch, Ailian, Montaigne, and many 
others have curioufly written upon that fubjeét ; nor °° 
can any man’s common life pafs, without occafions of 
remark, and even wonder, upon what they may fee 
every day of this kind: fo that of all thofe diftinétions 
mentioned, and ufually produced, there is none left 
unqueftioned by the curious befide that of laughter, 
which cannot, I think, or at'leaft I know not to have 
‘ been difputed, being proper and peculiar to man, 
without any traces or fimilitude of it in any other crea- 
ture ¢ 
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ture: and, if it were always an expreffion of good 
humour, or being pleafed, we fhouid have reafon to 


value ourfelves more upon it ; but *tis moved by 
~ fuch different and contrary objects and affections, that 


it has gained little efteem, fince we laugh at folly as 
well as wit, at accidents that vex us fometimes, as 


_ well as others that pleafe us, and at the malice of apes, 


~as well as the innocence of children; and the things 
that pleafe us moft, are apt to make other forts of 


motions both in our faces and hearts, and very differ- 


ent from thofe of laughter. 


But there remains yet one other difference between us 
‘and the reft of our fellow-creatures, which, though 
Tefs taken notice of in the ufual reafonings or inquiries 
of this kind, yet feems to challenge a rank and a right 
as due and as undifputed as any of the others, which 
feems a very ill effect of a very good caufe, a thorn 
that ever grews with a rofe, and a great debafement 


of the greateft prerogative mankind can pretend to, 


which is that of reafon : what | mean is, acertain reft- 
Jefnefs of mind and thought, which feems univerfally 
and infeparably annexed to our very natures and con- 
ftitutions, unfatisfied with what we are, or what we at 
prefent pofféls and enjoy, ftill raving after fomething 
paft or to. come, and by griefs, regrets, defires, or 
fears, ever troubling and corrupting the pleafures of 
our fenfes and of our imaginations, the enjoyments of 


our fortunes, or.the beft production of our reafons, 
and thereby the content and happinefs of our lives. 


This is the true, natural, and common. fource of 


fuch perfonal diflarisfactions, fuch domeftic complaints, 


and fuch popular difcontents, as afflict not only our 
private lives, conditions, and fortunes, but even our 
civil flates and governments, and thereby confummate 
the particular and general infelicity of mankind; which 


is enough complained of by all that confider it in the 


common attions and paffions of lite, but much more 


1 
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in the factions, feditions, ,convulfions, and fatal revo- — 
' Jutions that have fo frequently, and in all ages, attend __| 
ed all or moft of the governments in the world. a 

To thefe, of old, Sparta and Athens have been fub- 

- ject, as weil as Carthage and Rome, the fmaller king- 
doms of Epire and Macedon, as well as the great Em- 
_pires of Egypt and Perfia ; the Monarchies, Ariftocra~ 
cies, and Democracies among the Gentiles, and even the 
Theocracy among the Fews, though one was inftituted — 
by God himfelt, and many of the others framed by 
the wifeft of mortal men. In latter ages, Venice and 
Holland have been intefted by thefe difeafes, as well as 
England and France ; the kingdoms of the Moors in 
Spain, as well as thofe of the Goths; the Chriftian go- 
vernments, as well as the Mahometan; and thofe of 
the reformed, like thofe of the Roman faith. 

This reftlefs humour, fo general and natural to man- 
kind, is a weed that grows in all foils and under all 
climates, but feems to thrive moft and grow fafteft in 
the beft; *tis raifed eafier by the more fprightly wits 
and livelier imaginations, than by groffer and duller 
conceptions; nor have the regions of Guinea and Mu- 
feovy been fo much over-run with it, as thofe of Italy 
and Greece. The moft fpeculative men are the molt 
forecafting and moft reflecting ; and, the more ingeni- 
Ous men are, they are the more apt to trouble them- 
feives. 

From this original fountain-iffue thofe ftreams of fa- 

. Ction, that, with fome courfe of time and accidents, 
overflow the wifeft conftitutions of governments and — 
‘Jaws, and many times treat the beft Princes and trueft 
Patriots, like the worft tyrants and moft feditious dif- 
turbers of their country, and bring fuch men to fcaf- 
folds, that deferyed ftatues, to violent and untimely 
deaths, that were worthy of the longeft and the hap- 
pieft lives. If {uch only as Phalaris and Agathocles, as 
Marius and Catiline, had fallen victims to faction, or 
fo 
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to popular rage, we fhould have little to wonder or 
complain, but we find the wifeft, the beft of men, have 
been facrificed to the fame idols. Selon and Pythago- 
vas have been allowed as fuch in their own and in fuc- 
ceeding ages; and yet the one was banifhed and the o- 
ther murdered by factions that two ambitious men had 
aifed in commonwealths, which thofe two wife and 
excellent men themfelves had framed. The two Grac- 
chi, the trueft lovers of their country, were miferably 
flain: Scipio and Hannibal, the greateft and moft glo- 
‘rious Captains of their own, or perhaps any other ages, 
and the beft fervants of thofe two great commonwealths, 
were banifhed or difgraced by the faétions of their coun- 
tries: and, to came nearer home, Barnevelt and De 
Wit in Holland, Sir Thomas Moore, and the Earl of | 
Effex, and Sir Walter Raleigh in England, efteemed the 
moit extraordinary perfons of their time, fell all bloody 
facrifices to the factions of their courts or their coun- 
tries. 
There is no theme fo large and fo eafy, no difcourfe 
‘fo common and fo plaufible, as the faults or corruptir 
ons of governments, the mifcarriages or complaints of 
Magiftrates ; none fo eafily received, and fpread, a- 
mong good and well-meaning men, none fo mifchie- 
youfly raifed and employed by ill, nor turned to worfe 
and more difguifed ends. No governments, no times, 
were ever free from them, nor ever will be, till all 
men are wife, good, and eafily contented. No civil 
-or politic conftitutions can be perfect or fecure, whilft 
they are compofed of men, that are for the moft part 
paflionate, interefted, unjuft, or unthinking, but ge- 
nerally and naturally reftiefs, and unquiet; difcon- 
tented with the prefent, and what they have, raving 
after the future, or fomething they want, and thereby 
ever'difpofed and defirous to change. 
_ This makes the firft and univerfal default of all go- 
yernments ; and this made the philofophers of old, 
oe , : inftead 
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inftead of feeking or accepting the public magiftracies 
or offices of their countries, employ their time and 
care to improve mens reafons, to temper their af- 
fections, to allay their paffions, to difcover the vanity 
-or the mifchief of pride and ambition, of riches and * 
of luxury ; believing the only way, to make their 
countries happy and fafe, was to make men wife and 
good, juft and reafonable. But as nature will ever be 
too {trong for art, fo thefe excellent men fucceeded as 
little in their defign, as lawgivers have done in the 
frame of any perfeét government, and a!l of them left 
* the world much as they found it, ever unquiet, fub- 
ject to changes and revolutions, as our minds are to 

difcontents, and our bodies to difeafes, ot ee 
Another caufe of diftempers in ftate, and difcon- 
tents under all governments, is the unequal condition 
that muft neceffarily fall to the fhare of fo many and 
fo different men that compofe them. In great multi- 
tudes, few in comparifon are born to great titles or 
great eftates; few can be called to public charges and 
employments of dignity or power, and few by their 
induftry and conduét arrive at great degrees of wealth 
and fortune ; and every man fpeaks of the fair as his 
own market goes in it. All are eafily fatisfied with 
themfelves and their own merit, though they are not 
fo with their fortune; and, when they fee others in 
better condition whom they elteem lefs deferving, they 
fay it upon the ill conftitution of government, the 
partiality or humour of Princes, the negligence or 
corruption of Minifters. The common fort of peo- 
ple always find faule with the times, and fome mutt 
always have reafon, for the merchant gains by peace, 
and the foldiers by war; the fhepherd by wet feafons, 
_ andthe ploughman by dry: when the city fills, the 
country grows empty; and, while trade increafes in 
one place, it’ decays in another. In fuch variety of 
conditions and courfes of life, mens defigns and in- 
terefts: 
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terefts muft.be oppofite one to another, and both can 

not fucceed alike: whether the winner laughs or noy: 
~~ the lofer will complain, and, rather than quarrel at 
his own {killor fortune, will do it with the dice, or 
» thofe he plays ‘with, or the mafter of the houfe. 

» When any. body is angry, fome body muft be in fault ; 
_ and. thofe of feafons which cannot be remedied, of 
' accidents that could not be prevented, of mifcarriages 
- that could not be forefeen, are often laid upon the go- 
vernment, and, whether right or wrong, have the 
fame effect of raifing or increafing the common and 
popular difcontents. 

Befides the natural propenfion, and the inevitable 
occafions of complaint from the difpofitions ef men, 
or accidents of fortune; there are others that proceed 
from the very nature of government. None was ever 
perfect, or free from very many and very juft excepti- 
ons. The republics of Athens, Carthage, and Rome, 
fo renowned in the world, and which have furnifhed 
ftory with the greateft actions and perfons upon the re- 
- cords of time, were but long courfes of diforder and 
_ viciffitude, perpetually rolling between the oppreffions 

of Nobles, the feditions of people, the infolence of 
foldiers, or tyranny of commanders. All places and 
ages of the world yield the fameexamples; and if we 
travel as far as China and Peru, to find the beft com- 
pofed frames of government that feem to have been in 
the world, yet we meet with none that,has not been 
fubjeét to the fame concuffions, fallen at one time or 
other under thé fame convulfions of ftate, either by 
civil diffenfions, or by foreign invafions. 

But how can it otherwife fall out, when the very 
ideas of government have been liable to exceptions, as 
well as their actual frames and conftitutions? The 
republic of Plato, the principality of Hobbs, the ro- 

tation of Oceana, have been all indiéted and found 
guilty of many faults, or of great infirmities. Nee 
the 
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the very kinds of government have never yet been out. 

of difpute, but equal faulrs have by fome or other 
been laid to the charge of them all: an abfolute mo- 
narchy ruins the peoples, one limited endangers the 
Prince; an ariftocracy is fubje&t to emulations of the 
great, and oppreffions of the meaner fort; a demo- 
_ cracy to popular tumults' and convulfions; and, ag 
tyranny commonly ends in popular tumults, fo do 
thefe often in tyranny, whilit faétions are fo violent 
that they will truft any thing elfe rather than oné ano- 
ther. . 

So as a perfect {cheme of government feems as end 
Jefs and as ufelefs ‘a fearch, as that of the univerfal | 
medicine, or the ‘philofopher’s ftone ; never ‘any of 
them out of our fancy, never any like to be in our pof- 
feffion. 

Could we fuppofe a body politic framed perfeét.in 
its firft conception or inftitution, yet it muft fall into 
decays, not only from the force of accidents, but e- 
ven from the very ruft of time; and, at certain pe- 
riods, muft be furbifhed up, or reduced to its firft 
principles, by the appearance and exercife of fome 
great virtues or fome great feverities. This the F/o- 
rentines in their republic termed Ripighare il Stato, and 
the Romans often attempted it by introducing Agrarian 
laws, but could never atchieve it; they rather infla. 
med their diffenfions by new feuds between the richer 
and poorer fort. | 

There is one univerfal divifion in all ftates, which 
is between the innocent and criminals; and another 
between fuch as are, in fome meafure, contented with 
what they poffefs by inheritance, or what they expect, 
from their own abilities, induftry, or parfimony ; and 
ethers, who, diffatisfied with what they have, and not 
trufting to thole innocent ways of acquiring more, 
miuit fall to others, and pafs from jutt to unjuit, from 
peaceabie to violent. The firit defire fatety, and to 
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: keep what they have; the fecond are content with 
dangers, in hope to get what others legally pofiefs : 
_ one loves the prefent ftate and government, and endea- 
_ vours to fecure it; the other defires to end this ae 
and fhuffle for anew: one loves fixed laws and the o- 
ther arbitrary power; yet the laft, when they have 
gained enough by factions and diforders, by rapine 
and violence; come then to change their principles with 
_ their fortunes, and grow friends to eftablifhed orders 
and fixed laws. So the Normans of old; when they 
_ had divided the fpoils of the Engl lands and poffef- 
 fions; grew bold defenders of the ancient Saxon cu- 
- ftoms, or common laws of the kingdom, againft the — 
encroachments of their own Kings. So of: later days 
‘it was obferved; that Cromwell’s officers in the armys 
who were at firft for burning all records, for levelling 
- of lands while they had none of their own; yet, when ~ 
- afterwards they were grown rich and landed men, they 
- fell into the praife of the Exgiij/b laws, and to cry up 
_ Magna Charta, as our anceftors had done with much 
) better grace. : 
But laws ferve to keep men in order when they are 
~ firft well agreed and inftituted, and afterwards continue 
“¢o be well executed. Difcontents, diforders, and civil 
’ diffenfions much more frequently arife from want or 
~ mifcarriage in the laft than in the former. Some ex- 
cellent lawgiver, or fenate, may invent and frame 
fome excellent conftitution of government ; but none 
ean provide that all magiftrates or officers neceflary to 
 conduét or fupport it fhall be wife men or good; or, 
Gf they are both, fhall have fuch care and induftry, 
fuch application and vigour as their Offices require. 
Now, were the conftitution of any government never fo 
perfect, the laws never fo juft; yet, if the adminiftra- 
tion be ill, ignorant, or corrupt, too rigid or too re- 
mifs, too negligent or fevere, there will be more jut 
occafions given of difcontent and complaint, than 
Be Wogrl ©. Zz from, 
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from any weaknefs or fault in the original conception 
or inftitution of government. For it may perhay 
. . eee s Oe ee oa 
be concluded, with as much reafon as other themes 
of the like nature, that thofe are generally the beit 
governments where the beft men govern; and, let: 
the fort or fcheme be what it will, thofe are ill go-. 
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vernments where ill men govern; and are generally em- ~ 
ployed in the offices of ftate. Yet this is an evil un- 


der the fun, to which all things under the fun are fub- 


jet, not only by accident, but even by natural dif. 


pofitions, which can very hardly be altered, nor ever 
were, that we read of, unlefs in that ancient govern- 
ment of the Chinefe empire, eftablifhed upon the deep= 
eft and wifeft foundations of any that appears in. 
ftory. oe 

How can a Prince always chufe well fuch as he enr- 
ploys, when men’s difpofitions are fo eafily miftaken, 
and their abilities too ? how deceitful are appearances ? 
how falfe are men’s profeffions ? how hidden are their 
hearts? how difguifed their principles? how uncer- 
tain their humours ? many men are good and efteem~ 
ed when they are private, ill and hated when they are 
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in office ; honeft and contented when they are poor, 


covetous and violent when they grow rich: they are 


bold one day; and cautious another ; aétive at one — 
time of their lives, and lazy the reft ; fometimes pur- _ 


fue their ambition, and fometimes their pleafure 3 nay, 


among foldiers, fome are brave one day, and cowards — 
-another, as great Captains have told me on their own _ 


a 


experience and obfervation. Gravity often paffes for ” 


wifdom, wit for ability; what men fay for what they _ 
3 yet 


> 


they are often found to be very different. Nothing is - 
fo eafily cheated, nor fo commonly miftaken, as vul-_ 


gar opinion; and many men come out, when they 
come into great*and public employments ; the weaknefs 
of whole heads or hearts would never have been dif-. 
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of my obfervation J haye found no talent of fo much 
| advantage among men, towards their growing great 
or rich, as a violent and reftlefs paffion and purfuit for 
one or other: and whofoever fets his heart and 
- thoughts wholly upon fome one thing muft have very 
~ little wit, or very little luck, to’ fail, Yet all thefe 
cover their ends with moft worthy pretences, and 
thofe noble fayings, That men are not born for them- 
felves, and muft facrifice their lives for the public, as well - 
“48 their time and their health: and thole who think: 
_ nothing lefs are fo ufed to fay fuch fine things, that 
fuch who truly believe them are almoft afhamed to , 
own it. In the mean time, the noble, the wife, the 
rich, the modeft, thofe are eafy in their conditions or 
their minds, thofe who know moft of the world and 
themfelves, are not only carelefs, but often averfe 
~ trom entering into public charges or Ehaploymentss 
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unlefs upon the neceffities of their country, commands _ 
of their Prince, or inftances of their friends. What | 
is to be done in this cafe, when fuch as offer themfelves, ¢ 
and purfue, are not worth having, and fuch, as 
are moft worthy, will neither-offer, nor perhaps ac- . 


cept? bom Sh 
There is yet one difficulty more, which fometimes 
arrives like an ill feafon or great barrennefs in a coun- 


try: fome ages produce many great men and ‘few 


great occafions; other times, on We contrary, raife 
great occafions, and few or no great men : and that 
fometimes happens to a country, which was faid by 
the fool of Brederode; who going about the fields, 
with the motions of one fowing corn, was afked what 
he fowed; he faid, I fow fools; tother replied, why 
do you not fow wifemen? why, faid the fool, C’ef 
que la terre ne les porte pas. In fome places and times, 


the races of men may be fo decayed, by the infirmi- ” 


ties of birth itfelf, from the difeafes or difaffection of 
parents; may be fo depraved by the vicioufnefs or 


negligence of education, by licentious cuftoms, and 


luxuries of youth, by ill examples of Princes, parents, 
and magiftrates, or by lewd and corrupt principles, ge- 
nerally infufed and received among a people, that it 


may be hard for the beft Princes and Minifters to find © 
fubjects fit for the command of armies, or great char- | 


ges of the ftate ; and, if thefe are ill fupplied, there 
will be always too juft occafion given for exception 
and complaints againft the government, though it be 
never fo well framed and inftituted, = 
Thefe defects and infirmities, either natural or ac- 
cidental, make way for another ;_ which is more’ arti- 
ficial, but of all others the moft dangerous. For 
when, upon any of thefe occafions, complaints and 
difcontents are fown among well-meaning men, they 
are fure to be cultivated by others that are ill and in- 
ferefted, and who cover their own ends under thofe of 
the 
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_ the public, and, by the good and fervice of the nati- a 
on, mean nothing but their own, ‘The practice begins. 4 
of -knaves upon fools, of artificial and crafty men up- ae 
+ on the fimple and the good; thefe eafily follow, and oe 
are caught, while the others lay trains, and purfue a a 
game, wherein they defign no other fhare, than of he 


toil and danger to their company, but the gain and the ~ 
_ quarry wholly to them{elves. ; : 
They blow up fparks that fall in by chance, or > 
' could not be avoided, or elfe throw them in where-e- ~ 
ver they find the ftubble is dry: they find out mif- 
" carriages where-ever they are, and forge them often 
where they are not; they quarrel firft with the officers, 
and then with the Prince or the ftate ; fometimes with . 
- the execution of laws, and at others with the inftitu- 
tions, how ancient and facred foever. They make 
fears pafs for dangers, and appearances for truth ; re- - 
“prefent misfortunes for faults, and mole-hills for 
-mountains ; and by the perfuafions of the vulgar, 
and pretences of patriots, or lovers of their country, 
‘at the fame time they undermine the credit and author 
rity of the government, and fet up their own. ‘This 
raifes a faction between thofe fubjeéts that would fup- 
port it, and thofe that would ruin it; or rather be- 
tween thofe that poffefs the honours and advantages 
of it, and thofe that, under the pretence of reform- 
ing, defign only or chiefly to change the hands it is 
iin, and care little what becomes of the reft. 
_ When this fire is kindled, both fides inflame it 
“all care of the public is laid afide, and nothing is 
purfued but the intereft of the factions: all regard 
of merit is loft in perfons employed, and thofe only 
chofen, that are true to the party; and all the talent 
required is, to be hot, to-be heady, to be violent of 
one fide or other. When thefe ftorms are raifed, the 
wife and the good are either difgraced or laid afide, 
"gr retire of themfelves, and leave the {cene ne : 
z | MCh 
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From thefe feeds grow’ popular commotions, and 


It imports little, from what poor {mall {prings the 


torrents of faction firft arife, if they are fed with care, — 
and improved by induftry, and meet with difpofitions — 


fitted to receive and embrace them. That of the 
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Prafini and Veneti was as violent and fatal at Conftanti- 4 


nople, as that of the Guelphs and Gibellins in Italy: 
though one began only upon the divided opinions 


and affections, about_two public theatres, or play- 


houfes, called the blue, and the fea-green; whereas 


the other pretended the right of invefting Bifhops to 


be in the Emperor or the Pope. Whatever the be- 
ginnings of factions are, the confequences are the 
fame, and the ends too, of thofe chiefly engaged in- 
them, which is to act the fame part in different mafks, 
and to purfue private paffions or interefts, under pu- 
blic pretences. 

Upon the furvey of thefe difpofitions in mankind, 
and thefe conditions of government, it feems much 
more reafonable to pity, than to envy the fortunes 
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: ‘were a Prince; fince this moral principle of doing as_ “tf 
+ you would be done by, is certainly the moft undifpu- 
ted and univerfally allowed of any other in the world, = 


how ill foever it may be practifed by particular z 
Bmen. © -% . "Ene Pte a 
It would be hard to leave Princes and ftates with fo 
ill profpects and prefages of eafe or fuccefsin thead- 
' miniftration of their governments, as thefe reflexions 


-mhuft afford them ; and therefore I will not endthis = 
effay, without fome offers at their fafety, by fixing goeratr ™ 
- fome marks like lights upon a coaft, by which theit ~ i 
- hips may avoid, at leaft, known rocks or fands, where 
‘wrecks or dangers have been ufually obferved: for,to 9° 
thofe that come from heaven by ftorms, or the fatal 
_ periods decreed above, all the world muft fubmit. 
‘The firft fafety of Princes and ftates lies in avoiding 
“all councils or defigns of innovation, in ancient and e- 
' ftablifhed forms and laws, efpecially thofe concerning | 

liberty, property, and religion (which are the poffeffi- 
“ons men will ever have moft at heart); and thereby 
“leaving the channel of known and common juftice clear 
-and undifturbed. ‘ 
"The fecond, in purfuing the true and commion in- 

‘tereft of the nation they govern, without efpoufing 

thofe of any party or faction; or, if thefe are fo form: 

ed in a ftate, that they muft incline to one or other, 

then to choofe and favour that which is moft popular, 

or wherein the greateft or ftrongeft part of the people 
appear to be engaged. For, as the end of govern- 
ment feems to be falus populi, fo the ftrength of the 

vane.» re government 
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government is the confent of the people ; which 
that maxim of vox populi, vox Dei: that is, the ¢ 
vernors, who are few, willever be forced to follow 
ftrength of the governed, who are many, let the: 
either people or armies, by which they govern. ~ 
A third is, the countenancing and introducing, 
far as is poffible, the cuftoms and habits of ind 
and parfimony into the countries they govern ; for f 
gal and induftrious men are ufually fafe and frien 
to the eftablithed government, as the idle and exp 
five are dangerous from their humours or neceffities 
The laft confifts in preventing dangers from abroad 
for foreign dangers raife fears at home, and fea 7 
‘mong the people raife jealoufies of the Prince or flate, _ 
and give them ill opinions, either of their abilities, or 
their good intentions. Men are apt to think well of ' 
themfelves, and of their nation, of their courage and © 
their ftrength ; and, if they fee it in danger, they lay _ 
the fault upon the weaknefs, ill conduct, or corrupti- 
on of their governors, the ill orders of ftate, ill choice 
of officers, or ill difcipline of armies; and nothing 
makes a difcontent or fedition fo fatal at home, as an 
invafion, or the threats and profpect of one from a | 
broad. | . ; . 
Upon thefe four wheels, the chariot of a ftate may, 
‘in all appearance, drive-eafy and fafe, or at leaft not 
be too much fhaken by the ufual roughnefs of ways, 
unequal humours of men, or any common accidents: ~ 
further is not to be provided; for,-though the be- 
ginnings of great fires aré often difcovered and thereby _ 
others eafily prevented with care ; yet fome may be © 
thrown in from engines far off, and out of fight; o- — 
thers-may fall from heaven ; and it is hard to deter- 
mine whether fome conftellations of celeftial bodies, or q 
inflammations of air from meteors or comets, may not — 
have a powerful effeét upon the minds, as well as the 
bodies, of men, upon the diftempers and difeafes of — 
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h, and thereby upon heats and humours of vulgar 
Winds, and the commiotions and feditions of a people 
> happen to be moft fubjeéted to their influence: 
ach cafes, when the flame breaks out, all that can’ 
e done is, to remove as faft as can be all materials 
hat are like to increafe it, to employ all ways and me~ 
jods of quenching it, to repair the breaches and loff- 
it has occafioned, and to bear with patience what. 
ould not be avoided, or cannot be remedied. 
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r Cannot leave this fubje& of popular difcontents, — 

- without reflecting and bewailing, how much and — 

‘how often our unfortunate country has been infefted A 
by them, and their fatal confequences, in the miferies” + fue 
and deplorable effects of fo many foreign and civil : 
wars, as thefe have occafioned, and feem itill to threa- 
ten : how often'they have ruined or changed the Crown; 
how much blood they have drawn of the braveft fub- 
jects; how they have ravaged and defaced the nobleft 
ifland of the world, and which feems, from the hap- 
py fituation, the temper of climate, the fertility of 
foil, the numbers and native courage of the inhabi- 
tants, to have been deftined by God and nature, for 
the greateft happinefs and fecurity at home, and to 
give laws, or ballance at leaft, to all theirneighbours 
abroad. ; : 

Thefe popular difcontents, with the factions ‘and 
diffentions they Have raifed, made way for the Komaz, 
‘Saxon, and Norman conquefts: thefe drew fo much 
blood, and miade fo great defolations in the Barons 
wars during the reigns of {everal Kings, till the time 
-of Edward Wil. upon difputes between prerogative and 
liberty, or the rights of the Crown, and thofe of the 
‘fabject. Thefe involved the nation in perpetual com+ 
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motions or civil wars, from the reign of Richard II. to 


Henry VIL. upon the difputes of right and title to the 


crown, between the two rofes, or the races of York 


and Lancafter, while the popular difcontents at the pre- 


fent reign made way for the fucceffion of a new Pre-_ 


“tender, more than any regards of right or juftice in 
their title, which ferved only to cover the bent and 
humour of the people to fuch a change. In the time 


of Henry VIN. began the differences of religion, which — 


tore the nation into two mighty factions, and, under 
. the names of Papift and Proteftant, ftrugeled in her 
bowels with many various events and many confe- 
quences, many fatal effects, and more fatal dangers, 
till the Spani/ invafion in 1588. After which, the 
ballanee of the parties grew fo unequal in weight and 
number, as to calm and fecure the reft of Queen Elt- 
zabeth’s time: yet, before the end of her reign began 
a new faction in the State to appear and fwell againft 
the eftablifhed government of the Church, under pre~- 
tence of a further reformation, after the examples of 
- Geneva or Strat/burgh, from whence the chief of this 
party, during the flight or banifhment from the cruel- 
ties of Queen Mary’s reign, drew their protection and 
their opinions, in defiance of ecclefiaftical powers and 
dignities,-as well as feveral ceremonies, fuch as the 
furplice, the altar, and the crofs, with others yet more 
indifferent. This faction increafed in number, and 
popular vogue or efteem, all the reign of King Fames ; 
and, feeming to look either dangeroufly or unkindly 
upon the Crown, gave occafion to thé Court of endea- 
vouring to introduce into the Church and State fome 
opinions the moft contrary to thofe of the Puritan, or 
diffenting faction ; as that of divine right, and there- 
by more arbitrary: power in Kings ; and that of paf- 
five obedience in the fubjects. Thefe opinions or pre- 
tences divided the nation into parties, fo equal in num- 
ber or in flrength, by the weight of the eftablifhed go- 
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vernment on the one hand, and the popular humour 


on the other, as produced thofe long miferies, and fa- 
tal revolutions of the Crown and nation, between 1641 


- 


and 1660, when his Majefty’s happy reftoration feem- 


ed to have given a final period to all new commotions 


or revolutions in this kingdom, and to all difcontents 


that were confiderable enough to raife or foment any . 


“new divifions. How they have been fince revived, 
and fo well improved ; for what ends, and with what 


confequences upon the fafety, honour, and power of 


this kingdom, let thofe anfwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authors or promoters of fuch wife 
councils, aad fuch noble defigns. ’Tis enough for’ 
me to have endeavoured the union of my country, 
whilft I continued in public employments ; and to have 


deft the bufy fcene, in the fulleft career of favour and 


of fortune, rather than have any part in the divifions ~ 
or factions of our nation, when I faw them grow in- 
curable. A true and honeft phyfician is excufed for 
leaving his patient, when he finds the difeafe grown 
defperate, and can, by his attendance, expect only to 
receive his own fees, without any hopes or appearance 
of deferving them, or contributing further to his health 


or recovery. 


A weak or unequal faction, in any ftate, may ferve 
perhaps to enliven or animate the vigour of a govern- 
ment ; but, when it grows equal, or near proportion- 


ed in ftrength or number, and irreconcilable by the 


animefity of the parties, it cannot end without fome 
violent crifs and convulfion of the ftate, and hardly 
without fome new revolution, and perhaps final ruin, 
of the government, in cafe a foreign invafion enters 
upon the breaches of civil diftractions. 

' But fuch fatal effects of popular difcontents, either 

aft or to:'come, in this floating ifland, will be a wor- 
chy fubdject of fome better hiftory than has been yet 
written of England. I hall heré only regret one un- 
v happy 
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happy effect of our difcontents and divifions, that will 

ever attend them, even when they are not violent or. 
dangerous enough to difturb our peace ; which is, that 

they divert our greateft councils from falling upon the 

-confultations and purfuits of feveral aéts and inftituti- 
ons, which feem to be the moft ufeful and necefiary 

for the common intereft and public good of the king- 

dotn, without regard to any partialities, which bufy 

the councils as weil as actions of all factious times. 

I fhall therefore trace, upon this paper, the rough 
draught of fome fuch. notions as I have had long and 
often in my head, but never found a feafon to purfue 
them, nor of late years ever believed it could fall out 
in the courfe of my life. And, having long fince re- 
tired from all public employments, I fhall, with this 
eflay, take leave of all public thoughts. 

The firft act I efteem of greateft and moft general 
ufe, if not neceffity, is, that whereas the jfafety, ho- 
nour, and wealth of this kingdom depends chiefly on 
our naval forces, a diftinét and perpetual revenue may 
be applied, and appropriated by aét of parliament, 
_for the maintaining of fifty men of war, with ten thou- 
fand feamen, to be always either at fea, or ready in 
port to fail upon all occafians; this navy to be fo pro- 
portioned, by the feveral rates of fhips, as may ferve 
in peace to fecure our trade from the danger of all 
Turkifp piracies, or fudden infults or infolencies of our 
neighbours ; may affert the dominion and fafety of the 
narrow feas, and, in time of war, may, with the ad- 
dition of thirty capital fhips. more, compofe a fleet 
{trong enough, with the blefling of God and a juft 
caule, to fight a fair battle with any fleet the flrongeft 
of our neighbours can pretend to fet out; for lam of 
opinion, that fourfcore Engi/ifh men of war well manned, | 
with the conduct of good officers, and hearts of our 
feamen, may boldly engage the greateft of them, 
whenever they come to a clofe fight ; which the built ° 

of 
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of our fhips, and courage of our feamen, is more pro- 
-perand able to, maintain than any other nation of the 
world. The conftant charge.of fifty fuch thips may 
» amount to fix hundred thoufand pounds a-year ; and, 
af this exceeded the current charge, the reft might be 
applied to repair old or build new fhips. Qne haif 
_ might be appropriated to this ufe out of the.cuftoms, 
and the other half railed by fome clear tax upon the 
houfes or Jands of each parifh, collected by the church, 
swardens, each half year, and by them paid jinte the 
fheriff of each county, and by him into the treafury 
ofthe navy. This fhould be fixed in fome place of 
the city, and managed by three commiffioners, who 
fhould upon falaries (and without fees) be {worn to 
iffue it out to.no other ufes than thofe above mention- 
ed, and incur the penalties of treafon in cafe they fail- 
ed. Such a tax would be infenfible, and pafs but as 
a fmall quit-rent, which every man would be content \ 
to pay towards the guard of the feas; the money would 
circulate at home among ourfelves, and would fecure 
and increafe the vaft wealth of our trade. But it is 
unaccountable what treafures it would fave this nation, 
by preventing fo many wars or quarrels abroad as we 
have been expofed to by our neighbours infolencies, 
upon our being difarmed or ill-provided at fea. Nor 
would fuch a fleet conftantly maintained be of {mall 
effect to poife any factions or difcontents at home, but 
would at leaft leave us to compofe our own differences, 
or decide our quarrels without the dangerous interven- 
tion or invafion of any foreign power. 

The fecond is, that whereas the ftrength and wealth 
of any country confifts chiefly in the numbers and 
riches of the inhabitants, and thefe are much encoura- 
ged and increafed by the fecurity of what eftares men 

hall be able to gain by their induftry, and parfimony, 
or of what foreigners fhall be defirous to bring from 
abroad, upon any dangers or difikes of their own 
me ; ‘ countries 
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‘countries or governments; any act may pafs for pu- 

blic regiftries of land, by which all purchafers or mort- 

gagees may be fecured of all monies they fhall lay out 

upon fuch occafions. I dare hardly venture to fay how 

great fums of money I could have fent over during my - 
embafiies abroad, if I could have propofed any fafe — 
and eafy ways of fecuring them forthe owners, where- 
of many were refolved to follow their effects, if they 
might have had this juft encouragement. I know ve- 
ry well how many arguments will be raifed againft fuch 
an act, and chiefly by the lawyers, whofe unreafonable 
gains arife from fuch fuits and difputes as would be a- 
voided by fuch an inftitution. For this reafon, they 
will ever entangle any fuch propofal not only with ma- 
ny difficulties, but, by their nice and fubtle reafonings, 
will pretend even impoffibilities. 1 fhall not here trou- 
ble myfelf to anfwer all I have heard, and all I believe 
they ¢an fay upon this fubject, farther than by one 
common maxim, that whatever has been may be; 
and, fince we know this to have been praétifed with 
infinite advantage ever fince Charles V.’s time, both in 
the Spanifh and United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
no man can pretend to doubt but with the fame fenfe, 
application, and public intentions in our government, 
it may likewife be eftablifhed here. There is fome- 
thing equivalent to it in France, which they call vendre 
par decret, and which ends all difputes or pretences ; 
as likewife in Scotland: fo as ’tis a very hard calumny 
upon our foil or climate, to affirm that fo excellent a 
fruit, which profpers among all our neighbours, will 
not grow here. 

Befides, there needs no more than to make fuch a 
regiftry only voluntary, to avoid ‘all the difficulties 
that can be raifed, and which are not too captious, 
or too trivial to take notice of. The difference of 
value between thofe lands men fhould chufe to regifter, 
and thofe left loofe, would foon evince the benefit of 

es fuch 
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fuch an aét, as.well as the money it would draw from 
abroad. | . 

- One argument I have met with from fome perfons 
_who always value themfelves to their country by jea- 
joufies of the Crown, and that is the increafe of offices 
in the King’s difpofal: but rather than fuch a thing 
fhould fail, and if all fcruples muft be fatisfied, the 
regifters in each county may be chofen by the county: 
court, and their patents may be always granted during 
good behaviour. 

_. Another act which feems neceflary or agreeable to 
our conftitution, and at all feafons, both of health 
and diftempers in the ftate, is a provifion for the bet- 

ter employing all thofe vaft fums of monies, which 

are either raifed every year in this kingdom for the 

maintenance of the poor, or beftowed freely upon 
fuch charitable ufes. A great part of this treafure is ~ 

now embezzled, lavifhed, or feafted away by collectors 

and other officers, or elfe fo employed as rather to in- 
-creafe than relieve the poor; whereas if it were laid 
‘out in erecting work-houfes in each county, or in rai- 
fing a ftock to find continual work for fuch as fhould 

fill them (if any more {peedy way fhould be found to 

build them) not only the impotent poor might be relie- 

ved, but the idle and able might be forced to labour, 

and others who wanted it might find employment: 

and if this were turned chiefly upon our woollen ma- 
-nufacture (which ought to be ever the ftaple trade of 
England, as that of linen ought to be of Ireland) it 

would foon improve to fuch a height as to out-fell our 

neighbours, and thereby advance the proportion of our 

exported commodities to fuch a degree, as would by 

the return increafe the treafure of this kingdom above 

what it has ever been known, or can ever be by other 

means, than a mighty over-ballance of our exported to 

our imported commodities. All other cares or pro- 

jects, to bring in coin or bullion, are either infignifi- 
cant 
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cant or temporary, if not wholly vain, and fometimes. 
prejudicial. . 
‘ P have often thought that fome more effectual way 


4 


might be found out for preventing or fuppreffing of 


commion thefts and robberies (which fo often endanger . 


or difquiet the inhabitants, and infeft the trade of this’ — 


Kingdom) than thofe which are of common ufe among: 
us. The fanguinary’ laws upon: thefe occafions, as’ 
they are not of ancient date, fo’ they feem not to a~ 
gree with the mildnefs and clemency of our govern- 
ment in the reft of itscompofition. Befides, they de- 


prive us of fo many fubjeéts, whofe lives are every’ 


year cut off in great numbers, and which might o- 
therwife be of ufe to the kingdom, whofe ftrength’ 
confifts inthe number, and riches, and the labour of 
the inhabitants. But the worft part of this cuftom 
or inftitution is, that they have hitherto proved! with- 
out effect, and have neither extinguifhed the humour 
and practice of fuch crimes, nor leffened'the number of 
fuch criminals amongft us: nor is it indeed to be hoped’ 
or expected they ever fhould, in a nation whofe known 
and general characteris, to be more fearlefs- of death 


and dangers than any other, and more impatient of | 


Jabour or of hardfhips, either in fuffering the want, 
or making the provifion of fuch food and cloaths as 
they find or efteem neceflary for the fuftenance of their 
lives, or for the health, and ftrength, and vigour of 
their bodies. This appears among all our troops that 
ferve abroad, as indeed their only weak fide, which 
makes the care of the belly the moft neceflary piece of 
conduct in the commander of an Engij/h army, who 
will never fail of fighting well, if they are well fed: 
For thefe reafons it may feem probable, that the more 
natural and effectual way in’ our nation, to prevent or 
fupprefs thefts and robberies, were, to change the ufu- 
al punifhment by fhort and eafy deaths, into fome o- 
thers of painful and uneafy lives, which they will-find 

much 
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“much harder to bear, and be more unwilling and af- 
~fraid to fuffer than the other. Therefore a! liberty 
“might at leaft be left to the judges and the bench, ac- 
’ cording to the difference of perfons, crimes, and cir- 
~~ cumftances, to inflict either death, or fome notorious 
mark, by flitting the nofe, or fuch brands upon the 
cheeks, which can never be effaced by time or art; 
“and fuch perfons to be condemned either to flavery in 
our plantations abroad, or labour in work-houfes at 
home; and this either for their lives, or certain num- 
bers of years, according to the degrees of their crimes. 
However, the diftinguifhed marks of their cuilt would 
‘be not only perpetual ignominy, but difcover them 
‘upon efcapes, and warn others of their danger where- 
ever they are encountered. | 
I do not efteem it wholly improbable, that fome 
fuch laws as thefe forementioned may at one time or 
other be confidered, at leaft in fome Parliament that 
“fhall be at leifure from the neceffity or urgency of 
“more preffing affairs, and fhall be cool and undiftem- 
/-pered from thofe heats of faction, or animofity of 
parties, as have in our age been fo ufual within thofe 
walls, and in fo great a meafure diverted the regards 
and debates of public and lafting inftitutions, to chofe 
of temporary provifions or expedients upon prefent oc- 
‘cafions and conjunctures in the courfes or changes of 
our government, or diftempers of the State. But there 
are fome other inftitutions I am content to trace out 
upon this paper, that would make me appear either 
yifionary or impertinent, if 1 fhould imagine they 
“could either be refolved in our age and country, or be 
‘made farther ufe of, than for the prefent humour of 
our times to cenfure aad to ridicule them: yet I will 
fo much expofe myfelf to both, as to confefs I efteem 
them of great confequencé and public utility to the 
conftitation of our kingdom, either for the. prefent 
Yor fucceeding ages, which ought to be the care of laws 
Vou. IL, Bbb and 
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and public inftitutions ; and fol fhall leave them for 
the next Utopian fcheme, that fhall be drawn by as 
good a man and as great wit as the laft was left 


us. ) 
The firft is, that no man fhould-hold or enjoy ata: 


time more than one civil office or military command 
in the kingdom: which is grounded upon this prin- 
ciple, that, as the life of all laws is the due execution 
of them, fo the life and perfection of all governments 
is the due adminiftration; and that, by the different 
degrees of this, the feveral forms of the other are ei- 
ther raifed or debafed more than by any difference in 
their original inftitutions: fo that perhaps it may 
pafs among fo many other maxims in the politic, 
That thofe are the beft governments which are beft admi- 
niftred, and where all offices are fupplied by perfons cho- 
fen to them with juft diftinétion of merit, and capacity 
for difcharging them, and of application to do it honeftly 
and fufficiently, ‘That which feems, in my age, to 
have in a great meafure deprived our government of 
this advantage, has not been only the partiality of 
Princes and Minifters in the choice of perfons employ- 
ed or their negligence and want of diftinction, upon 
which it is ufually laid; but alfo the common ambi- 
tion or avarice of thofe who are chofen. For few of 


‘them, when they are gotten into an office, apply their 


thoughts to the execution of it, but are prefently di- 
verted by the defigns of getting another, and a third; 
and very often he, that has three, is as unquiet and 
difcontented, and thereby grows as troublefome a 
pretender, as when he had none at all. Whereas, if 


every man was fure to have but one at a time, he would, 


by his application and fufficiency in thar, endeavour 
to deferve a greater in fome kind, for which that might 
fit him, and help to promote him. — xi 
One objection may be made againft fuch a law, and 
but one alone that I know of, befides thofe of parti- 


cular 
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cular intereft; which is, that many offices in State are 
of fo fmall revenue as not to furnifh a man with what 
is fufficient for the fupport of his life, or difcharge 

“of his place. But the degrees of what is called fuffi- 
cient or neceffary are very many, and differ according . 
to the humour and conceptions of feveral men; and 
there is no office fo fmall, that fome or other will nat 
be content to execute, for the profit, the credit, or 

perhaps for the bufinefs or amufement, which fome 
are as needy of as they are of the otHertwo. Befides, 
if offices were fingle, there would be more perfons 
employed in a ftate, and thereby the fewer left of that 
reftlefs temper, which raifes thofe private difcontents, 
that under the mafk of public good, of reforming 
abufes, or redrefling grievances (to which perhaps the 
nature of all government is incident) raife factions 
that ripen into the greateft difturbances and revolu- 
tions. 

The fecond of thefe three imaginary conftitutions is 
raifed by the fpeculation, how much the number of in- 
habitants falls below what the extent of our territory, 
and fertility of our foil, makes it capable of entertain- 
ing and fupporting with all neceffaries and convenien- 
cies of life. Our people have not only been drained 
by many civil or foreign wars, and one furious devour- 
ing peftilence, within thefe fifty years, but by great 
numbers of Enxglifh refortinig into Ireland upon the de- 
folations arrived there. Yet thefe are tranfitory taxes 
upon the bodies of men, as the expences of war are 
‘upon their eftates ; arrive cafually, and continue but 
for certain periods. There are others perpetual, and 
which are, like conftant rents, paid every year out of 
the {tock of people in'this kingdom ; fuch as are drain- 
ed off by furnifhing the colonies of fo many planta- 
tions in the Weft-Indies, and fo great navigations into 
the Eaff, as well as the South; which climates are 
very dangerous and fatal to tempers born and bred in 

One 
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one fo different as ours. Befides, the vaft trade by 
{ea we drive into all parts of the world, by the incle- 
mency of feafons, the incénftancy and rage of that e- — 
lement, with the ventrous humour of our mariners,’ 
cofts this ifland many brave lives every year, which, if’ 
they ftaid at home, might ferve the prefent age, 

and go far to fupply the next. The only way of re- 
covering fuch lofies is by the invitation of foreigners, 

and the increafe of natives among us. oo 

The firft is to be made by the eafinefs of naturali- 
zation, and of freedom in our corporations, by allow-' 
ing “fuch liberty in different profeffions of religion, as 
cannot be dangerous to the government. By a regi- 
{try of lands, which may furnifh eafy “fecurities for 
money, that fhall be brought over by ftrangers; but 
chiefly by the wifdom, fteadinefs, and fafety of our go> 
vernment, which makes the great refortof men, who 
Jive under arbitrary laws and taxes, or in countries 
fubject to fudden and frequent invafions of ambitious 
and powerful neighbours. . 

For the increafe of our natives, it feems as reafon- 
able a cafe among us, as it has been in fo many other 
conftitutions of laws, efpecially the ancient Fews and 
Romans, who wete the moit populous of any other 
nations, upon fuch extent of territory as they poffeffed 
in Syria and Italy. 

This care is reduced into thofe two points, upon. 
which all laws feem to turn, reward and punifhment; 
the firft is provided by’ privileges granted to a certain 
number of children, and by maintenance allotted out 
of the public, to fuch as too much burden poor fami- 
lies: for thefe, public work-houfes in each county 
would be a certain provifion, which might furnifh 
work for all that wanr, as well as force’it upon idle or 
crimina] perfons, and thereby infinitely increafe the 
ftock and riches of the nation, which arifes more out 
of the labour of men, than the growth of the foil. 
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The other hinge of punifhment might turn upon a 
law, whereby all men who did not marry, by the age 
of five and twenty, fhould pay the third part of their 
fevenue to fome public ufes, fuch as the building of 
fhips and public work-houfes, and raifing a ftock for 
maintaining them. This feems more neceflary in our 
‘age, from the late humour (introduced by licentioufnefs) 
ot fo many men’s: marrying late or never, and would 
‘not only increafe the: people, but alfo turn the vein of 
that we call natural to that of legal propagation; which 
has ever been encouraged and honoured, as the other 
thas been disfavoured by all. inftitutions of govern- 
ment. | : ra 
The next of my vifions, upon: this public..theme, 
concerns the improving our races.of N obility and Gen- 
try, as Vother does increafing the number of our peo- 
ple in general. 1 will not fay they are much impaired 
“within thefe forty or fifty years, though L have: heard 
others lament it, by their obfervation of many. fuccef- 
five Parliaments, wherein they have ferved’; but no 
‘man I fuppofe will doubt they are capable of being 
improved, or think that care might not as well, be ta- 
ken for men by public infticutions, as it is for the 
races of other creatures by private endeavours. ‘The 
_weaknefs of children, both in their bodies and minds, 
proceeds not only from fuch conftitutions: or qualities 
in the parents, but alfo from the ill confequences up- 
on generation, by marriages contracted without affe- 
&tion, choice, or inclination ; (which is allowed by 
 paturalifts upon reafon as well.as experience) thefe con- 
‘graéts would never be made, but. by men’s avarice, 
and greedinefs of portions with the women they marry, 
which is grown among us to that degree, as to fur- 
mount and extinguifh all other regards or defires: 
fo that our marriages are made, juft like other com- 
_ mon bargains and fales, by the meer confideration of 
intereft or gain, without any of love or efteem, of birth 
7 , of 
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or of beauty itfelf, which ought to be the true ingre- 
dients of all happy compofitions of this kind, and of — 
all generous productions Yet this cuftom is of no 
ancient date in Exgland, and I think I remember, 
within lefs than fifty years, the firft noble families that. 
married into the city for downright money, and there- 
by introduced by degrees this public grievance, which. 
has fince ruined fo many eftates by the neceffity of giving 
great portions to daughters; impaired many families — 
by the weak or mean productions of marriage, made 
without any of that warmth and fpirit that is given 
them, by force of inclination and perfonal choice ; | 
and extinguifhed many great ones by the averfion of 
the perfons who fhould have continued them. » I know 
no remedy for this evil under our fun, but a law that: 
providing that no woman of what quality foever fhall 
have the value of above two thoufand pounds for her 
portion in marriage,. unlefs fhe be an heirefs; and that _ 
no fuch, above the value of two hundred pounds a- 
year, fhall marry to any but younger brothers. . 
To this, men’s general hopes of making their for- 
tunes by wives would be turned to other courfes, and 
endeavours more ufeful to the public : young women 
would not be expofed, by the want of fortunes, and. 
defpair of marrying without them: noble families ~ 
would not be exhaufted by competition with thofe of 
meaner allay, in the point of portions; marriages 
would be made upon more natural motives, and more 
generous confiderations, than mere dirty intereft, and. 
increafe of riches, without meéafure or end. Shape 
and beauty, birth and education, wit and underftand- 
ing, gentle nature and agreeable humour, honour and 
virtue, would come in for their fhare in fuch contraéts, 
as muft always have fo great an influence upon all men’s 
lives, and their pofterity too. Befides, fome little 
damps would be given to that peftilent humour and ge- 
neral miftake of placing all felicity in the endlefs de- 
grees 
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grees of riches, which beyond a certain proportion 
fuited to each rank, neither conduce to health nor plea- 
fare, to eafe nor convenience. The love of money is 
the root of all evil; which is atruth that both morals 
and politics, philofophy and divinity, reafon and ex- 
perience, all agree in; and which makes the common 
difquiets of private life, and the difturbances of public 
governments, 


Quid non mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri facra fames! 


I have not heard any part of our ancient conftituti- 
ons fo much complained of, as the judicature of the 
houfe of Lords, as it is of late and ufually exercifed; 
which, if carried on a little farther, and taken notice 
of by the houfe of commons, as much as it feems to 
be refented by many of their members, may, for aught 
I know, at one time or other, occafion a breach be- 
tween the two houfes: an accident that would be, at 
all times, pernicious, but might, in fome conjunétures, 
prove fatal to the public affairs and interefts of the 
kingdom. 

* J will not enter upon the queftion, whether this ju- 
dicature has been as ancient as the Conqueror’s time ; 
or whether it has been exercifed in civil caufes only 
fince the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; both which 
I have known afferted by intelligent perfons. But, 
let the antiquity be what it will, and the complaints 
againft it never fo juft, I do not fee how the courfe or 
abufes of it can be changed or remedied, but by the 
houfe of Peers. And for this reafon, as well as many 
others, it would be wife and generous, by fome rules 
of their own, to give fome redrefs to the complaints 
which are made upon this occafion. Whether this 
may be done by reftriction of cafes that fhall be ad- 
mitted to come before them, as to number or quality 5 
or 
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or by giving confideration to the opinion of judges, or 
weight to their voices; I leave to thofe who better 
know the conftitutions and forms of that houfe than I 
do. But this muft be allowed, that, till the end of 

Queen Elizabeth's reign, the Peerage of England was — 
very different from what it has been fince, or is at pre- 
fent, by the number and quality of the Peers 5 and, 
for that reafon, by the credit they had in the king- 
dom. For, befides that they were anciently few, and 
of very noble families, they were generally poffeffed of 
great eftates, which rendered them lefs fubject to cor- 
ruption: and men were better content to have their 
rights and poffeffions determined by perfons who had 
great ones of their own to lofe, and which they were 
in danger of by the ill adminiftration of their offices. 

Now, befides the points of right or antiquity, and 
fome others a little controverted between the Lords and 
commons, the vulgar complaints againft the prefent 
exercife of this judicature are; firit, the number of 
the Peers being very great, in proportion to what it 
formerly was; then, the youth of fo many Peers as fit 
in judgment,. upon. the weightieft caufes, wherein 
knowledge and experience feem neceflary to judge ; 
and the laft, that fo many in that houfe have very {mall, 
and fome perhaps no eftate of land in England, con- 
_ trary to the original inftitution. 

The two firft of thefe complaints might be remedi- 
ed, if the Lords fhould pleafe to make it an order of 
their houfe, that no perfon fhould have a voice in the » 
judgment of any caufe, beforé he were thirty years of 
age. The laft cannot be remedied otherwife than by 
courfe of time, and a fixed refolution in the Crown to 
create no Baron who fhall not, atthe fame time, entail 
four thoufand pounds a-year, upon that honour whilft 
it continues in his family ; a Vifcount, five; an Earl, 
fix; a Marquis, feven ; anda Duke, eight. By this 
the refpect and honour of the Peerage of England 

would 
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_ would. be in fome meafure reftored, not only in points 
-- that concern their judicature; but in that intereit and 
influence among the people, by which they have often 
. been fo great a fupport to the Crown in the reigns of 
' wife and good Kings, and to the liberties of the people 
in the unfortunate times of weak Princes, or evil and 

ambitious minifters. | iam 
Thefe fpeculations, how imaginary foever, ate at 
Jeaft grounded upon the true, general, and perpetual 
intereft of the nation, without any regards of parties 
and factions, of the’ neceffities of particular times of 
occafions of government. And fuch conftant interefts 
of England there are, which laft through all fucceffi- 
ons of Kings, or revolutions of ftate. Of this kind, 
-and the moft general as well as moft neceffary, are, 
the greatnefs of our naval forces; the ballance of our 
neighbouring powers; and our own union, by the ex- 
tinction of factions among us. For our nation is toa 
great, and too brave to be ruined by any but itfelfa 
and, if the number and weight of it roll one way, up- 
on the greate(t changes that can happen, yet England 
will ftill be fafe; which is the end of all public infti- 
‘tutions, as it was of the Roman laws 5 Salus populi fu- 
prema lex efto. ‘To this all differing opinions, paffions, 
and interefts fhould ftrike fail, and, like proud iwelling 
ftreams, though running different courfes, fhould yet 
all make hafte into the fea of common fafety, from 
~ whence their fprings are faid to be derived ; and which 
would otherwife overflow and lay wafte the countries 
where they pafs. Without this pretence at leaft, no 
faétion would ever fwell fo high as to endanger a ftate 5 
for all of them gain their power and number to their 
party, by pretending to be derived from regards of 
common fafety, and of tending towards it in the fureft 

~ or direéteft courfe. 

_. The comparifon between a ftate and a fhip has been 
fo illuftrated by poets and orators, that ’tis hard to find 
Vou Ih: Cec: any 


all the men and lading roll to one file, the fhip will 
be in danger of overfetting by their weight: but, on 


the contrary, in the ftorms of ftate, if the body of the — 


people, with the bulk of eftates, roll on one way, 
the nation will be fafe. For the reit, the fimilitude 


holds, and happens alike to the one and to the other. . 


When a hip goes to fea, bound to a certain port, with 
a great cargo, and a numerous crew who have a fhare 
in the lading as well as fafety of the vefiel, let the 
weather and the gale be never fo fair, yet, if, in the 
courfe fhe fteers, the fhip’s crew apprehend they fee a 
breach of waters, which they are fure muft come from 
rocks or fands that will endanger the fhip unlefs the 
pilot changes his courfe: if the Captain, the Mafter, 
the Pilot, with fome other of the officers, tell them 
they are fools or ignorant, and not fit to advife; that 
there is no danger, and it belongs to themfelves to fteer 
what courfe they pleafe, or judge to be fafe; and 
that the bufinefs of the crew is only to obey : if how- 
ever the crew perfift in their appreherfions of the dan- 
ger, and the officers of the fhip in the purfuit of their 
courfe, till the feamen will neither ftand to their tackle, 


hand fails, or fuffer the pilot to fteeras he pleafes ; 


what can become of this fhip, but that either the crew 
mutt be convinced by the Captain and officers, of their 
fkill and care, and fafety of their courfe; or thefe 
muft comply with the common apprehenfions and hu- 
mours of the feamen ; or elfe they muft come at laft to 
fall together by the ears, and fo throw one another o- 
ver-board, and leave the fhip in the direétion of the 
ftrongeft, and perhaps to perifh, in cafe of hard wea- 
ther, for want of hands ? 


Juft fo in a ftate, divifions of opinion, though up- 


on points of common intereft or fafety, yet, if purfued 
to the height, and with heat or obftinacy enough on 
both 
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any point wherein they differ; and yet they feem to 
do it in this, that, in great ftorms and rough feas, if . 
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+ both fides, muft end in blows and civil arms, and, by 
their fuccefs, leave all in the power of the ftrongeft, ra- 
ther than the wifeft or the beft intentions; or perhaps 
~ expofe it to the laft calamity of a foreign conquett. 
~ Bur nothing, befides the uniting of, parties upon one - 
common bottom, can fave a ftate in a tempeftuous 
feafon; and every one, both of the officers and crew, 
are equally concerned in the fafety of the fhip, as in 
their own, fince, in that alone, theirs are certainly in- 

volved. 
And thus I have done with thefe idle politic vifions, 
and, at the fame time, with all public thoughts as 
well as employments: very forry that the fpeculations 
of my mind, or actions of my life, have been of no 
greater fervice to my country, which no man, Iam 
fare, has loved better, or efteemed more ; though my 
“own temper, and the diftempers of our nation, pre- 
yailed with me to leave their fervice fooner than per- 
haps was either neceflary for me, or common with other 
men. But my age now, as well as my temper and 
long fixed refolutions, has made me unfit for any 
farther flights; which | leave to younger and abler per- 
fons; withing them the fame intentions and greater fuc- 


-. cefles, and conjunctures more favourable to fuch public 


and generous thoughts and defigns. 


OF 


WF EAs hee 
LONG LIFE, 


ted, which has been a great deal in my time, I 
4A have never written any thing for the public with- 
‘out the intention of fome public good. Whether 
I have fucceeded, or no, is not my part to judge; and 
others, in what they tell me, may deceive either me or _ 
themfelves. Good intentions are at leaft the feed of ~ 
good actions; and every man ought to fow them, and 
leave it to the foil and the feafons whether they come, 
uP or no, and whether he or any other gather the 
ruit. 
1 have chofen thofe fubjects of thefe effays, wherein 
I take human life to be moft concerned, and which are 
of moft common ufe, or moft neceflary knowledge ; 
and wherein, though I may not be able to inform men 
more than they know, yet I may perhaps give them 
the occafion to confider more than they do. - 


| Can truly fay, that, of all the paper I have blot- 


This 
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_ This is a fort of inftruction that no man can dif- 
dike, fince it comes from himfelf, and is made without 
envy or fear, conftraint or obligation, which make us 
fommonly diflike what is taught us by others. All: 
men would be glad to be their own mafters, and fhould 
not be forry to be their own fcholars, when they pay 
mo more for their learning than their own thoughts, 
which they have commonly more ftore of about them 
than they know what to do with, and which, if they 
do not apply to fomething of good ufe, nor employ a- 
bout fomething of ill, they will trifle away upon foine- 
thing vain or impertinent : their thoughts will be but 
waking dreams, as their dreams are fleeping thoughts, 
Yet, of all forts of inftructions, the beft is gained trom 
‘our own thoughts as well as experience: for, though a 
man may grow learned by other men’s thoughts, yet 
he will grow wife or happy only by his own ; the ufe 
of other men’s towards ‘thefe ends is but to ferve for 
one’s own reflexions ; otherwife they are but like meat. 
{wallowed down for pleafure or greedinefs, which on- 
ly charges the ftomach, or fumes into the brain, if it 
be not well digefted, and thereby turned into the very 
mafs or fubftance of the body that receives it. 
~ Some writers, in cafting up the goods moft defirable 
in life, have given them this rank, health, beauty, 
‘and riches. Of the firft I find no difpute, but to the 
two others much may be faid; for beauty is a good 
that makes others happy rather than one’s felf; and, 
how riches fhould claim fo high a rank, I cannot.tell, 
when fo great, fo wife, and fo good a part of man- 
kind have in all ages preferred poverty before them, 
The Lherapeute and Ebionites among the Jews, the 
, primitive monks and modern friers among Chriftians, 
fo many Dervifes among the Mahometans, the Brach- 
mans among the Indians, and all the ancient philofo- 
hers; who, whatever elfe they differed in, agreed 
in this of defpifing riches, and at beft elteeming them 
ea aR 
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“an unneceflary trouble or incumberance of life: fo that | 

whether they are to. be reckoned among goods or e- 
vils is yet left in doubt. « ; . 

When I was young and in fome idle company, it was _ 
propofed that every one fhould tell what their three withes 
fhould be, if they were fure to be granted ; fome were 
very pleafant, and fome very extravagant ; mine were 
health, and peace, and fair weather ; which, though » 
out of the way among young men, yet perhaps might 
pafs well enough among old: they are all of a ftrain, 
for health in the body is like peace in the State and fe- 
renity in the air: the fun, in our climate at leaft, has 
fomething fo reviving, that a fair day isa kind of a fen- 
fual. pleafure, and, of all others, the moft innocent. 

Peace is a public bleffing, without which no man 
is fafe in his fortunes, his liberty, or his life: neither 
innocence or laws are a guard or defence ; no poflefii- 
ons are enjoyed but in danger or fear, which equally 
Jofe the pleafure and. eafe of all that fortune can give 
us. Health is the foul that animates all enjoyments of 
life, which fade and are taftelefs, if not dead, without it; 
aman ftarves at the beft and the greateft tables, makes 
faces at the nobleft and moft delicate wines, is old and : 
impotent in Seraglios of the moft fparkling beauties, 
poor and wretched in the midft of the greateft trea- 
fures and fortunes: with common difeafes ftrength 
grows decrepit, youth lofes all vigour, and beauty all 
charms; mufic grows harfh, and converfation difa- 
greeable ; palaces are prifons, or of equal confine- 
ment; riches are ufelefs, honour and attendance: are 
cumberfome, and crowns themfelves are a burden: 
but, if difeafes are painful and violent, they equal all | 
conditions of life, make no difference between a Prince _ 
and a beggar ; and a fit of the ftone or the colic puts. 
a King to the rack, and makes him as’ miferable as he 
can do the meaneft, the worft, and moft criminal of — 
his fubjects, . | 

To 
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To know that the paffions or diftempers of the mind 


¥ make our lives unhappy, in fpite of all accidents and 
favours of fortune, a man perhaps mutt be a philofo- 


pher; and. requires much thought, and ftudy, and 
deep reflexions. To be a Stoic, and grow infenfible 


of pain, as well as poverty or difgrace, one matt be 


perhaps fomething more or lefs than a man, renounce 
common nature, oppofe common truth and conftant 
experience. But there needs little learning or ftudy, 
more than common thought and obfervation, to find 


‘out, that ill health lofes not only the enjoyments of 


fortune, but the pleafures of fenfe, and even of ima- 


~ gination, and-hinders the common operations both of 


body and mind from being eafy and free. Let philo- 
fophers reafon and differ about the chief good or hap- 
pinefs of man; let them find it where they-can, and. 


_ place it where they pleafe; but there is no miftake fo 


grofs, or opinion fo impertinent (how common foever) 
as to think pleafures arife from what is without us, ra- 
ther than from what is within; from the impreffion 
given us of objects, rather than from the difpofition of 
the organs that receive them. The various effects of 
the fame objects upon different perfons, or upon the 
fame perfons at different times, make the contrary 
moft evident. Some diftempers make things look yel- 
low, others double what we fee; the commoneft alter 
our taftes and our fmells, and the very foulnefs of ears 
changes founds. The difference of tempers, as well as 
of age, may have the fame effeét, by the many degrees 


_ of perfection or imperfection in our original tempers, 


as well as of ftrength or decay, from the differences 
of health and of years. From all which ‘tis eafy, with- 


_ out being a great naturalift, to conclude, that our per- 
- ceptions are formed, and our imaginations raifed upon 
. them, ina very great ‘meafure, by the difpofitions of 


the organs through which the feveral objeéts make 


_ their impreffions 5 and that thefe vary according to the 


different 
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different frame and temper of the others; asthe found — 
of the fame breath pafling through an oaten pipe, a 
flute, or a trumpet. alse i ‘4 
- But to leave philofophy,; and return to health. 
Whatever is true in point of happinefs depending up- 
on the temper of the mind, ’tis certain that pleafures de- = 
pend upon the temper of the body 3 and that, to enjoy 
them, aman niuft be well himfelf, as the veffel muft be _ 
found to have your wine fweet; for otherwife, let itbe nes 
ver fo pleafant and fo generous, it lofes the taftes; and 
pour in never fo much, it all turns four, and were 
better let alone. Whoever will eat well, muft have a — 
ftomach; who will relifh the pleafure of drinks, muft 
have his mouth in tafte; who will enjoy a beautiful 
woman, muft be in vigour himfelf ;* nay, to find any 
felicity, or take any pleafure in the greateft advantages 
of honour and fortune, a man muft be in health. 
Who would not be covetous, and with reafon, if this 
could be purchafed with gold? who not ambitious, 
if it were at the command of power, or reftored by 
honour? But alas! a white fiaf will not help gouty 
feet to walk better than a common cane; nor a diye 
ribband bind up a wound fo well as a fillet > the glitter 
of gold or of diamonds will but hurt fore eyes, ‘ in- 
ftead of curing them; and an aking head will be no — 
more eafed by wearing a crown than a common night- 


cap. | } 
If health be fuch a bleffing, and the very fource of 
all pleafure, it may be worth the pains to difcover the 
regions where it grows, the fprings that feed it, the 
cuftoms and methods by which it is beft cultivated 
and preferved. Towards this end, it willbe neceflary. — 
to confider the examples or inftances we meet with of , 
heaith and long life; which is the confequence of its 
and to oblerve the places, the cuftoms, and the condi- + — 
tions of thofe who enjoyed them in any degree extra- 
| E , ordinary $ 
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ordinary; from whence we may beft guefs at the caufes, 

and make the trueft conclufions. 
Of what pafied before the flood, we know little 

from Scripture itfelf, befides the length of their lives ; 


foas I thail only obferve upon that period of time, 


that men are thought neither to have eat flefh nor 
drunk wine before it ended: for to Noah firft feems 
to have been given the liberty of feeding upon living 
creatures, and the prerogative of planting the vine., 
Since that time we meet with little mention of very 
long lives in any ftories either facred or prophane, 


befides the Patriarchs of the Hebrews, the Brachmans 
among the old Jndians, and the Brazilians at the time. 


that country was difcovered by the Europeans. Many 
of thefe were faid then. to have lived two hundred, 
fome three hundred years. The fame terms of life are 
attributed to the old Brachmans ; and how long thofe 
of the Patriarchs were is recorded in Scripture. Up-~ 
on all thefe I thall obferve, that the Patriarchs abodes 
were not in cities, but in open countries and fields: 
that their lives were paftoral, or employed in fome 
forts of agriculcure: that they were of the fame race, 
to which their marriages were generally confined : that 
their diet was fimple, as that of the ancients is gene- 
rally reprefented, among whom flefh or wine was fel- 


dom vufed but at facrifices or folemn feafts. . The 
Brachmans were all of the fame races, lived in fields . 


and in woods after the courfe of their ftudies were end- 
ed, and fed only upon rice, milk, or herbs. The 
Brazilians, when firtt difcovered, lived the moft natu- 
ral original lives of mankind, fo frequently defcribed 
in ancient countries, before laws, or property, or arts 
made entrance among them; and fo their cuftoms 
may be concluded to have been yet more fimple than 


either of the other two. They lived without bufinefs 


or labour, further than for their neceffary food, by 
gathering fruits, herbs, and plants: they knew no 
Vor. Il. dd drink 
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drink but water; were not tempted to eat nor drink 
beyond common thirft or appetite ; were not troubled 
with either public or domeftic cares, nor knew any 
pleafures but the moft fimple and natural. = gic yrt 

From all thefe examples and cuftoms it may pro- 
bably be concluded, that the common ingredients of 
health and long life (where births are not impaired 
from the conception by any derived infirmities of the 
race they come from) are great temperance, open air, 
eafy labour, little care, fimplicity of diet, rather fruits 
and plants than flefh, which eafier corrupts ; and wa- 
ter, which preferves the radical moifture, without too 


‘much increafing the radical heat: whereas ficknefs, 


decay, and death, proceed commonly from the one 
preying too faft upon the other, and at length wholly. 
extinguifhing it. OF Fees 

I have fometimes wondered, that the regions of fo 
much health and fo long lives were all under very 
hot climates; whereas the more ‘temperate are allow- 
ed to produce the ftrongeft and moft vigorous bo- 
dies. But weaker conftitutions may Jaft as long as the 
ftrong, if better preferved from accidents ; 1o Venice 
glafs, as long as an earthen pitcher, it carefully keptss 
and, for one life thatends by meer decay of nature 
or age, millions are intercepted by accidents from-with- 
out or difeales within ; by untimely deaths or decays 5 
from the effects of excefs and luxury, -immoderate re- 
pletion or exercife ; the preying of our minds upon our 
bodies by long paffions or confuming cares, as well as 
thofe accidents which are called violent. Men are 
perhaps moft betrayed to all thefe dangers by great 
itrength and vigour of conftitution, by more appetite 
and larger fare in colder climates: in the warm, ex- 
ceffés are found more permcious to health, and fo 
more avoided ; and, if experience and. retiexion do 
not caufe temperance among them, yet it is forced up- 
on then) by the faintnels of appetite. I can find no 


better 
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better account of a ftory Sir Francis Bacon tells, of a 
very old man, whofe cuftoms and diet he inquired; 
but he faid he obferved none befides eating before he 
was hungry and drinking before he was dry ; for by 
that rule he was fure never to eat nor drink much ata 
time. Befides, the warmth of air keeps the pores 
open, and by continual perfpiration breathes out thofe 
humours which breed moft difeafes, if in cooler cli- 
mates it be not helped by exercife. And this I take 
to be the reafon of our Exgli/h conftitutions finding fo 
much benefit by the air of Montpelier, efpecially in 
long colds or confumptions, or rather lingering dif- 
eafes; though I have known fome who attributed the 
reftoring of their healch there as much to the fruits as 
the air of that place. : 
_I know not whether there may be any thing in the 
climate of Brazil more propitious to health than in o- 
ther.countries: for, befides what was obferved among 
the natives upon the firft European difcoveries, 1 re- 


member Don Fraaci[co de Melo, a Portugal Ambafla- 


dor in England, told-me, it was frequent in his country 


for men fpent with age or other decays, fo as they - 


could not hope for above a year or two of life, to fhip 
themfelves away in a Brazil fleet, and after their arri~ 
val there to go on agreat length, fometime of twenty 
or thirty years, or more, by the force of that vigour 
they recovered with that remove. Whether fuch an 
effect might grow from the air, or the iruirs of that 
climate, or by approaching nearer the fun, which is 


~ the fountain of lite and heat, when their natural heat 


was fo far decayed ; or whether the piecing out of an 
old man’s life were worth the pains, L cannot tell: 
perhaps the play is not worth the candle. 

I do not remember, either in ftory or modern ob- 
fervation, any examples of long life common to any 
parts of Europe, which the temper of the climate has 
probably made the fcene of luxury and excelies insist 
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Greece and Rome eee of old celebrated, or rather de- — 
famed, for thofe cuftoms, when they were not known ~ 


in Afia nor Afric; and how~guilty our colder climates 
are in this point, beyond the warmer of Spain and I- 


daly, is but too well known, It iscommon among 


Spaniards of the beft quality, not to have tafted pure 
wine at forty years old. °Tis an honour to their laws, 
that a man lofes his teftimony who can be proved once 
to have been drunk ; and I never was more pleafed 
with any reply, than that of a Spaniard, who, having: 
been afked whether he had a good dinner at a friend’s. 
houfe, faid, Si fennor a via fabrado ; yes, Sir, for there 
was fomething left. The great trade in Jte/y, and re- 
fort of ftrangers, efpecially of Germans, has made the 
ufe of wine fomething more frequent there, though — 
not much among the perfons of rank, who are obfer- 


ved to live longer at Rome and Madrid, than in any 


other towns of Europe, where the qualities of the air 
force them upon the greateft temperance, as well as 
care and precaution. We read of many Kings very 
long-lived in Spain, one I remember that reigned a- 
bove feventy years. But Philip de Comines obferves, 
that none in /rence had lived to threefcore, from Char- 
lemain’s time to that of Lewis XI. whereas in England, 
from the conqueft to the end of Queen Elizabeth - 
(which is a much fhorter period of time) there have. 
reignea five Kings and one Queen, whereof two lived 
fixty-five years, two fixty-eight, and two reached at 
leaft the feventieth year of their age. I wondered up- 
on this fubjec&t when Monfieur Pompone, French Am- 
baflador in my time at the Hague, a perfon of great 
worth and learning, as well’ as obfervation, told me 
there, that in his life he had never heard of any man 
in France that arrived ata hundred years; and I could 
imagine no reafon for it, unlefs it be that the excel- 
lence of their climate, fubject neither to much cold 
nor heat, gave them fuch a livelinefs of temper and 
; humour, 
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_ humour, as difpofed them to more pleafures “of all 
kinds than in any other countries. And, I doubr, 
pleafures too long nee or rather too frequently 
repeated, may {pend the fpirits, and thereby life too 
faft, to leave it very long; like blowing a fire too of- 
ten, which makes it indeed burn the better, burt lait 
the lefs. For as pleafures perifh themfelves in the u- 
fing; like flowers that fade with gathering: fo ’tis nei- | 

ther natural nor fafe to continue them long, to renew. ~ 
them without appetite, or ever to provoke them by | 
arts or imagination where nature does not call ; who 
can beft tell us when and how much we need or what 

is good for us, if we were fo wife as to confult her, 

But a thort life and a merry carries it, and is without» 
doubt better than a long with forrow or pain. 

' For the honour of our climate it has been obferved 

by ancient authors, that the Britons were longer-lived 

than any other nation to them known. And in mo- 

dern times there have been more and greater examples 

of this kind than in any other countries of Europe, 

The ftory of old Parr is too late to be forgotten by 

_ many now alive, who was brought out of Derby/fbire 

to the Court in King Charles I’s time, and lived toa 

hundred and fifty-three years old; and might have, 

as was thought, gone further, if the change of coun- 

try air and diet for that of the town had not carried 

him off, perhaps untimely at that very age. The late 

Robert Earl of Leicefter, who was a perfon of great 

learning and obfervation, as well as of truth, told 

me feveral {tories very extraordinary upon this fubject ; 
one, of a Countefs of De/mond, married out of Eng- 

land in Edward 1V’s time, and who lived far in King 

Fames’s reign, and was counted to have died fome 

years above a hundred and forty; at which age fhe 

came from Briffol to London to beg fome relief at 

Court, having long been very poor by the ruin of that 

Frifp family into which fhe was married, 
ie See Another 
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Another he told me was of a beggar at a book- 
feller’s fhop, where he was fome weeks after the death 
of Prince Henry; and obferving thole that paficd by, 
he was faying to his company, that never fuch a 
mourning had been feen in England> this beggar faid, * 
no, never fince the death of Prince Arthur. My — 
Lord Leiceffer, farprifed, afked what the meant, and 
whether fhe remembered it: fhe faid, very well: and 
upon his more-curious inquiry told him that her name 
was Rainsford, of a good family in Oxford/bire: that, _ 
when fhe was about twenty years old, upon the -falfe- 
nefs of a lover, fhe fell diftraéted; how long fhe had 
been fo, nor what paffed in that time, fhe knew not; 
that, when fhe was thought well enough to go abroad, 
fhe was fain to beg for her living : that fhe was fome 
time at this trade before fhe recovered any memory of 
what fhe had been; or where bred: that, when this 
memory returned, fhe went down into, her country, 
but hardly found the memory of any of her friends 
fhe had left there; and fo returned to a parifh in 
Southwark, where fhe had. fome fmall allowance 
among other poor, and had been for many years; and 
once a week walked into the city, and took whatalms 
were given her. My Lord Leiceffer told me, he fent 
to inquire at the parifh, and found their account a=. 
gree with the woman’s: upon which he ordered her 
to call at his houfe once a week, which fhe did for 
fome time; after which he heard no more of her, 
‘This ftory raifed fome difcourfe upon’ a’ remark of 
fome in the company, that mad people are apt to dive . 
long. They alledged examples of their own know-_ 
ledge: but the refult was, that, if it were true, it 
mutt proceed from the natural vigour of their tem- 
. pers, which difpofed them to paflions fo violent, -as 
ended in frenzies : and from the great abftinence. and 
hardfhips of diet they are forced upon by the me- 
thods of their cure, and feyerity of thofe who had 
) them 
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-» them in care; no other drink but water being allowed 
them, and very little meat.. | ' 
. The lait ftory I fhall mention from that noble per- 
fon, upon this fubject, was of a morrice-dance in He- 
rvefordfeire; whereof, he faid, he had a pamphlet ftill 
in his library, written by a very ingenious Gentleman 
of that county: and which gave an account how fuch 
a year of King Fames’s reign, there went about the 
country a fet of morrice-dancers, compofed of ten men 
who danced, a maid Marian, and a tabor and pipe: 
and how thefe tweive, one with another, made up 
twelve hundred years. ”Tis not fo much, that fo ma- 
ny, in one fmall county, fhould live to that age, as 
that they fhould be in vigour and in humour to.travel 
and to dance. . + 
I have, in my life, met with two of above a hun 
dred and twelve ; whereof the woman had pafied her 
life in fervice ; and the man, in common labour, till 
he grew old, and fell upon the parifh. But I met with 
one who had gone a much greater length, which made 
me more curious in my inquiries. *Iwas an old man 
who begged ufually at a lonely inn upon the road in 
- Stafford/bire, who told me, he was a hundred twenty 
four years old: that he had been a foldier in the Ca/es 
voyage, under the Earl of Effex, of which he gave 
me a fenfible account. That, after his return, he fell 
to labour in his own parifh, which was about a mile 
from the place where I met him. That he continued 
to work till a hundred and twelve, when he broke one 
of his ribs, by a fall from a cart, and, being thereby 
difabled, he ‘fell to beg. This, agreeing with what 
the mafter of the houfe told me, was reported and be- 
lieved by all his neighbours, I afked him what his ufu- 
al food was; he faid, milk, bread, and cheefe, and 
flefh when it was given him. I afked him what he u- 
fed to drink; he faid, O Sir, we have the beft water 
in our parish that is in all the neighbourhood : wee 
ther 
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ther he never drank any thing elfe? he faid, yes, if a- 

ny body have it him, but not otherwife: and the hoft — 
told me, he had got many:a pound in his houfe, but — 
never fpent one penny. I afked if he had any ‘sigh- 4 
bours as old as he; and he told me, but one, who . 
had been his fellow foldier at Cales, and was three years — 
older; but he had been moft of his time in a good fer- — 
vice, and had fomething to liveon now he was old. .— 

I have heard, and very credibly, of many in my life, 
above an hundred years old, brought as witnefies upon 
trials of titles, and bounds of land: but I have obferved — 
mioft of them have been of Derbyfbire, Staffordfbire, or — 
Yorkfbire, and none above the rank of common far- 
mers. The oldeft I ever knew any perfons of quality, 
or indeed any Gentleman either at home or abroad, 
was fourfcore and twelve. This added to ali the for- 
mer recites or obfervations, either of long-lived races 
or perfons in any age or country, makes it eafy to con- 
clude, that health and long life are ufually bleffings of 
the poor, not of the rich, and the fruits of temperance, 
rather than of luxury andexcefs. And, indeed, ifa 
rich man does not, in many things, live like a poor, he 
will certainly be the worfe for his riches: if he does _ 
not ufe exercife, which is but voluntary labour ; if he 
does not reftrain appetite by choice, as the other does 
by neceffity. If he does not practife. fometimes even 
abftinence and fafting, which is the laft extreme of 
want and poverty: if his cares and his troubles in- 
creafe with his riches, or his paffions with his pleafures 
he will certainly impair in health, whilft he im- 
proves his fortunes, and lofe more than he gains by 
the bargain; fince health is the beft of all human pof- 
feffions, and without which the reft are not relifhed or 
kindly enjoyed. 

It is obfervable in ftory, that the ancient philofo- 
phers lived generally very long ; which may be attribu- 
ted to their great temperance, and their freedom from _ 
. common + 
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friers, in many orders, feem to equal them in all 
ae 


rei ay be affigned: I can give none, unlefs 
the great and conftant confinement of the laft, — 
ni ae the others: I mean not only that of 
their perfons to their cloifters (which is not univerfal 
among them), but their condition of ‘life, fo tied to 
rules, and fo abfolutely fubject to their fuperiors com- 
mands, befides, the very confinement of their minds’ 
_ and thoughts to a certain compals of notions, fpecula- — 
- tions and opinions. The philofophers took the great- — 
| .eft liberty that could be ; and allowed their thoughts, 
their ftudies and inventions, the moft unconfined 
range over the whole univerfe. They both began and 
‘continued their profeffion and condition of life at their 
own choice, as well as their abodes: whereas among 
“the friers, though they may be voluntary at firft, yet, - 
after their vows made, they grow neceflary, and there- 
by conftrained.. Now ’tis certain, that as nothing 
‘damps or depreffes the fpirits like great fubjection or 
flayery, either of body or mind; fo nothing nourithes, 
‘revives, and fortifies them like great liberty. Which 
may poffibly enter among other reafons, of what has 
been .obferved about long life being found more in 
England, than im others of our neighbour countries. 
Upon the general and particular furveys already 
made, it may feem that the mountainous or barrea 
countries are ufually the fcenes of health and long life: 
_ that they have been found rather in the hills of Pa/e- 
fine and Arcadia, than in the plains of Babylon or of 
Theffaly: and among us in England, rather upon the 
peak of Derby/bire, and the heaths of Staffordhire, 
than the fertile foils of other counties, that abound 
q more in people and in riches. Whether this proceeds 
from the air being clearer of grofs and damp exhala- 
~ tions, or from the meaner condition, and thereby 
~~ eo VouwlL a harder 
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harder fare, and more fimple diet ; or fromthe ftrong- 


er nourifhment of thofe grains Paap which grow. 
in dry foils; I will not determine 


inhabitants of hilly and barren countries have not only 
more health in general, but alfo more vigour, than thofe 
of the plains, or fertile foils ; and ufually exceed them 


that are found in thefe parts of Europe, are the Switzers, 


and various knowledge, and curious .obfervation) up- 
on this fubject, falling in difcourfe, afked me, what 
could be the reafon, thatin mountainous countries the 
men were commonly larger, and yet the cattle of all 
forts fmaller, than in'others. 1 could think of none, 
unlefs it were, that, appetite being more in both, from 
the air of fuch places, it happened, that, by the care 


of parents, in the education of children, thefe feldom 


wanted food of fome fort or other, enough to fupply 
nature, and fatisty appetite, during the age of their 
growth, which muft be the greater, by the fharpnefs 


_of hunger, and itrength of digeftion in drier airs: for 


milk, roots, and oats, abound in fuch countries, though 


there may be fcarcity of other food or grain. But the 


cattle, from the fhortnefs of patture: and of fodder, 
have hardly enough to feed in fummer; and very oft- 
en want, in winter, even neceffary food for fuftenance 
of life ; many are ftarved, and the reft ftunted in their 
growth, which, after a certain age, never advances. 
Whether this be a good reafon, or a better may be 
found, I believe one part of it will not be contefted. by 
any man that tries ; which is, that the open dry air of 
hilly countries gives more ftomach than that of plains 
and vallies, in which cities are commonly built, for 


‘the convenience of water, of trade, and the plenty of 


fruits and grains produced by the earth, with much 
in St cede greater 


- 


: but think it is evi-— 
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dent, from common experience, that the natives and — 


the Highlanders of Scotland, and the northern Iri/h. i 
remember king Charles, the Second, (a prince of much 
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: ; wee 
greater increafe and Iefs labour, in fofter than in hard- 
er grounds. The faintnefs of appetite in fuch places, 
efpecially in ge cities, makes the many endeavours 
to relieve anc 
and various, and extravagant inventions to heighten 
and improve it: which may ferve perhaps for fome 


refinement in pleafure ; but not at all for any advan- 
tages of health or of life: on the contrary, all the 


great cities, celebrated molt, by the concourte of man- 
kind, and by the inventions and cuftoms of the great- 
eft and moft delicate luxury, are the fcenes of the molt 
frequent and violent plagues, as well as other difeafes. 
Such are, in our age, Grand-Cairo, Conftantinople, Na- 
ples, and Rome; though the exact and conftant care, 
in this laft, helps them commonly to efcape better 
than the others. oes 

This introduces the ufe, and indeed the neceffity, of 
phyfic, in great towns and very populous countries s 


“which remoter and more barren or defolate places are 


{earce acquainted with. For, in the courfe of com- 
mon life, a man muft either often exercife, or faft, 


or take phyfic, or be fick ; and the choice feems left 
to every one as he likes. The two firft are the beft™ 


methods and means of preferving health: the ufe of 


phyfic is for reftoring it, and curing thofe difeafes which _ 
are generally caufed by the want or neglect of the o- 


thers ; but is neither neceffary, nor perhaps ufeful, for 
confirming health, or to the length of lite, being ge- 
nerally a force upon nature 5 though the end of it feems 
to be rather affifting nature, than oppofing it in its 


- courfe. 


How ancient, how general the ftudy or profefiion 
of this fcience has been in the world, and how various 


_ the practice, may be worth a little inquiry and obfer- 


vation, fince it fo nearly concerns our heaiths and lives. 


"Greece mutt be allowed to have been the mother ot this, 


aa 


provoke it by art, where nature fails: — 
and this is one great ground of luxury, and fo many,’ 


4 


as much or more than of other {ci 
are tranfplanted thither from more ancient 
eaftern nations. But this. Aten a tri | 
there, and with good reafon ; for Greece x been 
the firft feéne of luxury we meet within flory, and ha- 


ving thereby occafioned more difeafes, feemed to owe 


- the world that juftice of providing the remedies. A- ad 
- mong the more fimple and original cuftoms and lives _— 


- of other nations it entered Jate, and was introduced by. 
the Grecians. In ancient Babylon, how great and 
lous foever, no phyficians were known, nor othe 
methods for the cure of difeafes, befides abftin 
patience, domeftic care; or, when thefe fuc 
not, expofing the patient in the market, to- 


Q 


the inftru@tion of any perfons that pafied by, and 
- pretended by experience or inquiries to have learned 


recei ; e 33 


any remedies for fuch an illnefs. The PerfanEm- — 


perors fent into Greece for the phyficians they needed, — 


upor fome extremity at firft, but afterwards keptthem ~ 


refiding with them. In old Rome they were long un- ° 
known; and, after having entered there, and conti- 
nued for fome time, they wese all banifhed, and re- 
turned not in many years, till their fondnets of all the 
Grecian arts. and cuftoms reftored this, and introduced 
all the reft, among them ; where they continued in ufe 
and efteem, during the greatnefs of that empire. 
With the rife and progrefs of the fierce northern 
powers and arms, this, aswell as all other learning, was. 
ina manner extinguifhed in Europe. But, when the - 
Saracen empire grew to fuch a height in the more eaft- 
ern and fouthern parts of the world, all arts and feien-- 
ces, following the traces of greatnefs and fecurity ine 


\ o. 2 e 
States or governments,, began to flourifh there, and ~ 


this among the reft. The Arabians feem to have firft 
_ | Fetrieved and reftored it in the Mahometan dominions ; 
_. and the Jews in Europe, who were long the chief pro- 
| feffors of it in the Gorbic kingdoms ; having been al- 
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: f learning aiter their difperfion gt «ye 
3 y were difcourage the perfecutions of their 
' geligion, and 1 nof Chri-') 
ftian States. dia there aré 
few phyficians, or little efteemed, befides fome Eura- 
‘pian, or elfe of the race either of Jews or Arabs. 
. © Through thefe hands and places, this fcience 


a 
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pafied wich greateft honour and applaufe : among @- 
' thers, it has been lefs ufed or efteemed. ~ ye. yee 
For the antiquity of it, and original in Greece, st ay 


"2 
~ e 


4 mutt ha e recourfe to H/culapius, who lived in the age 


_ before the Trojan war, and whofe fon Macaonismen- 
: ~ tioned to have affifted there ; but, whether as a phyfi- al 


cian, or a furgeon, I do not find: how fimple the _ se 
beginnings of this art were may be obferved by-the 
"© ftory, or tradition, of A/culepius going about the coun- 
try with a dog and a fhe-goat always following; both 
which he ufed much in his cures ; the firft for licking 
all ulcerated wounds, -and the goat’s milk for difeafes 
» of the ftomach and the lungs. We find little more 
recorded of either his methods or medicines; though 
he was fo fuccefsful by his fkill, or fo admired for the 
novelty of his profeffion, as to have been honoured 
with ftatues, efteemed fon of pollo, and worfhipped 
as a god. 

Whoever was accounted the god of phyfic, the _ 
Prince of this fcience muft be by all, I think, allow- 
ed to have been Hippocrates. He fourifhed in the time _ 
of the firft renowned philofophers of Greece, (the chief 
of whom was Democritus) and his writings are the moft 
ancient of any that remain to polterity: for thofe of 
Democritus and others of that age are all loft, though 
many were preferved till the time of Jutoninus Pius, and 
perhaps fomething later : and ’tis probable were fup- 

reffed by the pious zeal of fome Fathers, under the 
firtt Chriftian Emperor, ‘Thofe of Hippocrates efcaped 
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this fate of his age, by being efteemed fo ufeful to hu- — 
man life, as well as the moft excellent upon all fub- — 
jects he treats. For he was a great philofopher and — 
naturalift, before he began the ftudy of phyfic, to © 
‘which both thofe are perhaps neceflary.. His rules » 
and methods continued in practice as well as efteem, — 
without any difpute, for many ages, till the time of 
' Galen: and I have heard a great phyfician fay, that 
his aphorifms are ftill the moft certain and yncontrol- _ 
led of any that fcience has produced. I will judge but © 
of one, which, in my opinion, has the greateft race 
and height both of fenfe and judgment that I have read 
in fo few words, and the beit exprefled; Ars longa, 
vita brevis, experientia fallax, occafio preceps, judicium 
difficile. By which alone, if no more remained of that — 
‘admirable perfon, we may ecafily judge how great a — 
‘genius he was, and how perfectly he underftood both | 
nature and art. lat dap tor 
In the time of Adrian, Galen began to change the | 
practice and methods of phyfic, derived to that age 
from Hippocrates; and thofe of his new inftitution con- 
tinue generally obferved to our time. Yet Paracelfus, 
about two hundred years ago, endeavoured to over- 
throw the whole fcheme of Galey, and introduce a 
new one of his own, as well as the ufe of chymical 
medicines; and ‘has not wanted his followers and ad- 
mirers ever fince, who have, in fome meafure, com- 
pounded with the Galeni/ts, and brought a mixed ufe 
of chymical medicines into the prefent practice. 
Doctor Harvey gave the firft credit, if not. rife, to 
-the opinion about the circulation of the blood, which 
was expected to bring in great and general innovations 
into the whole practice of phyfic ; but has had no 
{uch effect. Whether the opinion has nor had the 
luck to be fo well believed as proved: fenfe and ex- 
perience having not well agreed with reafon and fpe- 
“ eulatiqn 
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4 culation: or, whether the fcheme-has not been pur= 
~ fued fo far, as to draw it into practice: or, whether 
, __ it be too fine to be capable of it, like fome propofiti- 
~~. ons in the mathematics, how true and demonftrative. 
» foever, I will not pretend to determine. 3, 
. 'Thefe great changes or revolutions in the phyfical. © 
empire have given ground to many attacks that have 
been made againft it, upon the {core of its uncertain- _ 
ty, by ieverai wife and learned men, as well as by ma- , 
ny ignorant and ‘malicious. Montaigne has written a 
_ great deal, and very ingenioufly, upon this point; 
and fome fharp Italians: and many phyficians are too 
free upon the fubject, in the converfation of their 
_ friends. But as the noble Athenian infcription told 
Demetrius, that he was in fo mucha god, as he ac- 
‘kowledged himfelf to be a man: fo we may fay of 
-phyficians, that they are the greater, in fo much as 
_ they know and confefs the weaknefs of their art. ’Tis, 
certain however, that the ftudy of phyfic is notat- + 
chieved in any eminent degree, without very great ad- 
vancements in other fciences: fo that whatever the 
profeffion is, the profeffors have been generally very 
much efteemed upon that account, as well as of their 
own art, as the moft learned men of their ages ;~ and 
thereby fhared with the two other great profeffions in 
thofe advantages moft commonly valued, and moft 
éagerly purtued ; whereof the divines feem to have 
had the moft honour, the lawyers the moft money, 
and the phyficians the moft learning. I have known, 
“jnomy time, at leaft five or fix, that, befides their ge- 
‘neral learning, were the greateft wits in the compafs 
of my converfation. And whatever can be faid of the 
uncertainty of their art, or difagreement of its pro- 
feffors ; they may, I believe, confidently undertake , 
that when divines arrive at certainty in their fchemes 
of divinity; or lawyers in thofe of law; or politici- 
ans in thofe of civil government: the phyficians wt 
! ; Q 
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do it likewife in the methods and praétice of ‘phy 
and have the honour of finding out the univerfal n 
dicine, at leaft as foon, as the chymifts fhall the pl 
fopher’s ftone. olsket ty RS 

The great defects, in this excellent feience, feem to 
me chiefly to have proceeded from the profeflors ap- = 
plication (efpecially fince Galen’s time) running fo — 
much upon method, and fo little upon medicine ; an ‘ 
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in this to have addicted themfelves fo much to compo- 
fition, and neglected too much the ufe of fimples, as 
well as the inquiries and records of fpecific reme- 
dies. . a5 
Upon this occafion, I have fometimes wondered 
why a regiftry has not been kept in the colleges of 
phyficians, of all fach“as have been invented by any 
profeffors. of every age, found out by ftudy or by 
chance, learned by inquiry, and approved by their 
practice and experience. This would fupply the want 
of fkill and ftudy: arts would be improved by the, — 
experience of many ages, and derived by the fucceffion 
of anceftors. As many profeffions are tied to certain 
races in feveral nations, fo this of phyfic has been in 
fome ; by which parents were induced to the .cares of 
improving and augmenting their knowledge, as others 
do their eftates; becaufe they were to defcend to 
their pofterity, and not die with themfelves, as 
learning does in vulgar hands. How many methods — 
as well as remedies are loft, for want-of this cuftom _ 
in the courfe of ages! and which perhaps were of 
greater effect and of more common benefit than thofe 
that, fucceeding in their places, have worn out the 
memory of the former, either by chance or negli- 
gence, or different humours of perfons and times. 
Among the Romans there were four things much in 
ufe, whereof fome are fo far out of practice in ours, 
and other late ages, as to be hardly known any more 
than by their names.; thefe -were, bathing, fumigati- 
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“a on, frittion, ‘and jafation. The firft, though not 
_ _-wholly difufed among us, yet is turned out of the fer- 


=, 
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vice of health, tothat of pleafure; but may be of ex- 


cellent effect in both. It not only opens the pores, 
provokes fweet, and thereby allays heat; fupples 
the joints and finews; unwearies and refrefhes more 
than any thing, after too great labour and exercife; 
but is of great effect in fome acute pains, as of the 
ftone and cholic; and difpofes to fleep, when many 
other remedies fail. Nor is it improbable, that all good 
effects of any natura] baths may be imitated by the ar- 
tificial, if compofed with care and {kill of able natu- 
ralifts or phyficians. . 
Fumigation, or the ufe of fcents, is not, that I 
know, at all practifed in our modern phyfic, nor -the 
power and virtues of them confidered among us: yet 
they may have as much to do good, for aught I know, 
as to do harm, and contribute to health as well as to_ 
difeafes ; which is too much felt by experience in all 


that are infectious, and by the operations of fome poi- 


fons that are received only by the fmell.. How’ revi- 
ving as well as pleafing fome {cents of herbs or flowers “ 
are, is obvious to ‘all: how great virtues they may 


have in difeafes, efpecially of the head, is known to 


few, but may be eafily conjectured by any thinking 
man. What is recorded of Democritus, is worth 
remarking upon this fubject: that being fpent with 
age, and juft at the point of death ; and his fifter be- 
wailing that he fhould not live till the feaft of Ceres, 
which was to be kept three or four days after; he 
called for loaves of new bread to be brought him, 
and with the fteam of them under his nofe prolonged 
his life till the feaft was paft, and then died, Whe- 
ther a man may live fome time, or how long, by the 
fteam of meat, [ cannot tell: but the juftice was great, 


- $f not the truth, in that ftory of a cook, who obfer- 


ving a man to ufe it often in his fhop, and, afking 
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- money becaufe he confeffed to fave his dinner by it, | 
was adjudged to be paid by the chinking of his coin.» 
I remember, that walking in a long gallery of the /v- 
dian houfe at Amfferdam, where vaft quantities of mace, 
cloves, and nutmegs, were kept in great open chelts 
ranged all along one fide of the room, I found fome- 
thing fo reviving by the perfumed air, that I took 
notice of it to the company with me, which was a 
great deal, and they all were fenfible of the fame ef- 
feé&t. Which is enough to fhew the power of {mells 
and their operations both upon health and hu- 
mour. | 
Friffion is of great and excellent ufe, and of very 
general practice in the eaftern countries, efpecially af-, 
ter their frequent bathings: it opens the pores, and 
is the beft way of all forced perfpiration ; is very pro- 
per and effectual in all fwellings and pains of the 
joints, or others in the flefh, which are not to be drawn 
to a headand break. ’Tis a faying among the Jndzans, 
' that none can be ‘much troubled with the gout who 
have flaves enough to rub them; and is the beft natu- 
ral account of fome ftories | have heatd of perfons 
who were faid to cure feveral difeates by ftroking. _ 
Faciations were ufed for fome amufement and allay 
in great and conftant pains, and to relieve that intran- 
quillity which attends moitt difeafes, and makes men 
often impatient of lying ftill in their beds.  Befides, 
they help or occafion fleep, as we ‘find bythe com- 
mon ufe and experience of rocking froward children 
in cradles, or dandline them in their nurfes arms. I~ 
remember an old Prince Maurice of Naffaw, who had 
been accuftomed to hammocks in Brazil, and uled 
them frequently all his life after, upon the pains he 
fuffered by the ftone or gout; and thought he found 
eafe and was allured to fleep by the conitant motion 
or {winging of thofe airy beds, which was affifted by 
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a fervant, if they moved too little by the {prings up- 
on which they hung. | : 
> In Egypt of old, and at this time in Barbary, the 
general method of cures. in moft difeafes is by burn- 
ing with a hot iron; fo as.the bodies of their flaves 
are found often to have many fcars upon them remain- 
ing of thofe operations. But this and other ufes and 
effects of fire 1 have taken notice enough of, in an effay. 
upon the Jzdian cure by moxa in the gout. , 
The ancient native Jri/h, and the Americans at the 
time of the firft European difcoverics and conquefts 


there, knew nothing of phyfic beyond the virtues of . 


herbs and plants. And in this the moft polifhed na- 
tion agrees in a great meafure with thofe that were 
efteemed moft barbarous ; and where the learning and 
voluptuoufnefs are as great as were the native fimph- 
city and ignorance of the others. For in China, tho? 
their phyficians are admirable in the knowledge of the 
pulfe,, and by that, in difcovering the caufes of ali in- 
ward difeafes; yet their practice extends little further 
in the cures beyond the methods of diet, and the vir- 
tues of herbs and plants either inwardly taken or out- 
wardly applied. 

In the courfe of my life, I have often pleafed or enter- 
tained my felf with obferving the various and fantaftical 
changes of the difeafes generally complained of, and of 
the remedies in common vogue, which were like birds 
of paflage, very much feen or heard of at one feafon, 
and difappeared at another, and commonly fucceeded 


- by fome of a very different kind. When I was. very 


young, nothing was fo much feared or talked of as 
rickets among children, and~comfumptions among 
young people of both fexes, After thefe the fpleen 
came in play, and grew a formal difeafe: then the 
{curvy, which was the general complaint, and both 
were thought to appear in many various guifes. Af- 
cer thefe, and for a time, nothing was fo much talked 
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of as the ferment of the blood, which paffed for the 

—caufe of all forts of ailmengs, that neither phyficians 
nor patients knew well what to make of. And to all» 
thefe fucceeded vapours, which ferve the fame turn, 

and furnifh oceafion of complaint among perfons whofe. 
bodies or minds ail fomething, but they know not 

what; and among the Chine/es would pafs for mitts of 
the mind or fumes of the brain, rather than indifpofi- 

tions of any other parts. Yet thefe employ our phy- 

ficians, perhaps more than other difeafes, who are fain 

to humour fuch patients in their fancies of being ill, 
and to prefcribe fome remedies, for fear of lofing their 

practice to others that pretend more fkill in finding 

out the caufe of difeafes, or care in advifing remedies, 
which neither they nor their patients find any effect of, 

befides fome gains to one, and amufement to the o- 

ther. This, I fuppofe, may have contributed much 

to the mode of going to the waters either cold or hot 

upon fo many occafions, or elfe upon none befides 

_ that of entertainment, and which commonly may have 

no other effect. And ’tis well if this be the worft of 
the frequent ufe of thofe waters, which, though com- 

monly innocent, yet are’ fometimes dangerous, if the 

temper of the perfon or caufe of the indifpofition be 

unhappily miftaken, efpecially in people of age. 

As difeafes have changed vogue, fo have remedies in 
my time and obfervation, I remember at one time 
the taking of tobacco, at another the drinking! of 
warm beer, proved for univerfal- remedies ; then fwal- 
lowing of pebble-ftones, in imitation of falconers cu- 
ring hawks. One Doétor pretended to help all heats 
and fevers, by drinking as much cold {pring water as 
the patient could bear; at another time, {wallowing 
up a Ipoonful of powder of fea-bifket after meals was 
infallible for all indigeftion, and fo preventing difea- 
fes, ‘T’hen coffee and tea began their fucceffive reigns, 


T he infufion of powder of fteel have had their turns, — 
and 
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and certain drops of feveral names and compofitions > _ 
but none that I find have eftablifhed their authority, 
_ either long or generally, by any conftant and fenfible 

- facceffes of their reign, but have rather pafied like a 
mode, which every one is apt to follow, and finds the 
moft convenient or graceful while it lafts; and be- 
gins to diflike in both thofe refpects when it goes out 
of fafhion. aot 7 

Thus men are apt to» play with their healths and 
their lives, as they do with their cloaths; which may 
be the better excufed, fince both are fo tranfitory, fo 
fubje& to be fpoiled with common ufe, to be torn by 
accidents, and at beft to be fo foon worn out. Yet 
the ufual practice of phyfic among us runs ftill-the 
fame courfe, and turns, in a manner, wholly upon e- 
yacuation, either by bleeding, vomits, or fome forts 
of purgation; though it be not often agreed among 
phyficians in what cafes or what degrees any of thefe 
are neceflary 5 nor among other men, whether any of- 
them are neceflary orno. Montaigne quettiohs whether 
purging ever be fo, and from many ingenious reafons: 
the Chinefes never let blood; and, for the other, ’tis 
very probable that nature knows her own wants and 
times fo well, and fo eafily finds her own relief that 
way, as to need little affiftance, and not well to receive 
the common violences that are offered her. 1 remem- 
ber three in my life and obfervation who were as down- 
right killed with vomits as they could have been with 
daggers; and I can fay for myfelf, upon an accident 
very near mortal, when I was young, that, fending 
for the two beit phyficians of the town, the firft pre- 
{cribed me a vomit, and immediately fent ic me: I 
had the grace or fenfe to refufe it till the other came, 
who told me, if I had taken it, I could not have lived 
half an hour. I obferved a confult of phyficians, in a 
fever of one of my near friends, perpiexed to the laft 

degree whether to let him blood.or no, and not able 
Poteawe fo 
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to refolve, till the courfe of the difeafe had declared it- 


felf, and thereby determined them. Another of my . 


friends was fo often let blodd, by his firft phyfician, 


that a fecond, who was fent for, queftioned whether 


he would recover it: the firft perfifted the blood muft- 
be drawn till fome good appeared; the other affirmed, 
that, in fuch difeafes, the whole mafs was corrupted, 
but would purify again when the accident was paft, 
like wine after a fermentation, which makes all in the 
veflel thick and foul for\ a feafon; but, when that is 
paft, grows clear again of itfelf. So much is certain, 
that it depends a great deal upon the temper of thie pa- 


tient, the nature of the difeafe in its firft caufes, upon , 


7 


the fkill and care of the phyfician to decide whether. ” 


any of thefe violences upon nature are neceflary or no, 
and whether they are like to do good or harm. 


The reft of our common practice confifts in various 


compofitions of innocent ingredients, which feed the 
hopes of the patient, and the apothecary’s gains, but 
feave nature to her courfe, who is the fovereign phyfi- 
cian in moft difeafes, and leaves little for others to do, 
further than to watch accidents; where they know no 


fpecific remedies, to prefcribe diets; and, above | 


all, to prevent. diforders from the ftomach, and take 
care that nature be not employed in the kitchen, when 
fhe fhould be in the field to refift-her enemy ; and that 
fhe fhould not be weakened in her fpirits and ftrength, 
when they are moft neceffary to fupport and relieve her. 
.*Tis true, phyficians muft be in danger of lofing their 
credit with the vulgar, if they fhould often tell a pati- 
ent he has no need of phyfic, and prefcribe only rules 
of diet or common ufe ;‘moft people would think they 


had loft their fee: but the excellence of a phyfician’s 
fkill and care is difcovered by refolving firft whether ic ~ 


be beit in the cafe to adminifter any phyfic or none, 
. fotruft to nature or to art ; and the next, to give fuch 


precriptions, | 
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»  prefcriptions, as, if they do no good, may be fure to © 
do no ‘harm. DR . 

In the midft of fuch uncertainties: of health and of 
phyfic, for my own part, I have, in the general courfe 
of my life, and of many acute difeafes, as well as fome 
habitual, trufted to God Almighty, to nature, to tem- 
perance or abftinence, and the ufe of common reme- 
dies, either vulgarly known, and approved like pro- 
verbs by long obfervation and experience, either of 
my own, or fuch perfons as. have fallen in-the way of 
my obfervation or inquiry. - 

“Among the plants of our foil and climate, thofe I 
eftcem of greateft virtue and moft friendly to health, 
are fage, rue, [affron, aleboof, garlic, and eldar. Sage 
deferves not only the juft reputation it has been always 
in, of a very wholfome herb, in common ufes, and 
generally known, but is admirable in confumptive 
coughs, of which I have cured fome very defperate, 
by a draught every morning of fpring water, witha | 
handful of /age boiled in it, and continued for a month. 
I do not queftion that, if it were ufed as tea, it would 
have at leaft in all kinds as good an effect upon health, 
if not of fo much entertainment to the tafte, being 
perhaps not fo agreeable ; and Thad reafon to believe 
when I was in Helland, that vaft quantities of /age were 
carried to the Indies yearly, as well as of tea brought 
over from thofe countries into ours. 

Rue is of excellent ufe for all illneffes of the tomach, 
that proceed from cold or moift humours ; a great di- 

efter and reftorer of appetite; dilpels wind, helps. 
perfpiration, drives out ill humours, and thereby 
comes to be fo much prefcribed, and fo commonly u- 
fed in peftilent airs, and upon apprehenfions of any con- 
tagion. The only ill of it lies in the too much or too 
" frequent ufe, which may leflén and impair the natural 
heat of the ftomach, by the greater heat of an herb 

very hot and dry; and therefore the juice made Hp 
es wit 
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_with fugar into fmall pills, and fwallowed only two or 
three at nights or mornings, and only when there is 
occafion, is the moft innocent way of ufing it. 


Saffron is, of all others, the fafeft and moft fimple . 


cordial, the greateft reviver of the heart and chearer 


0 agile iy Salecea aheca 


of the fpirits, and cannot be of too common ufe in -_ 


diet, any more than in medicine. The fpirit of faf- 
fron is, of all others, the nobleft and moft innocent, 
and yet of the greateft virtue. I have known it reftore 
a man out of the very agonies of death, when left by 
all phyficians as wholly defperate. But the ufe of this 
and all fpirits ought to be employed only in cafes very 
urgent, either of decays or pains; for all fpirits have 
the fame effect with that mentioned of rue, Which is, 
by frequent ufe, to deftroy, and at laft to extinguifh 
the natural heat of the ftomach; as the frequent drink- 
ing wine at meals does in a degree, and with time, 
but that of all ftrong waters more fenfibly and more 
_ dangeroufly. Yet a long cuftom of either cannot be 
fuddenly broken without danger too, and muft be 
changed with time, with leffening the proportions by 
degrees, with fhorter firft, and then with longer inter- 
miffions. : 
Alehoof, or ground-ivy is, in my opinion, of the 
moft excellent and mott general ufe and virtue of any 
plants we have among us. ’Tis allowed to be moft 
fovereign for the eyes, admirable in frenzies, either ta- 
ken inwardly or outwardly applied. Befides, if there 
be a fpecific remedy or prevention of the ftone, I take 
it to be the conftant ufe of aleboof-ale, whereof I have 
_ known feveral experiences by others, and can, I thank 
God, alledge my own for about ten years paft. This 
is the plant with which all our anceftors made their 
common drink, when the inhabitants of this ifland 


were efteemed the longeft livers of any in the known - 


world ; and the {tone is faid to have firft come amongtt 
us after hops were introduced here, and the ftalenefs of 
beer 
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beer brought into cuftom by preferving it long. *Tis 
“known enough, how much this plant has been’ decry- 
ed, how generally foever it has been received in thefe 
maritime northern parts; and the chief reafon, which 
I believe gave it vogue at firft, was the preferving 
beer upon long fea-voyages: but for common health, 
1 am apt to think the ufe of heath or broom had been 
of much more advantage, though none yet invented 
of fo great and general as that of aleboof, which is 
certainly the greateft cleanfer of any plant known a- 
‘mong us 3 and which in old Engl fignified that which 
was neceflary to the making o} ale, the common or ra-+ 
ther univerfal drink heretofore of our nation. 

Garlic has of all our plants the greateit ftrength, 
affords moft nourifhment, and fupplies moft fpirits to 
thofe who eat little flefh, as the poorer people feldom 
do in the hotter, and eipecially the more eaftern cli- 
mates: fo that the labour of the world feems to be 
performed by the force and virtue of garlic, leeks, and 
onions, no other food of herbs or plants yielding 
ftrength enough for much labour. Gariic is of great 
virtue in all colics, a great ftrengthener of the fto- 
mach upon decays of appetite or indigeition, and I 
believe is (if at leaft there be any fuch, a fpecific re- 
medy of the gout.’ I have known great teftimonies of 
this kind within my acquaintance, and have never u- 
fed it myfelf upon this occafion, without an opinion 
of fome fuccels or advantage. But I could never long 
enough bear the coniftraini of a diet I found not very 
agreeable myfeit, and at leaft fancied offenfive to the 
company 1 converfed with. 

Befides, this difeafe is to me fo hereditary, and come 
into my veins from fo many anceitors, that i have 
teafon to defpair of any cure but the laft, and con+ 
tent myfelf to fence againit it by temperance and pa- 
tience, without hopes of conquering fuch an invete- 
rate enemy. ‘Therefore 1 leave the ufe of garlic to 

Vou. If. Gegeg fuch 
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and the common people eftee 
the difeafes of the enfuing ye 


This is e- 
nough to fhew the ufe as well as virtues of this north- 


ern fpice, which is in mighty requeft among the Jn- 


dians themfelves, in the mid{ft of fo many others, that 
enrich and perfume thofe noble regions. 

Eldar is of great virtue in all indifpofitions arifing 
from any watery humours: and not only the flowers 
and berries, but even the green bark, are ufed with ef- 
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ere is fo generally ufed the next day after a 


obteee 


a 


fect, and perhaps equal fuccefs in their feafons. < ee 


have been told of fome great cures of the gout, by 
the fucceeding ufe of all three throughout the year: 
but | have been always.too libertine for any great and 


long fubjeCtions, to make the trials. The fpirit of eldar. 


is fovereign in cholics ;_and the ufe of it, in general, 
very beneficial in feurvies and dropfies: though, in 
the laft, I efteem broom yet of more virtue, either 
brewed in common drink, or the afhes taken in white 
wine every morning: which may perhaps pafs fora 
{pecific remedy ; whereof we may juitly complain, that, 
after fo long experience of fo learned a profeffion as 
phyfic, we yet know fo very few. 

_ That which has pafied of later years, for the mot 
allowed in this kind, has been the guinguinna, or 
powder in fevers, but efpecially agues. I can 
thing of ic upon any experience of my own, 
nor many within my knowledge. Iremember its en- 
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trance upon our ftage with fon difadvantage, and the 
repute of leaving no cures, without danger of worfe 
returns. But the credit of it feems now to be efta- 
blifhed by common ufe and prefcription, and to be im- 
proved by new and fingular prepara 
have very good and particular reafons to affirm, that 


ar preparations; whereof I 
4 


they are all amufements ; ay aie virtue there 
is in this remedy, lies in the naked fimple irfelf, as it 
comes over from the Judies, and in the choice of 
that which is leaft dried, or perifhed by the voy- 
age. | 

The next fpecific Iefteem to be that little infect 
called millepedes: the powder whereof; made up in- 
to little balls with frefh butter, I never knew fail of 
curing any fore throat: it muft lie at the root of the 
tongue, and melt down at leifure upon going to bed. 
I have been affured that Doctor Mayerne uted it as 
a certain cure for all cancers in the breaft; and fhould 


be very tedious if I fhould tell here, how much the 


ufe of it has been extolled by feveral within my know- 
ledge, upon the admirable effects for the eyes, the 
feurvy, and the gout; but there needs no more to va- 
lue it, than what the ancient phyficians affirm of it 
in thofe three words : ’ 


Digerit, Aperit, Abjftergit. 
It digetts, It opens, It cleanfes. 


‘For rheums in the eyes and the head, I take a leaf 
of tobacco put into the noftrils for an hour each morn- 
ing, to be a fpecific medicine: or besony, if the o- 
ther be too ftrong or offenfive. The effect of both 
is to draw rheums off the head, through their proper 
and natural channel. And old Prince Maurice o 
Naffau told me, he had by this preferved his eyes, to 
fo great an age, after the danger of lofing them at thir- 


ty years old: and I have ever fince ufed it with the 
ae fame 
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fame fuccefs, after great reafons near that age to ap- 
prehend the lofs or decays of mine. 


In times and places of great contagion, the ftrong- 


al a 


eft prefervative, yet known, is a piece of myrrh held... 


in the mouth, when, or where, the danger is moft ap- 


prehended ; whichI have both praétifed and taught ‘ 


many others with fuccefs, in feveral places where cruel 
plagues have raged: though in {uch cafes, after all, 
the beft and fafeft is to run away as foon as one can. 
Yet, upon this occafion, I think myrrb may pafs for 
a fpecific in prevention; and may, for aught 1 know, 
‘be of ufe in remedies, as the greateft enemy of cor- 
ruption; which is known by the ufe of embalmings 
in the Ea/t. 

For ali. illnefles of ftomach, or indigeftions, pro- 
ceeding from hot and fharp humours; to which my 
whole family has been much fubject, as well as very 
many of my acquaintance; and, for which, powder 
of crabs-eyes and claws and burnt egg-fhells are of- 


ten prefcribed as {weeteners of any fharp humours; I 


have never found any thing of much or certain ef- 
fect, befides the eating of /irawberries, common cber- 
ries, white figs, fott peaches, or grapes, before every 


meal, during their feafons ; and, when thofe are paft, ~ 
apples after meals; but all muft be very ripe; ‘And 3 
this, by my own and all my friends experience who | 


have tried it, I reckon for a {pecific medicine in this 
illnefs fo frequently complained of; at leaft, for the 
two firft, I never knew them fail ; and the ufua] quan- 
tity is about forty cherries, without {wallowing either 
fin or ftone I oblerve this the rather, becaufe the 
recourfe commonly made in this cafe to {trong waters 
T efteem very pernicious, and which inevitably deftroys 
the ftomach with frequent ufe. The beft, at leaf 
moft innocent, of all diftilled liquors is milk-water, 


made with Dalim, carduys, mint, and wormwood ; which 


has many goad ¢ffedts in illnefies of the ftomach, and 


none 
t 
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none ill. The beft and fafeft ftrong water, if any be 
fo, for common ule, I efteem to be that made of 
juniper berries, efpecially in accidents of ftone and 
colic. 
OF all cordials, I efteem my Lady Kenz’s powder 
the beft, the moft innocent, and the moft univerfal ; 
though the common practice of phyfic abounds in no- 
_ thing more, and che virtue feems to be little elfe, be- 
fides an allufion of the name to the heart, 

Upon the gout I have writ what I had known or pra- 
Ctifed, in an effay of moxa ; and upon the fpleen, what 
I had obferved in a chapter, upon the difpofitions of ° 
the people in the Netherlands. 1 thall only add for the 
help of my fellow-fufferers in the firft; that befides 
what is contained in that former effay, and fince thofe 
pains have grown more diffufed, and lefs fixed in one 
point, fo as to be burned with moxa, which never fail- 
ed of giving me prefent eafe ; I have found the moft 
benefit from three methods. The firft, is that of mo- 
ving the joint where the pain begins, as long as I am 
able in my bed; which I have often done, and count- 
ed five or fix hundred times or more, till ] found firft. 
a great heat, and then perfpiration, in the part: the 
heat fpends or difperies the humour within, and the 
perfpiration drives it out ; and 1 have efcaped many 
threats of ill fits by thefe motions: if they go on, the 
only poltice or plaifter, I have dealt with, is wool 
from the belly of a fat fheep, which has often given 
me eafe ina very little time. If the pains grow fharp, 
and the fwellings fo diffufed, as not to be burned with 
~ moxa; the beft remedy, I have found, is from a piece 
of fcarlet dipped in f{calding brandy, laid upon the af- 
flited part, and the heat often renewed, by dropping 
it upon the fearlet as hot as can be endured. And 
from this I have often found the fame fuccefs as from 
qoxa, and without breaking the fkin, or leaving any rt 
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Fo what I have faid in another place of the {pleen, 
{ fhall only add bere, that, whatever the fpleen is, 


whether a difeafe of the part fo called, or of people. 
that ail fomething, but they know not what ; itis cer- - 


tainly a very ill ingredient into any other difeafe, and 
very often dangerous. For, as hope is the fovereign 
balfam of life, and the beft cordial in all diftempers 
‘both of body or mind; fo fear, and regret, and me- 
- Jancholy apprehenfions, which are the ufual effects of 
the fpleen, with the diftractions, difquiets, or at leaft 
intranquillity, they occafion, are the worft accidents 


that can attend any difeafes; and make them often’ 


mortal, which would otherwife pafs, and have had 
but a common courfe. I have known the moft bufy 
‘minifters of ftate, moft fortunate courtiers, moft vigo- 
rous youths, moft beautiful virgins, in the ftrength or 
flower of their age, fink under common diftempers, by 
the force of fuch weights, and the cruel damps and 
difturbances thereby given their fpirits and their blood. 
Tis no matter what is made the occafion if well im- 
proved by fpleen and melancholy apprehenfions : a dif- 


+ 


appointed hope, a blot of honour, a {train of confci- — 


ence, an unfortunate love, an aking jealoufy, a repi- 
ning grief, will'ferve the turn, ‘and all alike. di 
I remember an ingenious phyfician, who told me, 


in the fanatic times, he found moft of his patients fo 


difturbed by troubles of confcience, that he was for- 


ced to play the divine with them before he could begin. 


the phyfician: whofe greateft {kill perhaps often lies 
tm the infufing of hopes, and inducing fome compo- 
fure and tranquillity of mind, before they enter upon 
the other operations of their art: and this ought to 
‘be the firft endeavour of the patient too; without 
which, all other medicines may lofe their virtue. 
The two great bleffings of life are, in my opinion, 
bealih and good humour ; and none contribute more to 
one another; without dealth, all will allow life to be 
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but a burden ;. and. the feveral conditions of -fortune 

~ to be all wearifome, dull, or difagreeable, without 
good humour :. nor does any feem to contribute towards 
the true happinefs of life, but as it ferves to increafe 
that treafure, or to preferve it. Whatever other dif- 
ferences are commonly apprehended in the feveral con- 
ditions of fortune, none perhaps will be found fo true 
or fo great, as what is made by thofe two circumftan- 
ces, fo little regarded in the common courfe or purfuits 
of mortal men. F 

__ Whether long life be a bleffing or no, God AI- 
mighty only can determine, who alone knows what 
length it is like to run, and how ’tis like to be attended. 
Socrates ufed to fay, that ’twas pleafant to grow old 
with good health and a good friend; and he might 
have reafon. A man may be content to live while he 
is no trouble to himfelf or his friends; burt, after that, 
*tis hard if he’ be not content to die. I knew and e- 
fteemed a perfon abroad, who ufed to fay, a man muft 
be a mean wretch that defired to live after threefcore 
years old. But fo much, I doubt, is certain, that, in 
life, as nn, he, that will drink it good, muft not 
draw it to the dregs. 

Where this happens, one comfort of age may be, 
that, whereas younger men are ufually in pain, when 
they are not in pleature, old men find a fort of piea- 
fure, whenever they are out of pain. And, as young 
men often lofe or impair their prefent enjoyments, by 
‘raving after what is to come, by vain hopes, or fruit- 

~  Jefs fears; fo old men relieve the wants of their age, 
by pleafing reflexions upon what is paft. Theretore 
men, in the health and vigour of their age, fhould 
endeavour to fill their lives with reading, with travel, 
with the beft converfation, and the worthieft actions, 
either in their public or private ftations; that they 
may have fomething agreeable left to feed on, when 
they are old, by pleafing remembrances. i 
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But, as they are only the clean beafts which chew thé 
éud, when they have fed enough; fo they muft be 
~ elean and virtuous men that can reflect, with pleafure, 
upon the paft accidents or courfes of their lives. Be- 
fides, men who grow old with good fenfe, or good 
fortunes, and good nature, cannot want the pleafure 
of pleafing others, by affifting with their gifts, their 
credit, and their advice, fuch as deferve it; as well as 
their care of children, kindnefs to friends, and bounty 
to fervants. Bik, 

But there cannot indeed live a more unhappy crea- 
fure than an ill-natured old man, who is neither capa- 
ble of receiving pieafures, nor fenfible of doing them 
to others ; and, in fuch a condition, it is time to leave 
them. a 

Thus have I traced, in this effay, whatever has fallen 
in my way or thoughts to obferve concerning life and 
health, and which I conceived might be of any pu- 

‘blic ufe to be known or confidered: the plainanefs 
wherewith it is written eafily fhews, there could be no 
other intention: and it may at leaft pafs like a Derby- 
foire charm, which'is ufed among fick cattle, with 
thefe words ; if it does thee no good, it will do thee | 
no harm. : 

To fum up all, the firft principle of health and long 
life is derived from the ftrength of our race or our 
birth ; which gave occafion to that faying, gaudeant 
bene nati: let them rejoice that are happily born, Acs 
cidents are not in our power.to govern: fo that the 
beft cares or provifions for life and health, that are 

deft us, confit in the difcreet and temperate govern- 
ment of diet and exercife: in both which all excefs is 
to be avoided, efpecially in the common ufe of wine 3 
whereof the firft glafs may pafs for health, the fecond 
for good humour, the third for our friends; but the 
fourth is for our enemies. 
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For temperance in other kinds, or in general, I have 
given its charaéter and virtues in the effay of moxa, 
fo as to need no more upon that fubject here. © 

When, in default or defpite of all thefe cares, or by — 
effect of ill airs and feafons, acute or ftrong difeafes 
may arife, recourfe muft be had to the beft phyficians 
that are in reach, whofe fuccefs wili depend upon 
thought and care, as much as {kill. In all difeafes of 
body or mind, it is happy to have an able phyfician 
for a friend, or a difcreet friend for a phyfician; which 
is fo great-a bleffing, that the wife man will have it | 
to proceed only from God, where he fays, 4 faithful | 
friend is the medicine of life, and be that fears the Lord 
feall find him. 3 
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ANCIENT and Mopern LEARNING. 


ther furvey of the controverfy arifen,of late years,con- . 
cerning the excellence of ancient or modern learn- 

ing. Firft, the common intereft of learning in general, | 
and particularly in our univerfities; and to prevent the 
difcouragement of fcholars, in all degrees, from read- 
ing the ancient authors, who muft be acknowledged 
to have been the foundation of all modern learning, 
whatever the fuperftruétures may have been. Next, 
a juft indignation at the infolence of the modern ad- 
vocates, in defaming thofe heroes among the ancients, 
whofe memory has been facred and admired for fo ma- 
ny ages; as Homer, Virgil, Pythagoras, Democritus, 
é&c. This, I confefs, gave me the fame kind of hor- 
ror I fhould have had, in feeing fome young barbarous 
Goths or Vandals breaking or defacing the admirable 
ftatues of thofe ancient heroes of Greece or Rome, 
which. 


| Havebeen induced, by feveral motives, to take a fur- 
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which had fo long preferved their memories honoured, 
and almoft adored, for fo many generations. | 

My laft motive was, to vindicate the credit of our 
nation, as others have done that of the French, from 
the imputation of this injuftice and prefumption that 
the modern advocates have ufed in this cafe. For 
which end, it will be neceffary to relate the whole ftate 
of this controverfy. 

It is by themfelves confeffed, that, till the new phi- 
lofophy had gotten ground in thefe parts of the world, 
which is about fifty or fixty years date, there were but . 
few that ever pretended to exceed or equal the ancients ; 
thofe that did were only fome phyficians, as Paracelfus 
and his difciples, who introduced new notions in phy- 
fic, and new methods of practice, in oppofition to the 
Galenical ; and this chiefly from chymical medicines 
or operations. But thefe were not able to maintain 
their pretence long; the credit of their cures, as well 
as their reafons, foon decaying with the novelty of 
them, which had given them vogue at firft. 

Des-Cartes was the next that would be thought to 
excel the ancients by a new fcheme or body of philo- 
fophy, which, I am apt to think, he had a mind to 
impofe upon the world, as Nofradamus did his pro- 
phecies, only for their own amufement, and without 
either of them believing any of it themfeives: for Des- 
Cartes, among his friends, always called his philofo- 
phy his romance. Which makes it as plealant to hear 
young fcholars pofieffed with all his notions, as to fee 
boys taking Amadis, and the Mirror of knighthood, tor 
true ftoriess 

The next, that fet up for the excellency of the new 
learning above the old, were fome of Grefham college, 
after the inftitution of that fociety by King Caries Li. 
thefe began early to debate and purfue this pretence, 
and were followed by the French academy, who took 
up the controverfy more at large, and defcended to 

many 
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many particulars: Monfieur Fontenelle gave the aca- 
demy the preference in poetry and oratory, as well as 
in philofophy and mathematics; and. Monfieur Per- 
vault, in painting and architecture, as well as oratory 
and poetry; fetting up the Bifhop of Meaux againit 
Pericles and Thucydides ; the Bifhop of Niemes againft 
Tfocrates ; F. Bourdelone againft Nicias ; Baifac againft. 
Gicero ; Voiture againft Pliny ; Boileau againit Horace ; 


and Corneille againft all the ancient and famous drama- - 


tic poets. 
About five or fix years ago, thefe modern pretences 


"were oppofed in Ax effay upon ancient and modern learn- 
ing: andthe Mifcellanea whereof that effay was a part) 


being tranflated into French, the members of that acaz 
demy were fo concerned and afhamed, that a itranger 
fhould lay fuch an infamy upon fome of their fociety, 
as want of reverence for the ancients, and the prefum- 


‘ption of preferring the moderns before them, that they 


fell into great indignation againft the few criminals a- 


-mong them; they began to pelt them with fatires and 


epigrams in writing, and with bitter ralleries in their 


- difcourfes and converfations ; and led them fuch a life, 
that they foon grew weary of their new fangled opini- 


ons 5 which had perhaps been taken up at firft, only 


-to make their court, and-atfecond-hand to flatter thofe 


who flattered their King. 
Upon the Mifcellanea’s fir& printing in Paris, Mon- 
fieur Boileau made this fhort fatire. . 


td 


Quelqu’un vint Pautre jour fe plaindre au Dieu des vers 
Qu’en certain lieu de Punivers 

L’on traite @ auteurs froids, de poetes feriles, 
Les Homeres & les Virgiles : | 

Cela ne fauroit etre, Pom fe moque de vous, 
Reprit Apollon en courroux ; | 

Ou peut on avancer une telle infamie ? 

Efi c¢ ches les Hurons, ches les Topinambous ? 
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‘Upon the fame occafion, and about the fame time, 

Monfieur Racine made this other, which more parti- 


cularly touched Monfieur Perrault, as the firft did 
Monfieur Fontenelle. ; ee. 
: j ts 
B D’ou vient, que Ciceron, Platon, Virgile, Homere, » 
Et tous ces grands auteurs que P'umvers revere, Sgr 
~. Traduits en vos ecrits nous parciffent fi Sots, €: 
‘Perrault? C’ eft qu’en prétant a ces efprits fublimes 
Vos fayons de parler, vos baffeffcs, vos rymes, oh iS, 
Vous les fais tous paroitre des Perraulis. aa cae ee 
7s *. ie ae 


Some of the French academy took the care to cane 
thefe, and other fuch pieces, into England and other 
countries, to clear their reputation from the flander +s te 
drawn upon them by two or three of their body ; and wee, 
treated the reverence of the ancients as fomething fa- 
cred, and the want of it as barbarous and profane. is ¢ 

“Monfieur Perrault, to efcape the reft of this ftorm, ~~ 
foon changed his party, profefling it upon all occafions ; 
and, to fhow the truth of his converfion, publifhed 
among other fmall pieces the dialogue in Homer be- 
tween Heétor and Andremache, which he had tranflated 
into French, and prefented to the academy Adarch the 
3d, 1693, after a ipeech made them upon this fubje, 
wherein are thefe lines, both the verfes and the {peech ‘ 
being fince printed together. 4 
_ «¢ Whatever care I have taken to praife Homer upon . 


~ -s¢ all occafions, and to_ acknowledge him for the moft 


a. 


es - 


* excellent, the vafteft, and the nobleft genius thar 
" & has ever been in poefy 5 yet, becaufe I had. taken the 
« liberty of remarking fome defaults in_his works, 


men have rifen up againfi me, as iff had committed . 
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“¢ fome high-treafon ; and that which ought to have © 
« been regarded but as tht part of a grammarian, has 
«« beentaken up as an audacious enterprife, which 


«¢ deferved all the {corn and indignation of Parnaffus. 
_ Now, that I may not be believed to have fo illa 


“ tafte, as to be infenfible of the beauties of this ex- — 
«cellent poet, and to admire what is admirable in — 


« him, 1 have tranflated one of the fineft paffages of 


«his [iads: I thought, if the proteftations I have fo — 


“¢ often made to honour the author of this poem could 


*¢ not perfuade the world, yet this tranflation might — 


«< doit, fince it is certain that one would not take the 


<¢ pains to tranflate into French a piece of Greek poefy, — 


“‘ unlefs one extremely efteemed it. : 
By this it appears with what indignation and fcorn 


this new opinion of our modern admirers has been ufed ~ 
in France, and how penitent a recantation Monfieur — 


Perrault thought fit to make for his former errors ; fo 
as thofe, who have fince followed and defended him or 
his firft opinions, feem to have been decoyed into the 
net by another duck, that flew away as foon as they 
were caught. Theretore the late objections againft that 
eflay, and in favour of the moderns, feem to have 
been writ without any intelligence of what paffed at 
Paris before or about that time, having had the ill 
fortune to be defertedin France, and not countenanced 
that I know of in England. For the learned author of 
the Aniediluvian World, though moft concerned in that 
eflay upon this fubject, has been fo far from defending 
this new affertion, that he has fince publifhed his 7- 
cheologig, and therein fhewn both his great knowledge 
and efteem of the ancient learning, and proved there- 
by, that whoever knows it muft efteem it; and left 
fuch modern advocates for an evidence of the contrary, 
that whoever defpifes it, in comparifon of the new, 
does not know it, ‘lane 

The 
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The modern advocates, to deftroy the monuments 


_ of ancient learning, firft think it neceffary to fhew what 
_ mean contemptible men were the founders of it, and 


fail foul upon Pythagoras, the feven fages, Empedocies 


_ and Democritus. : 

_ _ For Pythagoras, they are fo gracious as to give him 
fome quarter, and allow him to be a wifer man than 
the fools among whom he lived, in an ignorant age 
and country : in fhort, they are content he fhould pafs 
fora lawgiver, but by no means for a philofopher. 
Now the good judgment fhewn, in this wife cenfure of 
fo great a man, will eafily appear to all that know him. 
Pythagoras was indeed defired to frame the inftitutions 
of a civil ftate in a fmall town of Italy where he lived ; 
but that he had the misfortune to perifh by a fedition 
in the government he had formed; fo that there re- 
main no records or traces of any of his-civil infticuti- 
ons. Whereas, on the other fide, he has, in all ages, 
from his own till our time, by all learned nations and 
perfons, even Chriftians as well as Pagans, been e- 
fteemed the Prince of philofophers, and to have excel- 
led in all natural and moral knowledge, as well as ci- 
vil and mathematical: from him Socra¢es derived the 
principles of virtue and morality, as well as Plato both 
thefe, and moft of his natural fpeculations. Nor was 
the memory of any other philofopher fo adored by all 
his followers ; nor any of their inftructions fo fuccefs- 
ful in forming the lives of the moft excellent men, 
whereof three were bred up together under a Pythagore- 
an philofopher at Thebes, who were not excelled by 
any others of their own, nor perhaps fucceeding ages 
which were Epaminondas, Pelopidas, and Philip of 
Macedon. 

To difcredit all the fountains from which Pythagoras 
is faid to have drawn his admirable knowledge, they 
cannot guefs to what purpofe he fhould have gone to 
_ Delphos, nor that Apollo’s Priettefles there-fhould ahh 
een 
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been famous for difcovering fecrets in natural or ma-_ 
 thematical matters, or moral truths. In this they dif- 
cover their deep knowledge of antiquity, taking the 
oracle of Delphos to have been. managed by fome fran- 
tic or fanatic wenches; whereas the Pythia’s there were © 
only engines managed by the Priefts of Delphos, who, — 
like thofe of Egypt, were a college or fociety of wife 
and learned men in all forts of fciences, though the 
ufe of them was in a manner wholly applied to the 
honour and fervice of their oracle. And we may 
euefs at the reft by the laft high-Prieft we know of at_ 
Delphos, 1 mean Plutarch, the beft and moft learned 
man of his age, if we may judge by the writings he has 
left. Nor could it have been without the fage councils, 
the wife anfwers, or ingenious and ambiguous evafions 
of thefe Delphic Priefts, that the credit of that oracle — 
fhould have continued for fo long a courfe of time, as 
from the age of the Argonauts (and how much before 
no man knows) to the latter end at leaft of Trajan’s 
reign, wherein Plutarch writ : and how grear the cre-_ 
dit was, wherein that oracle was preferved by the wife 
conduct of their Priefts, may be gathered from the vaft 
riches which were there heaped up, from the offerings 
of all the Grecian, and fo many diftant nations. For, 
before the feizure made of the temple of Delphos 
by the Phoceans, they were reported by fome ancient 
authors to have been as great as thofe which Alewander 
found in the palaces and treafuries of the Kings of Per- 
fia; and ’tis agreed, that the Phoceans, to pay their 
armies in the facred war, made bold at once with 
fuch a part of thofe treafures as amounted to above ten _ 
thoufand talents. . “§ 
I have been fometimes apt to think, from the pro-— 
digious thunders, and lightnings, and ftorms, by 
which this temple is faid, in the beft ancient anthors, 
to have been defended from the Perfians and the Gauls, 
that the Priefts of De/pbos had fome admirable know-— 
ledge 
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lege of that kind, eas called magical ; or that 


they knew the ufe and force of gun-powder fo many 
ages fince, and referved it, as they did the effects of — 
all their fciences, for the fervice of their god : nor, 
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if it were fo, would it be ftranger, that fuch an in- 


vention fhould have been found out then by the Priefts 
of Delpkes, than that it was fo of late by a poor Ger- 
wnan Fryar. 

For the fever fages, who are treated like the wife 
men of Gotham, and I doubt by fuch as are alike ac- 
quainted with both, I fhall fay nothing in their defence, 
but direct the reader to the effay itfelf. 

For Empedocles and Democritus, 1 confefs, the mo- 
dern advocates could not have done their caufe or them- 
felves more right, than in chufing thefe two great men 
ofthe ancients, after Thales and Pythagoras, for. the 
objects of their fcorn ; tor none among them had ever 
fo great efteem, and almoft veneration, as thefe four. 
.The two lJaft were the heads or founders of the Jonic 
and Italic fects of philofophers, and brought not only 
aftronomy and mathematics, but natural and moral 
-philofophy firft among the Grecians, whom we may 
obferve in Homer’s time to have been as barbarous as 


_ the Thracians, governed by nothing but will and paf- 


fion, violence, cruelty, and fottifh fuperftition. 


Empedocles was the glory and the boatt of Sicily, and” 


of whom his countryman Dicdorus, who was mott par- 
ticular in the ftory of all that was wonderful in that 


_ ifland, fays, that the birth of Empedocles had been 


glory enough to Sicily, though nothing elfe great or 


. excellent had been produced there. Ide was an admi- 


rable poet, and thought even to have approached Ho- 
mer, in a poem he writ of natural philofophy, and 
from which Ariffotle is believed to have drawn the bo- 
dy of his, fo much followed afterwards in the world. 
He firft invented the art of oratory, and the rules of 
it. He was an admirable phyfician,-and fiopped a 
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plague at Agrigentum by the difpofal of fires, which 


_purged the air. He perforrhed fuch cures of defperate 


» 


difeafes, that for this, and his foretelling many ftrange 
events, his citizens would have given him divine ho- 


nours. He had fo much credit in his State, that he 


changed the form and number of their great council, 
‘and was offered the principality of Agrigentum, but re- 


fufed it, being as excellent in his morals as in all o 


‘ther fciences. 


Democritus was the founder of that fe&t which made 
fo much noife afterwards in the world under the name 
of Epicurus, who owed him both his atoms and his 


vacuum in his natural philofophy, and his tranquillity | 


of mind in his morals. He fpent a vaft patrimony in 
purfuit of learning, by his travels, to learn of the 
Magi in Chaldea, the Priefts in Egypt, as far as thofe 
of Mercé, and the Gymnofophifts ot India. He was ad- 
mirable in phyfic, in the knowledge of natural caufes 
and events. He left many writings in all forts of f{ei- 
ences, whereof one, Of the world, was fold for an 
hundred talents: and ’tis obvious to guefs at the va- 
lue of the reft by that of this one ; for it may be pre- 
fumed with appearance enough, that what perfon fo- 
ever las written one excellent book, will nevér write 
an ill one; as, on t?other fide, whoever has writ and 
publifhed one foolifh book, will never write a good 
one. If we knew nothing of Democritus, but from 


‘that excellent epiftle of Hippocrates to Demagetus, with 


an account of the wifdom of Democritus, and the fol- 


ly of the Abderites; the teftimony of one fo great: 
man might have left fome little refpect for the other. 


But this is a juft return upon him, after two thoufand 
years; Democritus laughed at the world, and our mo- 
dern learned laughed at Democritus. 

I think the excellency of the ancient or modern {ci- 
ences may be further concluded from the greatne{s and 


: excellency of thofe effects that have been produced by 


ager 
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thofe caufes ; and to this end I might be allowed to 
~ defcribe, or rather tranfcribe out of the beft ancient 
authors, the accounts that are left us of the walls of 
Babylon, with the palace and temple of Belus, built 
by the Afyrians: the town and fortrefs of Ecbatan, 
by the Medes: thecity and palace of Perjfepolis, by 
the Perfians: the pyramids and obelifks of Egyp/, 
the temple of Vulcan there, with the lake and laby- 
rinth of Maris: «the coloffus of Rbodes: the ftation 
for two hundred gallies at Carthage, built upon two 
hundred arches in the fea, with galleries over them to 
hold thei@ftores: the amphitheatres and aqueducts at 
Rome: the bridge of Trajan over the Danube: the 
feven towers at Byzantium, when it was taken. and 
ruined by Severus; built with fuch admirable art, that 
any words, fpoken ar the firft, were conveyed from 
one to Vother till the very laft, though all at diftances 
between them. 

Thefe and many other productions of the ancients, 
though perhaps as little valued by the moderns as their 
worthies; yet 1 confefs.are beyond my comprehenfi- 
on how they could be effeéted, without fome other 
mathematical fkill and engines than have been fince 
known in the world. 

I might add upon the fubject of naval fabric, where- 
in we feem moft juftly to have advantage, the two 
' prodigious fhips or gallies built, the one by Hiero at 
Syracufe, and fent trom thence into Lgypt, wherein 
were not only contained all apartments for a Prince’s 
palace and attendants, but a garden with natural flow- 
ers, and fruits, and fifh ponds, and other ufual orna- 
ments of great palaces. The other was built by Pio- 
lomy Philopater at Alexandria , and befides room for 
the King’s Court, attendants, and guards, contained 
four thoufand men at the oar. 

I might further relate, from the moft credited au- 
thors, thofe long and ftupenduous defences that were 
wh | ~ made 
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made at Tyre againft all the forces of Alexander, at 
Rhodes againft Demetrius, and at Syracufe againft the 
Roman powers, by the fole force of mathematical fkill 


and engines, which raifed fuch vaft weights into the 


air with fuch eafe, and directed their fall with fuch 


certainty, as might have almoft given credit to that 
bold word of Archimedes: give me but where to ftand 
firm, and I will remove the earth. uy 

But ’tis enough to give thefe inftances of the won- 
derful effeéts and operations of the ancient fciences, 
and thereby occafion of inquiry, and I am fure en- 
tertainment, to fuch as are not acquainted with 
them. 

In the mean time, fince the médern advocates yield, 
though very unwillingly, -the pre-eminence of the an- 
cients in poetry, oratory, painting, ftatuary, and ar- 
chite¢ture; I thall proceed to examine the account they 
give of thofe fciences, wherein they affirm the moderns 
to excel the ancients; whereof they make the chief to 
be, the invention of inftruments; chymiftry, anato- 
my, natural hiftory of minerals, plants, and animals; 
aftronomy, and optics; mufic; phyfic; natural phi- 


lofophy; philology; and theology: of all which I 


Shall take a fhort furvey. 


Here, it is fuppofed, the knowledge of the ancients and 
moderns iu the fciences laft mentioned was to have been com- 


pared; but whether the author defigned to bave gone 


through fuch a work himjelf, or intended thefe papers only 
for hints to fome body elfe that defired them, is not known. 

Afier which the ret was to follow, written in bis own 
band, as before. , au 


_. Though it may eafily be conje€tured, from the won- 
derful productions of the ancients, how great their fci- 
ences were efpecially in the mathematics, which is of al] 
ether the molt valuable to the ufe and benefit of man- 


kind, 
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kind; yet we have all the teftimonies befides, that 
“ean be given, of the height they were at among the 
_ Egyptians, trom the ingenious confeffions of the Greek 
authors, as well as from the voyages that were made 
into Evypt, Phenicia, Babylon, and even the Indies, | 
by thofe who are allowed for the greateft among the 
Greek \awgivers and philofophers ; whereof fo diltinét 
an account has been given in that effay of the Mi/cel- 
lanea (already mentioned) upon ancient and moderna 
learning. But the modern advocates can believe no- 
thing of it, becaufe we know none of the records or 
‘hiftories of thofe nations remaining, but what was left 
us by the Greeks 3 and conclude the infancy of the 
Egyptians in other fciences, * becaufe they left no ac- 
.count of their own hiftory or the reigns of their 
Kings. 

Imight content myfelf with what has been already made 
fo plain in this matter, by fhewing how thofe ancient 
eaftern nations were generally without learning, except 
what was poffeffed by the Priefts, and preferved as fa- 
ered in their colleges and temples ; fo that, when thofe 
came to be ruined, their learning was fo too. It has 
been alfo demonftrated in the fame efflay, how all the \ 
traces and memorials of learning and ftory may be 
loft in a nation by the conqueft of barbarous people, 
great plagues, and great inundations; and for inftance- 
‘how little is known in Ireland of what is fo generally 
believed, of learning having flourifhed there. And 
how little we fhould know, even of ancient Greece or 
Italy, or other parts of Europe and Afia, if the two 
Jearned languages of Greek and Latin had not been pre- 
ferved, and continued in credit and in ufe, among the 
few pretenders to any fort of learning in thofe parts of 
the world, upon the ravages and deftructions in them 
by the barbarous northern nations. 

But, to put this matter paft difpute, I. fhall fhew 
more particularly when and how the ancient learning 
sae decayed | 
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decayed in thofe nations where it fo much flourifhed 
in the height of their empires, and fell or declined with 
the lofs of their liberties, or fubjection to new con- 
querors. 
I will not determine from what antiquity of time 
learning flourifhed among the Egyptians or Affyrians ; 
becaufe thefe moderns will not allow the plaineft ac- 
counts given us by the beft Greek and Latin authors, 
of the duration of thofe empires, though not contrary 
to the periods allowed us by the Scriptures: but the 
reafons they give for not believing them feem too weak 
and frivolous to be taken notice of: as firft, that we 
have no account of the Affyrian Kings in Scripture, till 
Tiglath Pilefer, and others; whereas the Scripture takes 
no notice of the flory, of either Egyptians, Affyrians, 
Tyrians, or Sidonian governments, but as they had, at 
fome certain times, a relation to the affairs of the Jews 
or their commonwealth. And, as it has never fuc- 
ceeded with fo many learned men, that have fpent their 
-whole timeand pains to agree the facred with the profane 
chronology; (not to except Sir Fobn Marfham’s great 
induftry) fo I never,expect to fee it done to any pur- 
pofe.. Their next reafon is, becaufe we have no ac- 
.count of the actions of fo many Affyrian Kings, as are 
reckoned from Semiramis to Sardawapalus ; they can- 
not conceive, that their lives were paft in their. pala- 
ces, and the entertainments of leifure-and pleafure, du- 
ring the uninterrupted felicity, as well as the vaft ex- 
tent of their empire, beyond the defires of increafing, 
or the fears of lofing any part of it, while the excellent 
orders at firft eftablifhed were obferved ; and thereby, 
as well as by their Princes feldom appearing out of 
their vaft palaces and paradifes (or gardens and parks 
-about them) the adoration of thofe Kings was prefer- 
ved among their fubjedts. | 
Now I confefs, a man of an eafy and quiet temper 
might be allowed hardly to imagine what Kings in 
. | | doch 
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 fuch a pofture of fortune and power fhould do, more 
__ than to preferve the order and quiet of their king- 
doms; or how they fhould furnifh their ages with 
- more ftory, than of their magnificence in their build- 
_ ings and treafures: nor do we find much more record- 
ed of Solomon’s long and happy reign among the Jews: 
nor are they, in the Mi/cellanea, employed in garden- 
‘ing all that time, though the firft accounts of garden- 
ing are there deduced from Afpria. But fuppofe 
thofe idle Kings, befides the entertainments of lu- 
xury and pleafure, fhould have {pent their time (or 
what lay upon their hands) in chymiftry, in anatomy, 
~ jn the ftories of plants and animals; in optics and phi- 
lologys in fuch fpeculations as the royal fociety en- 
tertain themfelves and the world with; or in conver- 
fing with their Magi, or other learned men: I hope 
it cannot be denied, but Princes might pafs their lives 
in fuch entertainments, without bloody and violent a- 
tions, that make the fubje of common hiftory. 
And yet who knows but many fuch there were too, 
in the courfe.of thofe empires, during thofe ages; but 
the records of them loft, with their other fciences, 
further than fome memory and .fhort accounts given 
us by the few Greek authors that we have now remain~ 
ing. Vixere fortes ante Azamenmona. 
The ancient Afyrian learning, which had run fo long 
a courte of time, and grown to fo great a height in 
the colleges or focieties of their Magi, or Chaldeans, ' 
began to decay upon the conqueft of that empire, firft 
by the Medes, and afterwards by Cyrus and his Per/ians, 
who were then a fort of barbarous nation, that knew 
nothing beyond what they had learned and practifed, 
From the civil or military infticutions of Cyrus, a wife 
lawgiver, as well as great Captain, and thereby the 
founder of that mighty kingdom. But the laft and 
fatal blow, given to that ancient learning, was in the 
~ sime of Darius, father of Xerxes, who, with the reft 
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of the Perfians, {pited at the Mag?, upon the ufurpa- 
tion of the Crown by one of their number, (that coun+ 
terfeited a younger fon of Cyrus after the death of Gam- 
byfes) when he came to be fettled in that throne, en- 
deavoured to abolifh, not only their learning and cre- 
dit, but their language too, by cnageine the old Affy- 
vian characters, and introducing thofe of Perfiz, which 
grew to be the common ufe of that whole empire. 

Under the firft and fecond race of thefe Perfian 
Kings, the genius of that nation being wholly milita- 
ry, their conquefts were indeed vaftly extended, be- 
yond the bounds of the Afyrian empire, by fubduing 
Lydia, the Leffer Afia, and the whole kingdom of E- 
gypt, which had ever been a rival of the A//yrian great- 
nefs: but, during the fucceffions of this monarchy, 
ali learning was fo loft among them, that no certain 
records were preferved, either of actions or of times, 
under the races of the Afyrian-Kings: fo as the fir 
period of ftory, which remains in any profane authors, 
feems to begin with Cyrus: and all before his birth is 
fo obfcure, fo varioufly reported, or fo mingled with 
fable and truth, that no found or certain judgment can 
be fixed upon them, whatever pains have been em- 
ployed to reconcile them. For all other fciences, they 
were in a manner extinguifhed during the courfe of this 
empire, excepting only a {matter of judicial aftrology, 
by which, under the name of Chaldeans, fome of that 
race long amufed ignorant and credulous people. 

But, upon the fun fet of this ancient A//yrian learn- 
ing, it began to dawn in Greece, with the growth and 
Alourifhing of the Athenian State, by whofe navigations 
and traffic, feveral noble wits, among them and the 
reft of the Grecians, entered into commerce with: the 
Egyptians and Phenicians; and from them, or their 
priefts, drew the firft radiments of thofe fciences which 
they brought into Greece, and by which they grew fo 
renowned in their own and after-ages.. Such were So- 
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ton, Pythagoras, Democritus, Plato, and many: others 5 

- __ whofe lives and voyages into thofe eaftern regions we 

~ are lefs acquainted with, by the lofs of fo many books, 

» and the injuries of devouring time. 

be The learning of the Egyptians, whenever it began, 

"continued in great height and admiration of their 

neighbours, till the reign of Neédanebus; when, after 

a revolt of the Ezypiians froma the Perfian empire, 

which lafted and profpgred in two or three Kings reigns, 

one of the Artaxerxes’s fubdued Egypt, and this laft of 

the Ezyptian Kings; reduced the whole kingdom to 

the Perfian obedience; but, enraged at their rebellion 

and obitinate refiitance, executed his conqueft with fuch 

rage, that, befides infinite flaughters, he razed many 

of their cities, and the walls of them all; ruined their 

. temples, deftroyed or difperfed their priefts, and the 

- archives or records of thofe famous colleges, and 

whatever of them he thought fit to preferve, he car- 
ried away with him into Perfa. 

This happened during the reign of Philip of Mace- 
don, and gave a fatal period to the ancient Egyptian 
learning and fciences. After which time, we know 
of no voyages made by the Greek philofophers into Z- 
gypt, wpon that fearch ; but Plato was the laft of re- 
nown that undertook that voyage, who lived, and 
was in Hgypt, not long before this cruel revolution. 

Tis true, the Grecian races of Kings, afterwards in 
Egypt, called Prolemies, during the quiet and felicity of 
many reigns, endeavoured all they could the reftora- 
tion of learning among them, by countenance and all 
forts of encouragement to their priefts that remained, 
and by the collection of that vatt library at Mexandria : 
but the learning and fcience of the old Egyptian prieits 
was never recovered; and that profeffed by the new 
was turned to fuperftition and myftery, initiations and 
expiations, the procuring or foretelling events by my- 
ftical facrifices, or magical operations, which latted 
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indeed to Adrian’s time, bit without credit or ‘efteem 
among the wifer part of the worid. 
The fame, or rather a greater defolation, than that 


of Egypt, in the time of Neéfanebus, was made of the — 


Sidonians, and their whoie city and territory, by the 


fame Artaxerxes, in his paflage from Perfia to Egypt, . 


upon the rebellion of that city. The like happened 
to Tyre, upon the cruel. conqueft, by Alexander the 
Great, of that famous city. (Though the ancient Tyre 
that ftood upon the continent-had been ruined long be- 
fore.) And, with the ruin of thofe two, perifhed the 
Phenician learning, which had flourifhed there for fo 
many ages, and no account left us of them, befides 


what remains in the very few ancient Greek or Latin 


books that are preferved among us. How few they 
are indeed may be very juftly bewailed, the compafs of 
them extending but from the time of Hy/ppocrates to 
that of Marcus Antoninus, which was about four hun- 
dred years; and yet the number of thofe, written in 


that period, and preferved to our age, is more to be’ 


deplored. But I fhall' not enter into fearch of the 
caufes, or times of the lofs of fo many of the reft, as 
we find mentioned by Diodorus, Origen, Athenzus, or 
others, whereof fome were not long before Conftantine. 
And it is recorded, that the young Emperor Gordian 
was fo great a lover of learning, that, in his fhort 


reign, he collected a library of fixty two thoufand vo- ' 


lumes; but what became of them, or when fo many 
monuments of the ancient learning were loft, | cannot 
undertake to find out: only it is certain, that, befides 
infinite numbers of Greek hiftories and poets, thofe of 


all the feveral fects of philofophers: are loft, befides 


what has been preferved of Plato and Arifotle. 
IT cannot but take notice, how hardly the modern 
advocates part with their own conceffions to the an+ 


cients, in poetry and eloquence ; and upon what ju- — 


dicious 
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é 
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jy 
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dicious grounds they detract from them. in the firft, 
and conteft with them in the other. * 
They aliow indeed the fweetnefs of the Greek po- 
etry to be inimitable, but attribute it wholly to the 
language, and the founds and fyllables that compofe 
it. They might as well fay, the excellence of picture 
comes from the beauty of the colours; and of ftatu- 
ary, from the finenefs of the marble ; whereas acom- 
mon hand, with the fineft colours in the world, can 
paint nothing better than a fign-poft; and the draw- 


ing of a hand, in black and white, may be of ten 


times more art and value, as well as beauty, than a 
common picture, though never fo finely coloured, 
Tis the fame thing in poetry; the language is but 
the colouring; “tis the conception, the invention, the 
judgment, that give the life and fpirit, as well as beau- 
ty and force, toa poem. And I defire to know whe- 
ther any of the Greek poets, that writ after the end 
of Piolemy’s race in Egypt, are at all comparable to 
thofe that writ before; yet’we have but too many of 
them Jeft us to make the comparifon. 

Upon the fubjec&t of eloquence, they will have ir, 
that Padre Paolo’s Council of Trent, and Comines’s Me- 
moirs, are equal to Herodotus and Livy ; and fo would 
Strada be too, if he were but impartial. This is very 
wonderful, if it be not ajeft; for Padre Paulo, he 
mutt be allowed for the greateft genius of his age, 
and perhaps of all the moderns, _ as appears in his o- 
ther writings, as well as the Council of Zrent; which 
is, indeed, no hiftory of any great actions, but only 
an account of a’ long and artificial negotiation, be- 
tween the Court and Prelates of Rome, and thole of o- 
ther chriftiah Princes: fo that I do not fee, how it 
can properly be ftiled an hiftory, the fubject whereof 
are great actions and revolutions : and, by all the 
ancient critics upon hiftory, the firft part of the ex- 

cellence 
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cellence of an hiftorian is the choice of a noble and 
great fubject, that may be worth his pains. 3 
For Philip de Comines, none ever called it a hiftory, 


nor he himfelf, other than memoirs; nor does either 


the fubje&t deferve it, or the author; who is valued | 
only for his great truth of relation, and fimplicity of » 


file. | . 

There are three, which I do not conceive well, how 
they can be brought into the number of fciences 5 
which are, chymiftry, philology, and divinity. 

For that part of chymiftry, which is converfant in 
difcovering and extracting the virtue of metals, or o- 
ther minerals, or of any fimples, that are employed 
with fuccefs, for health or medicine, *tis'a ftudy that 
may be of much ufe and benefit to mankind,” and is 
certainly the moft diverting amufement to thofe that 
purfue it. But forthe other part, which is applied to 


the tranfmutation of metals, and the fearch of the 
~philofopher’s ftone, which has enchanted, not to fay” 


turned, fo many-brains in the later ages: “ Though 
¢« fome men cannot comprehend, how there fhould 
“«¢ have been fo much fmoke, for fo many ages in the 


‘ 


ys 


*¢ world about it, without fome fire: *Tis eafy, I | 


think, to conceive, that there has been a great deal of 
fire, without producing any thing but fmoke. If it 
be a f{cience, *tis certainly one of the liberal ones ;* for 
the profeflors or followers of it have fpent more money 
upon it, than thofe of all other feiences together ; and 
more than they will ever recover, without the philofo- 
pher’s ftone. Whether they are now any nearer than 
they were when they began, 1 donot know; nor could 
ever find it determined among wife and learned men, 
whether alchymy were any thing more than a wild vi- 
fion or imagination of fome fhatrered heads, or elfe a 
practice of knaves upon fools, as well-as fometimes of 
fae upon themfelves. For, however Borrichius, or 
any others, may attribute the vaft expences of the 

| | | Pyramids 
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_ Pyramids, dnd-treafures of Solomon, to the. philofo- 
~ pher’s ftone ; Iam apt to believe, none ever yet had 


it, except it were Midas, and his. poffeffion feems a 
Kittle difcredited by his afs’s ears :, and I with the pur- 


 fuit of many others may not fall under the fame pre- 


‘udice. For my own part, I confefs I have always 
looked upon alchymy in natural philofophy, to be like 


- enthufiafm in divinity, and to have troubled the world 


muchito the fame purpofe. AndI fhould as foon fall 
into the ftudy of the Rofycrucian philofophy, and ex- 
pect to meet.a Nymph or a Syiph, tora wile or a mi- 
ftrefs, as,with the elixir for my health, or philofopher’s 
ftone for my fortune. 

Tis not fo difficult to comprehend, how fuch a 
folly fhould laft fo long in the world, and yet without 
any ground in nature, or in reafon; if 4 man confi- 
ders, how the pagan religion lafted for fo many ages, 
with fuch general opinion and devotion; which yet 
all now contefs to have been nothing but an ilufion or 
a dream, with fome practice of cunning Priefts, up- 
on the credulous and ignorant people s which feems to 
have been the cafe of this modern {cience ; for ancient 
jt is pone, nor any at all that I know of. 

For philology, 1 know not well what to make of it ; 
and lefs, how it came into the number of fciences: if 


~ it be only criticifm upon ancient authors and lan- - 


guages, he muft be a conjurer that can make thofe 
moderns with their comments, and gloffaries, and an- 
notations, more learned than the authors themfelves in 
their own languages, as well as the fubjects they 
treat. 
{ mutt confefs, that the critics are a race of fcholars 
I am very little acquainted with ; having always e- 
fteemed them but like brokers, who, having no ftock 
of their own, fet up and trade with that of other men ; 
buying here and felling there, and commonly abufing 
both fides, to make out a little paltry gain, either of 
money 
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money or of credit, for“themfelves, and care not at 
whofe coft. Yet the firft defign of thefe kind of wri- 
ters, after the reftoration of learning in thefe weftern — 
parts, was to be commended, and of much ufe and 

entertainment to the age. ’Tis to them we owe the 

editions of all the ancient authors, the beft tranflati- 
ons of many out of Greek, the reftoring. of the old 

copies, maimed with time or negligence, ' the correct- 

ing of others miftaken in the tranfcribing, the explain- 

ing places obfcure, in an age fo ignorant of the ftyle 
and cuftoms of the ancients; and in fhort, endeavour- 

ing to recover thofe old jewels out of the duft and 

rubbifh, wherein they had been fo long loft or foiled; 
to reftore them to their native luftre, and make them 

appear in their true light. . 

This made up the merit-and value of the critics for 
the firft hundred years, and deferved both praife and 
thanks of the age, and the rewards of Princes, as 
‘well as the applaufe of common fcholars, which they ge- 
nerally received. But fince they have turned their 
vein to debafe the credit and value of the ancients, 
and raife their own above thofe, to whom they. owe all 
the little they know ;. and inftead of true: wit, fenfe, 
‘or genius, to difplay their own proper colours of pride, 
envy, or detraction, in what they write: to trouble 

themfelves and the world with vain niceties and ca» 
' ptious cavils, about words and fyllables, in the judg- 
ment of ftyle ; about hours and days, in the account 
of ancient actions or times ; about antiquated names 
of perfons or places, with many fuch worthy trifles ; 
and all this, to find fome occafion of cenfuring and de- 
-; faming fuch writers as are, or have:been, moft efteem- 
ed in the world: raking into flight wounds where they 
find any, or f{cratching till they make fome, where 
there were none before :. there is, I think, no fort of 
talent fo defpifable, as that of fuch common critics, 
who can at beft pretend but ta value. themfelves, by 
difcovering 
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difcovering the defaults of other men, rather than any 
worth or merit of their own: a fort of levellers, that 
will needs equal the beft or richeft of the country, not 
by improving their own eftates, but reducing thofe of 


_ ‘their neighbours, and making them appear as mean 


-and wretched as themfelves. The truth is, there has 
been fo much written of this kind of ftuff, that the 
world is furfeited with the fame things over and over; 
or old common notions, new dreffed, and perhaps em- 
broidered. . 

For divinity, wherein they give the moderns fuch 
a preference above the ancients, they might as well 
have made them excel in the knowledge of our com- 

‘mon law, or of the Exg/i/h tongue ; fince our religion 
was as little known to the ancient fages and philofo- 
aie as our language or our laws:~and 1] cannot 

ut wonder, that‘any divine fhould fo much debafe 
religion or true divinity, as to introduce them thus 
prepofteroufly into the number of human {ciences: 
whereas they came firft to the ews, and afterwards to 

- ‘the firft Chriftians, by immediate revelation or inftru- 

&ion from God himfelf: thus Abraham learned, that 
thete-was but one true God, and in purfuit of chat 
belief, contrary to the opinion of the learned Chal- 
deans, hmong whom he lived, was content to forefake 
his own country, and come into Paleftine : fo Mofes 
was inftruéted to know God more particularly, and 
admitted both to fee his glory, and to learn his name, 

ehovab, and to inftitute from heaven the whole relt- 
gion of the Jews: fo the prophets, under the Old 

Teftament, were taught to know the will of God, 
and thereby to inftruct the people in it, and enabled 
to prophefy, and do miracles, for a teftimony of their 
being truly fent from heaven. So our biefied Savi- 
our came into the world to fhew the will of his fa- 
ther, to teach his precepts and commands; and fo 

his Apoftles and their difciples were in{pired by the 


Holy 
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Holy Ghoft, for the fame'ends. And all other theolo- 
gy in the world, in how learned nations and ages fo-_ 
ever it flourifhed, yet ended in grofs fuperftition and - 
idolatry ; fo that human learning feems to have ve- 
ry little to do with true divinity, but, on the contrary; 
to have turned the Gentiles into falfe notions of the» 
deity, and even to have mifguided the Fews and the 
Chriftians, into the firft fects and herefies that we find 
among them. oj 
We know of little learning among the Fews, be- 
fides that of Mo/fes and of Solomon, till after the capti- 
vity, in which their Priefts grew acquainted with the © 
language and learning of the Chaldeans, but this was 
foon loft, in fuch a broken ftate as theirs was, alter 
their return to fuch a ruined citys and defolate country, 
and fo often perfecuted, by the credit of their enemies 
at the Pevfian Court: the learning, which afterward 
we find among the ‘ews, came in with the Grecian 
empire, that introduced their learning and. language 
with their. conqueft into Fudea. Before this, there ~ 
were no divifion or fects among the Fews, bit of 
fuch as followed the true prophets or the falfe, and 
worfhipped God or Baal, With the Grecian language 
and learning entered their philofophy, and out of this 
arofe the two great fects of Pharifees and Sadducees : 
the Pharifees, in all opinions which.they could any 
way conform to their own worfhip or inftitutions, fol- 
lowed the philofophy of Plate, the Sadducees, of E- 
picurus, The firft profeffed'the ftriéteft rules of vir- 
tue and vice, the hopes and fears of rewards and pu- 
nifhments in anothér world ; the exiftence of angels, 
and Spirits feparate from bodies: but the Sadducees 
believed little or nothing of any of thefe, further than 
to cover themfelves from the hatred and perfecu- 
can of the other feét, which was the moft po- 
pular. 


For 
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For that rabinical learning, that is pretended by the 
ews to have begun fo long before the captivity, and 
to have continued by tradition down to the time of the 
Talmud ; mutt confefs, that notwithftanding. the 
credit has been given to it, and all the legends intro- 
duced by it, in the laft age; Icannot find any traces 
of it, which feem at all clear, beyond the time of the 
laft difperfion of the ews in the reign of Adrian, or 
the firft, in that of Vefpafian ; and how little the Fews 
have gained by all this learning of their Rabdins, how 
ancient or modern foever, I leave to others to con- 
fider and determine, who have more efteem for it 
than I. 

For Chriftianity, it came into the world, and fo 
continued in the firft age, without the leaft pretence of 
learning and knowledge, with the greateft fimplicity of 
thought and language, as well as life and manners, 


g holding forth nothing but piety, charity, and humi- 


lity, with the belief of the Mefias and of his king- 
dom; which appears to be the main fcope of the 
Gofpel, and of the preaching of the Apoftles; and 
to have been almoft concealed from the wife and the 
learned, as well as the mighty and the noble, by both 
which forts it was either derided or perfecuted. 

The firft, that made any ufe of learning, were the 
primitive Fathers of the fecond age, only to confute the 
idolatrous worfhip of the heathens, and their plurality 
of gods; endeavouring to evince the Being of one 
God, and immortality of the foul, out of fome of 
their own ancient authors, both poets and philofophers, 
efpecially out of the writers of the Platonic fect, and 
the verfes of Orpheus and the Sidy/s, which then patf- 
fed for genuine, though they have fince by the mo- 
derns been queftioned, if not exploded: thus Minu- 
tius Felix, Origen, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, 
made ufe of the learning of fuch as were then ancient 
to them, and thereby became champions of the Chriltt- 

Vor. I Lil an 
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an faith againft the Gentiles, by force of their own wea- 
ons. ai 

After the third century, and, upon the rife of the ° 
Arian, and other herefies, in the Chriftian Church, 
their learning feems chiefly to have been employed in 
the defence of the feveral opinions, _ protefled by the 
Orthodox or the Arians,the weftern or the eaftern 
churches, and fo to have long continued, by the fre- 
quent rife of fo many herefies in the church. 

And I doubt this kind of learning has been but too 
great, and made too much ufe of, upon all the divi- 
fions of Chriftendom, fince the reftoration of learning 
in thefe weftern parts of the world: yet this very po- 
Jemical learning has been chiefly employed, to prove 
their feveral opinions to be moft agreeabie to thofe of 
the ancient Fathers, and the inftitutions of the primi- 
tive times ; which muft needs give the preference to 
the ancients above the moderns in divinity, fince we - 
cannot pretend to know more of what they knew and 
practifed than themfelves: and I did as little believe, 
that any divine in England would compare himfelf or 
his learning with thofe Fathers, as that any of our phy- 
ficians would theirs with Aippocrates, or our mathe- 
maticians with Archimedes. ie 

One would think that the modern advocates, after 
having confounded all the ancients, and all that efteem 
them, might have been contented; but one of them 
I find, will not be fatisfied to condemn the reft of the 
world, without applauding himfelf; ‘and therefore, 
falling into a rapture upon the contemplation of his 
own wonderful performance, he tells us ;, 2itherto in the 
main I pleafe myfelf, that there cannot be much faid a- 
gainft what I have afferted, &c. 

| wonder a divine, upon fuch an oeeafion, fhould 
not at leaft have had as much grace as a French lawyer 
in Montaigne, who, after a dull tedious argument, 
that had wearied the court and the company, when he 


went 
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went from the bar, was heard muttering to himfelfs 
Non nobis, Domine, non nobis: but this writer, rather 
like the proud Spaniard, that would not have St. Law- 
rence’s patience upon the grid iron afcribed to the grace 
of God, but only to the true Spanifh valour, will not 
have his own perfetions and excellencies owing to any 
thing elfe, but the truce force of his own modern learn- 
ing ; and thereupon he falls into this fweet ecftafy of 
joy. wherein I fhail leave him till he come to himfelf. 
"The whole caufe, between the pretenfions of ancient 
and modern learning, will be the beft decided by the 
comparifon of the perfons and the things that have been 
produced under the inftitutions and difcipline of the 
one, or the other. 

I leave that of perfons to the obfervation of the pre- 
fent or laft age, to which, it feems, the modern pre- 
fences are confined; and to the accounts given us by 
the belt Roman and Greek hiftorians, of what great 
“fpirits both Princes and Generals, as well as lawgivers 
and philofophers, have been formed under the doctrine 
and difcipline of the ancient fciences ; and to the cha- 
racters of Epaminondas, Agefilaus, Alcibiades, Philip of 
Macedon, the two Scipios, Fulius Cafar, Trajan, Mar- 
cus Antoninus, and feveral others ; and of the noble and 
tran{cendent virtues and heroic qualities of thefe, and 
{ach other ancients moft renowned in ftory ; their for- 
titude, their juftice, their prudence, their temperance, 
their magnanimity, their clemency, their love to their 
country, and the facrifice they made of their lives, or, 
at leaft, of their eafe and quiet, to the fervice thereof : 
their eminent virtues both civil and military, by which 
they gained {ach famous victories over their enemies, 
fach paffionate love from their own countries, and 
fuch admiration of all men, both in their own and fuc- 
ceeding ages. F 

For things to be confidered, they-muft be fuch as 


have been either of general ule or pleafure to mankind. 
e 7 ae In 
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In thofe of pleafure, as poetry, picture, ftatuary, elo- 
quence, architecture, the point is yielded by the mo- 
derns ; and muft, of neceflity, be fo by any man that — 
reads the defcriptions of thofe ancient fabrics mention-' 
ed before, all in a breath ; which were and will be the. 
wonders of the world. Among other teftimonies of 
their wit and fcience, in their inventions of pleafure, 
one might obferve, that their very luxury was learned, 
in the difpofition, order, and variety of their feafts 3 
fo contrived, as to entertain not only all the fenfes, 
but the imagination and intellectuals’ too ;. by per- 
fumes, mufic, mimic, both dumb and vocal ; fhort 
feenes and reprefentations ; buffoonries, or comical 
difputes to divert the company, and deceive as well as 
divide the time; befides more ferious and philofophi- 
cal difcourfes, arguments, and recitations. — 
But, above all others, they were moft wonderful in 
their hows or /peftacula, exhibited fo often at Rome, ta 
_ entertain the people in general, firft by their #ai/s and 
Confuls, and afterwards by their Emperors: not to 
fpeak of the magnificence and order of their theatres 
and triumphs: it is ftrange how fuch thoughts could fo 
much as enter into any man’s head, to derive, of a 
fudden, fo much water into the midft of a town or field, 
as might reprefent a fea upon dry ground, bring thips 
or gallies rowing into it, and order an abfolute fea. bat- 
tle to be fought upon the land. At another time, to 
plant a valt wood of great and green trees in a plain 
field, all inciofed and replenifhed-with all forts of wild 
beafts, for the people to hunt, to kill, and to eat, 
next day at their feafts ; and, the day after, all this to 
difappear, as if it had only been an apparition, or rai- 
fed by enchantment. Such fort of atchievements a- 
mong the ancients, and fuch effeéts of their admirable 
{cience and genius in the invention and difpofition of 
them, feem as difficult for us in thefe ages to compre- 
hend, as for them to execute, } 
Now 
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_ Now for things of general ufe to mankind; they 
are the productions of agriculture, phyfic, and legif- 
lature, or political orders and inftitutions. 
_ For the firft ; we owe them all to the ancients, who 
were the inventors of all arts neceffary to life and fuf- 
tenance, as plowing, fowing, planting, and confer- 
ving the fruits of the earth toa longer feafon. All 
forts of grain, wine, oil, honey, cheefe, are the moft 
ancient inventions, and not at all improved by the 
moderns. 

For phyfic,'I leave it to be compared in the books 
and practice of Hippocrates, Galen, and the ancient /- 
rabians, who followed their rules and methods, with 
thofe of Paracel/us and his chymical followers. ' 

For political inftitutions, that tend to the preferva- 
tion of mankind, by civil governments: ’tis enough 
to mention thofe of Cyrus, Thefeus, Lycurgus, Solon, ° 
Zaleucus, Charondas, Romulus, Numa Pompilius, befides 
the more ancient inftitutions of the Afyrian and Egyptian 
’ governments and laws, wherein may be obferved fuch 
a reach of thought, fuch depth of wifdom, and fuch 
force of genius, as the prefumption and flatiery itfelf 
of our age will hardly pretend to parallel, by any of our 
modern civil inftitutions. 

I know not why a very good reafon, for the great 
advantage of ancient above modern learning, may 
not be juftly drawn from the force and influence of 
climates, where they have grown; and why the regi- 
ons of Afyria, Phenicia, Egypt, the Leffler “fa, 
Greece, Rome, and efpecially China, may not be allow- 
ed to produce naturally greater force of wit and. genius, 
of invention and penetration, than England, Holland, 
or the northern parts of France and Germany, to which 
all our modern learning feems to have been confined ; 
nor do I fee, why the mighty progrefs of {ciences, in 
thofe countries, may not, ina great meafure, be afcri- 
bed unto the long peace and flourifhing spaeaes: 8 

a thole 
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’ thofe ancient empires, wherein the Magi and priefts © 
were fo much honoured of old: and alfo to the free- 
dom of thought and inquiry in the Grecian and> Ita- 
ian republics, wherein the ancient philofophers were’ 
fo much efteemed: nor is it ftrange, that all learning 
fhould have been extinguifhed in thofe noble regions, 
by the conquetts of barbarous nations, and thofe vio- 
lent governments which have fucceeded them, nor that 
the progrefs of it fhould be maimed by the perpetual 
wars and diftractions that have infefted Europe, ever 
fince the fall of the Roman empire made way for fo 
many feveral Gothic kingdoms or governments in this 
part of the world, where learning pretends to be fo 
much advanced. 3 

The ereateft modern inventions feem to be thofe of 
the load-ftone and gun-powder; by the firit whereof, 
navigation mutt be allowed to have been much impro- 
ved and extended; and by the. laft, the art military, 
both at fea and land, to have been wholly changed ; 
yet “tis agreed, I think, that the Cdrnefes have had the 
knowledge and ufe of gun-powder, many ages before 
it came into Europe: and befides, both thefe have not 
ferved for any common or necefiary ufe to mankind; 
one having been employed for their deftruction, not 
their prefervation ; and the other, only to feed their 
avarice, or increafe their luxury: nor can we fay, that 
they are the inventions of this age, wherein learning and 
knowledge are pretended to be fo wonderfully increa- 
fed and advanced. 

What has been produced for the ufe, benefit, or 
pleafure of mankind, by all. the airy fpeculations of 
thofe, who have pafied for the great advancers of 
knowledge and learning thefe laft infty years (which is 
the date of our modern pretenders) I confefs I am yet 
to feek, and fhould be! very glad to find. I have in- 
deed heard of wondrous pretenfions and vifions of 
mien, poffefled with notions of the firange advance- 


meng 
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ment of learning and fciences, on foot in this age, 
and the progrefs they are like to make in the next: 
as, the univerfal medicine, which will certainly cure 
all that have it: the philofopher’s ftone, which will 
be found out by men that care not for riches: the 
transfufion of young blood into old men’s veins, which 
will make them as:gamefome as the lambs, from which ~ 
*tis to be derived: an univerfal language, which may 
ferve all men’s turn, when they have forgot their own: 
the knowldge of one another’s thoughts, without the 
grievous trouble of fpeaking: the art of flying, till 
a man happens to fall down and break his. neck: dou- 
bied bottomed fhips, whereof none can ever be caft a- 
way, befides the firft that was made- the admirable 
virtues of that noble and neceffary juice called {pittle, 
which will-come to be fold, and very cheap, in the 
apothecaries fhops : difcoveries of new worlds in the 
planets, and voyages between this and that in the moon, 
to be made as frequently as between York and London: 
which fuch poor mortals, as I am, think as wild as 
thofe of Ariofo, but without half fo much wit, or fo 
much inftruction; for there, thefe modern fages may 
know, where they may hope in time to find their loft 
fenfes, preferved in vials, with thofe of Orlando. 

One great difference muft be confefled between the 
ancient and modern learning: theirs led them toa 
fenfe and acknowledgment of their own ignorance, 
the imbecillity of human underftanding, the incom- 
prehenfion even of things about us, as well as thofe 
above us; fo as the moft fublime wits among the an- 
cients ended in their AxxraAmpix: ours leads us to pre- 
fumption, and vain oftentation of the littl we have 
learned, and makes us think, we do, or fhall know, 
not only all natural, but even what we call fupernatu- 
ral things; all in the heavens, as well as upon earth 5 
more than all mortal men have known before our age; 

‘and fhall know in time as much as angels. 


Socrates - 
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Socrates was by the Delphic oracle pronounced the 
wifeft of all men, becaufe, he profeffed that he knew 
nothing : what would the oracle have faid of a man 
that pretends to know every thing? Pémy the elder, 
and moft Jearned of all the Romans, whofe writings 
are left, concludes the uncertainty and weaknefs of 
human knowledge, with, Confiat igitur inter tanta in- 
certa, nibil effe certi, preterquam hominem, nec miferius 
quicquam nec fuperbius. But fure, our modern learned, 
and efpecially the divines of that feét, among whom 
it feemsithis difeafe is fpread, and who will have the 
world, ‘* to be ever improving, and that nothing is 
“ forgotten that ever was known among mankind, 
muft themfelves have forgotten that humility and cha- 
rity are the virtues which run through the fcope of the 
Gofpel ; and one would think they never had read, 
or at leaft never minded, the firft chapter of Ecclefiaftes, 
which is allowed to have been written, not only by 
the wifeft of men, but even by divine infpiration; 
where Solomon tells us, 

The thing that has been, is that which fhall be, and 
there is no new thing under the fun. Is there ony thing 
whereof it may be faid, See, this is new? It has been al- 
ready of old time which was before us: there is no re- 
‘membrance of former things, neither hall there be any re- 
membrance of things that are to come, with thofe that 
foall come after. 

Thefe, with many other paffages in that admirable 
book, were enough, one would think, to humble and 
mortify the prefumption of our modern Scio/ifts, if their 
pride were not as great as their ignorance ;_ or if they 


knew the reft of the world any better than they know 
themfelves, 


‘HEADS, 


ees: 
es Go A ee 


Different Conditions of LiFE and For- 


TUNE. 


HETHER a good condition, with fear 
of being ill, or an ill with hope of being 
well, pleafes or difpleafes mott. 

The good of wifdom, as it moft conduces to hap- 
inefs. | 
The effect of happinefs beft difcovered, by good 
humour, and fatisfaction within. . 
Difference between being fatisfied and content. 
- The value of virtue double, as of coin; one of 
ftamp, which confifts in the efteem of it; the other 
intrinfic, as moft contributing to the good of private 
life, and public fociety. 
. Againt 
Vou. I, Mmm 
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Againtt Rochefoucault’s reflexions upon virtue ; qu’elle 
nira pas loin, fi elle n’eft foutenué par la vanité. 

A man’s wildom, his beft friend; folly, his worft 
enemy. . 

No happinefs with great pain; and fo all areexpo- 
fed to {mall and common accidents. . 

The fting of a wafp, a fit of the ftone, the biting 
of a mad dog, deftroy for the time; the two firft, 
happinets 5 and the other, wifdom itfelf. 

The only way, fora rich man to be healthy, is by 
exercife, and abflinence, to live as if he was poor ; 
which are elteemed the wortt parts of poverty. 

Leifure and folitude, the beft effeét of riches, be- 
caufe mother of thought. Both avoided by moft rich 
men, who feek company and bufinefs, which are figns 
of being weary of themfelves. 

Bufinefs, when loved, but as other diverfions, of 
which, this is in moft credit. Nothing fo prejudicial 
to the public, 

How few bufy to good purpofe, for themfelves or 
country. 

Virgil’s morals in 


Hic quibus invifi fratres, &ce. 
And, lic manus ob patriam, 8c. 


Solomon's, enjoy the good of life, fear God, and 
keep his commandments. 


FTorace, in his non es avarus, 
to, Quin te exempta juvat Jpinis de pluribus una? 


To mortify mankind in their defigns, of any tran~ 


{cendent happinefs, Se/emon’s Ecclefaftes, and Marcus 
Antoninus’ s meditations, with dlmanzor ; the greac- 
ett Princes of their times, and greate{t men at all times, 

The 


mee IF 
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_ The old man near the Hague, that ferved my houfe 
from his dairy, grew fo rich that he gave it over; 
bought a houfe and furnifhed it, at the Hague, refol- 
, Ving to live at eafe the reft of his life; grew fo weary 

of being idle, he fold it, and returned again to his 
dairy. 

If without other fears, yet that of death enough to 
fpoil the greateft enjoyments. 

Never to be forefeen ~Duod quifque vitet nuf- 
quam bomini fatis cautum eft in horas. 

A thinking man can never live well, unlefs content 
to die. 

*Tis difficult to love life, and yet be willing to part 
with it. 

“The golden fentences at Delphos: know theyfelf. 
Nothing too much.’ Fly contention and debt. 


Quid te tibi reddat amicum. 
El mucho fe guafta, y el poco, bafta. 


Many friends may do one little good; one enemy, 
much hurt. 

In no man’s power to avoid enemies; they injure 
by chance, in acrowd fometimes, and without defign ; 
then hate always, whom they have once injured. 

To rich men, the greateft pleafures of fenfe either 
grow dull for want of difficulty, or hurt by excefs. 

The greateft advantages men have by riches are, to 
give, to build, to plant, and make pleafant fcenes, 
of which, pictures and ftatues make the pleafanteft 

art. 

: The greateft Prince, poffefied with fuperttition 
and fears of death, more unhappy, than any pri- 
vate man of common fortune, and well conftituted 


mind. “) 
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A Prince above all defires of more, or fears of change, 
falls to enjoy the pleafures of leifure and good fcenes; 
for, in thofe of fenfe, he can have but his fhare, in 
which nature has ftinted all men. > Hig 

To what we are capable of, a common fortune will 
reach ; the reft is but oftentation and vanity, which 
are below a wife and thinking man. Fie 


Who for each fickle fear_from virtue fbrinks, 
Shall in this world enjoy no worthy thing : 
No mortal man the cup of furety drinks; ~ 
But let us pick our good from out much bad, 
That fo our little world may know its King, 
Sir Pui. SIDNEY, 


* Quiry’s philofophy ; that, when he could not get 
off his boots at night, faid, he knew as good a way; 
to go to fleep with them on, : 

Whoever can die eafily, may live eafily. 

The purfuit of wealth, by endlefs care and pains, 
is grounded but upon the defire of being fo much 
further from want. That of power, place, and ho- 
nour, but upon the profpect of being fo much fafer, 
_ from the refpeét it gives ; or the having others in our 
power, inftead of our being in theirs. 

To take every thing by the right hand, rather than 
the left, or the beft end. , 


Life have Iworn out, thrice thirty years, 
Some in much joy, many in fears: 
' Yet never complaiwd of cold or beat; 

Of winter fiorms, or fummer fweat ; 

But gently took all that ungeutly came~— 
; SPENCER, 

The laft Pope’s way of getting the keys: Nil pe- 

vere, nil recufare, de nemine conquer, d 
How 


* A little Moor that rode poRilion. 
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_. How far the temper of mind and body may go 
towards retief of the worft conditions of fortune, 
How little, the beft accidents, or conditions of for- 
at iste the relieving the diftempers of body or 
mind. tobe : 
‘The true end -of riches (next to doing good) eafe 
and pleafure ; the common effect, to increale care and 
trouble. tus cit 

A man’s happinefs, all in his own opinion of him- 
felf and other things. =» > .- 

A fool happier in thinking. well of himéelf, than»a: 
wife man, in others thinking well of him. a 

Any man unhappier, in, reproaching himfelf, — if 
euilty ; than in others reproaching him, if innocent. 

Ifa reafonable man fatisfy himfelf, it will fatisfy all 
others, that are worth the care of. it: re 

Truth will be uppermoft, one time or- other, like 
cork, though kept down in the water. “ 

To take care of the firft ill action ; which engages 
one in a courfe of them, unlefs owned and repented. 
It draws on difguife, that, lying, and unjuft quar-; 
rels. . 
A fhattered reputation, never again entire : honour. 
in a man to be efleemed like that of a woman; once 
gone, never recovered. , 

_ All great and good things in the world brought 
to pals by care and order, 

The end of all wifdom, happinefs; in private, of | 
one’s own life; in public affairs, of the government. 

' The difference of both between one man and ano-, 
ther; only whether a man governs his paflions, or his 
affions him. 

We ought to abftain from thofe pleafures, which, 
ypon thought, we conclude, are likely to end in more 
trouble or pain, than they begin in joy or pleafure. 

Youth 
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Youth naturally mof inclined to the better paffions ; 
love, defire, ambition, joy: Age to the worit; ava- 
rice, grief, revenge, jealoufy, envy, fufpicion. 

As nothing in this world is unmixed, fo men fhould 
temper thefe paffions one with another ; according to 
what, by age or conftitution, they are moft fubject. 

Pride and fufficiency in opinion of one’s felf, and 
feorn in that of others, the great bane of knowledge 
and life. 

One man’s reafon better than another’s; as it is 
more convincing ; elfe, every man’s pretence to right 
reafon alike. 

*Tis hard going round the pole, to know what the 
ereateft number of men agree in. . 

The wifeft men eafieft to hear advice, leaft apt to 
give it. ends 

Men have different ends, according to different - 
tempers ; are wile, as they choofe ends that will fatis- 
fy, and the means to attain them. 

Nothing fo uncertain as general reputation 5 a man 
injures me upon humour, paffion, or intereft, or ftand- 
ing in his way; hates me, becaufe he has injured me ; 
and fpeaks ill of mie, becaufe he hates me. 

Befides, no humour fo general, to find fault with 
others, as the way to value themfelves. 

A good man ought to be content, if hé have no- 
thing to reproach himfelf. 

A reitlefnefs in men’s minds to be fomething. they 
are not, and have fomething they have not, the root 
of all immorality. 

Coolnefs of temper and blood, and confequently of 
defires, the great principle of all virtue. 

This equally neceffary, in moderating good for- 
tune, and bearing ill. 

None turned more to philofophy than Solomon and 
Antoninus, in the moft profperous fortunes, 

tes The 
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The violences of Tiberius made more ftoic 
than all their fchools. hh Waitt 
é Padre Paolo at feventy years: when the /pirits 

_ furnifo hopes fail, *tis time ta live no longer. a ing 

The temper of great men fhould have force of vital 
fpirits, great heat, and yet equality, which are hardly 
found together. re 
_ A-humour apt to put great weight upon {mall mat- 
ters, and confequently, to make much trouble out of 
little, is the greateft ingredient to unhappinefs’ of life. 
The contrary, the greateft to happinefs. 

The beft philofophy that which is natural to men, 
_ difpofed to fucceed in it, by their natural tempers, _ 
though improved by education, learning, and thought. — 

Sharpnels cuts flight things beft; folid, nothing 
cuts through but weight and ftrength; the fame, in 
the ufe of intellectuals. 

The two greateft miftakes among mankind, are to 
meafure truth by every man’s fingle reafon: and not 
only to with every body like one’s felf, but to believe 
- them fo too, and that they are only difguifed in what 
they differ from us. Both the effect of natural felf- 
love. 

Men come to defpife one: another, by reckoning 
they have all the fame ends with him that judges, on- 
ly proceed foolifhly towards them ; when indeed their 
ends are different. 

One man will not, for any refpeé&t of fortune, lofe 
his liberty fo much, as to be obliged to ftep over a 
kennel every morning: and yet to pleafe a miftrefs, 
fave a beloved child, ferve his country or friend, will 
facrifice all the eafe of his life, nay his blood and life 
too, upon occafion. | ) 

Another will do the fame for riches. 

One will fuffer all injuries without refentment, in 
purfuit of avarice or ambition ; another will facrifice 
all for revenge. 

Pompey 
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Pompey fled among the Egyptian flaves to fave his — 
life, after the battle of*PAarfalia, and lofs of em-— 
pire, and liberty of Rome. Cefar chofe to die once ra-— 
ther than live in fear of dying. Cato to die, rather - 
than outlive the liberties of his country, or fubmit to , 
a conqueror. : ; 
"Atticus preferred the quiet of life, before all riches 
and power; and never entered into public cares. 

Yer thefe all contemporaries, and the four greateft 
of Rome. sta ) | 

Mr. H. tome. Ifa King were fo great to have no- 
thing to defire nor fear, he would live juft as you do. 

Does any thing look more defirable than to be able 
to go juft one’s own pace and way? which belongs in 

‘the greateft degree to a private life. Ut mibi vivam 
quod fupereft evi. 

A man, in public affairs, is like one at fea; never 
in his own difpofal, but in that of winds and tides. 

To be bound for a port, one defires extremely, and 
fail to it with a fair gale, is very pleafant: but to live 
always at fea, and upon all adventures, is only for 
thofe who cannot live at land. : 


Non agimus tumidis: velis, Aquilone fecundo ; 
Non tamen adverfis etatem ducimus Auftris. 


When, after much working, one’s head is very well — 
fettled, the beft is, not to fet it a working again. The 
more and longer it has worked at firft, perhaps the fi- — 
ner and ftronger: but every new working does but — 
trouble and weaken it. 

The greateft pleafure of life, is love: the greatett 
treafure, is contentment: the gréateft pofleffion, is 
health: the greateft eafe, is fleep: and the greateft 
medicine, is a true friend. 

Happinefs of life depends much upon natural tems 
per, which turns one’s thoughts, either upon good, — 
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ia poffeffion and hopes; or evil, in prefent fenfe or 
ears. . 

This makes the difference between melancholy and 
fanguine, between old and young, greater, than be- 
tween thofe placed in any different degree of fortune. 

The yfe of plenty; is the abufe of riches: for unlefs 
arich man will, in fome things, live like a poor one, 
he is not the better for his tiches; his life will be the 
worfe, and the fhorter. 

Every man will be happy 5 and none, by the con- 
ftitution of nature, is capable of being fo. Weare 
capable of few pleafures ; and reafon and reflexion cut 
‘off many of thofe. ¥ 

If the fun or moon eclipfes; if a comet appear; a 
man is in pain: if a great ftorm of thunder or light- 
ning, or violent feafons, or tempefts + if any thing 
touch his life or his fortune ; any pafiion at heart; or 
if he fears for his foul; he is an unbappy man. 

Pride, the ground of moft paffions, and moft fren 


zies. 

The defign of diftinguifhing one’s felf in fome kind, 
em to all men; and from which moft troubles a- 
rife. 

Man is a thinking thing, whether he will or no; all 
he can do is to turn his thoughts the beft way. 

Since, in fome degree, we muft always either hope or 
fear, we fhould turn our thoughts upon fome defign or 
courfe of life that will entertain them with fome kind of 
hopes. Lente in voto. If that cannot be, the next is, 
to feek diverfion from thought, by bufinefs, fports, o* 
labour. « - ; 

After all, life is but a trifle, that fhiould be plaid 
with till we lofe it ; and then it is not worth regretting. 

If men are fo happy, from nature or fortune, as to 
have nothing elfe to complain of, they trouble them- 
{elves with the thoughts that they muft, or may die. 

They take no pleafure in the feat becaufe it muft end. 

Vou. Il Nona There 
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There is but one general undifputed truth yet agreed 

on ; that whatever lives muft die. 
Dying is a piece of our nature, as well as living 5 | 
therefore, if not content with one, we cannot be pet- 
feétly fo with the other. 

Since death is unavoidable, nothing fo impertinent as 
to trouble ourfelves about it : but pain is not of fo ab- 
folute neceffity, therefore *tis pardonable to endeavour 
the avoiding it. 

The’ Stoics opinion of pain not being an evil, a 
mockery unnatural, and a ftrain of the higheft difguife 
and affectation. 

Whether conditions of life and fortune are not in all 
much alike; at leaft fo, in One great part of our lives: 

-for fleep levels the poor and the rich, the honoured and 
difgraced, the Prince and the peafant. 


Non domus aut fundi, non eris, &ce. 


Thefe may entertain or heighten good humour where 
-it iss not raife ic where it is not; otherwife ’tis like 
mufic in mourning. 
The plant. may be improved by feafons and pains, 
but the root muft be in the ground. intake 
The intemperate give themfelves no leave to feel 
hunger, thirft, want of fleep; or any other ftrong and 
natural defires, without which, the pleafures of eat- 
ing, drinking, fleeping, and the reft, are all but weak 
and faint. waar 
Reftlefnefs of mind is the great caufe of intempe- 
rance, feeking pleafures when nature does not afk, nor 
appetite prepare them. ' 
No poffeffions good, but by the good ufe we make 
of them; without which, wealth, power, friends, fer- 
vants, do but help to make our lives more unhappy. 


HEADS 


Defigned for an 
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CONVERSATION. 


EN naturally or generally feek it with others, 
: and avoid it with themfelves. 


Both are neceffary, one giyes the ftock, the 
other improves it: one, without t’other, 
unrefined. 
Ability is drawn out into ufe, by occafions and ac- 
cidents. . \ 


Paulum fepulte diftat inertia 
Celata virtus. 


Sometimes, in one age, great men are without great 
occafions ; in another, great occafions without great 
men; and in both, one loft for want of the other. 

No 
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No man willingly lives without fome converfation ; 
delicacy and diftinétion. makes men called folitary. 

Thofe that do upon vows or choice, in danger of 
fome degrees of frenzy ; the mind, like the ftomach, 

“when empty, preying upon itfelf. 

Scipio, of all aétive and great men, the moft con~ 
templative, yet open to Lelius and other private 
friends. oa 

Women and children, fome fort of fools and mad- 
men, the greateft talkers. 

Men talk without thinking, and think without talk- 
jigs tek 

“Order; the effect of thought, and caufe of all good 
productions. 

" Silence in. company (if not dulnefs or modefty) is 
obfervation or difcretion. 

To play or wreftle well fhould be ufed with thofe 
that do it better than you. w 

A man among children, long a child: a child among 
men, foon aman, . 

Nothing keeps a man from being rich, like think- 
ing he has enough ; nothing from knowledge and wif- 
dom, like thinking he has both. . 

Nothing fo unreafonable or infufferable in common 
converfation, as fufficiency. 

Meafuring all reafon by our own, the commonett ” 
and greateft weaknefs; is an encroachment upon the 
common sight of mankind. ; 

Neither general rules, nor general practice, to be 
found further than notion. 

- Tafte in converfation, from love or friendfhip, e- 
fteem or intereft, pleafantnefs or amufement: the 
two firft engage the firft part of our lives; the two’ 
fecond, the middle; and the laft the latter end. 

Something like home that is not home, like alone 

that is not alone, to be wifhed, and only found ina 
iiend, or in his houfe, we : 


Men 
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Men? that do not think of the prefent, will be 

_ thinking of the paft or future : therefore bufinefs or 
~ converfation is neceffary to fix their thoughts on the. 
prefent. mt ope 

In the reft, feldom fatisfaction, often difcontent 

_ and trouble, unlefs to very fanguine humours. 

The fame in general fpeculations: witnefs Solomon 
and Antoninus ; for whofe thoughts are not loft in the 
immenfity of matter, the infinity of forms, the variety 
of productions, and continual viciffitude, or change 
of one to the other. 

In converfation, humour is more than wit, eafinefs 
more than knowledge; few defire to learn, or think 
they need it; all defire to be pleafed, or, if not, to 
be eafy. | 

A fool may fay many wife things, 2 wife man no 
foolifh ones: good fenfe runs throughout. 

Mr. Grantam’s fool’s reply to a great man that afked 
whofe fool he was? I am Mr. Grantam’s fool: pray 
whofe fool are you? ° 

-Sudden replies efteemed the beft and pleafanteft veins 
of wit, not always fo, of good fenfe. | 
~ Of all paffions, none fo foon and fo often turns the 

brain, as pride. 

A litttle vein of folly or whim, pleafant in conver- 

” fation ; becaufe it gives a liberty of faying things, that 
difcreet men, though they will not fay, are willing to 
hear. , 

The firft ingredient in converfation is truth, ‘the 
next good fenfe, the third good humour, and the 
fourth wit. 

This laft was formerly left to fools and buffoons 
kept in all great families. 

Henry 1V. of France, and King ames I. of England, 
firft gave repute to that fort of wit; increafed by King 
Charles My. ; 

| In 
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‘In King Charles 1. time, all wit, love, and honour, 


heightened by the wits of that time into romance. 


Lord Goreign took the contrepied, and turned all 


into ridicule. . 
He was followed by the Duke of Buckingham, and 


that vein, favoured by King Charles Il. brought.it im — 


vogue. | 

Truth is allowed the moft efteemable quality: the 

lie is the greateft reproach. 
Therefore allowed formerly a juft occafion of com- 


bat by law, and fince that time, by honour, in pri- ~ 


vate duels. ; 


Good breeding a neceflary quality in converfation, 
to accomplifh all the reft, as grace in motion and — 


dancing. 

It is harder, in that, to dance a corrant well than a 
jigg: fo in converfation, even, eafy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit; which unlefs very naturally 


they fallin of themfelves, and not too often, are dif- — 


liked in good company: becaufe they pretend to more 


than the reft, and turn converfation from good fenfe | 


to wit, from pleafant to ridicule, which are the meaner 
parts. 


a good rule in converfation: a neceffary one, to let 


To make other’s wit appear more than one’s own, 


others take notice of your wit, and never do it your- — 


felf. 


Flattery, like poifon, requires of all others the fineft 


infufion. 


Of all things the moft naufeaus, the moft fhocking 
o 
and hardeft to bear. 


hard. 


Pride and roughnefs may turn one’s humour, but 


flattery turn’s one’s {tqamach. 


K. Fames 1. ufed to fay, nay, by my foul; -that’s too 


Both 
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, Both extremes to be avoided: if we muft lean one 

_ way, better to bluntnefs and coldnefs, which is moft 
natural, than to flattery which is artificial. : 

This is learned in the flavery of Courts, or ill for- 

_ tune; the other im the freedom of the country, anda 
_ fortune one is content with. Z . 
Nothing fo naufeous as undiftinguithed civility ; ’tis 
_ like a whore, or an hoftefs, who looks kindly upon e- 
very body that comes in. rd 

It is fit only for fuch perfons of quality as have no 

_ other way to draw company, and draws only fuch as 
are not welcome any where elfe: 

Court converfation, without love or bufinefs, of all 
the other, the moft taftelefs. . . 

A Gourt, properly a fair,. the end of it trade and 
gain: for none would come to be juftled in a crowd, 
that is eafy at home, nor go to fervice,, that thinks he 
has enough to live well of himfelf. 

Thofe that come to either; for entertainment, are 

“the dupes of the traders; or, at leaft; the rallery. 
«All the fkill of a Court is to follow the Prince’s 
prefent humour, talk the prefent language,  ferve the 
prefent turn, and make ufe of the prefent intereft of 
one’s friends. 

Bluntnefs and plainnefs in a Court, the moft refined 


Part 


* 


breeding. | . 
Like fomething in a drefs that looks neglected, and 
yet is very exact. . 


-When I confider, how many noble and efteemable 
men, how many lovely and agreeable women, I have 
outlived among my acquaintance and-friends, methinks 
it looks impertinent to be ftill alive. 

Changes in veins of wit, like thofe of habits, or o- 

- ther modes. ; 

Upon K. Charles Il.’s return, none more out of 

fafhion among the new courtiers, than the old Earl of 
Norwich, 
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ee ? Norwich; that was efteemed the greateft wit in ia? fat 


ther’s time, among the did * 
Our thoughts are exprefled by fpeech, our sandiaans, 
and motions as well without it. 
7 ‘Telling our a leflens them, and doubles our 
ee ‘gis a 4 
” “To hate company unnatural, or to be always filent ; 
init. 

" Sociable, a quality afcribed to mankind. 

Yet hatred, or diftafte, brought Timon to live alone, | 
and the thipwrecked men in an ifland of the Indies. 

_*Tis very different to live in little company, or dn 
none. 

Proper for age to retire; as for. youth to soda] 
itfelf in the world. 

One fhews merit, or the hopes. they may one day 
have its the other has none, they never-can. | 

Proper for one to fhew excellencies in any kind ; for 
the other to hide their defaults. 

*Tis not to live, to be hid all one’s life; but, if one 
has been abroad.all day, one may be allowed to go 
home upon any great change of weather or company. 

_ Nothing fo ufeful as well chofen converfation, or fo 
pernicious as ill. | 

There may be too much as well as too little. 

Solitude damps thought and wit; too much coni- 
pany diffipates and hinders it from fixing. 

In retreat a. man feels more how life “pafles ; “if he 
likes it, is the happier 5 if he diflikes it, the more mi-_ 
ferable, and ought to change for company, bulinefs, — 
or entertainments,* which keep a man from his own. 
thoughts, and reflexions. | 

Study gives {trength tothe mind 3 converfation, 
grace: the firft apt to give ftiffnefs, the other fupple-_ 


‘nefs: one-gives fubftance and form to. i ftatue, vo-. 
ther polithes i it. 


’ ae | 


ete, s 7 th Sf a oe te ah 
at happinefs is to have a friend t 


 efteem, and is apt to believe. © < : 
The great mifcarriages of life come from he want 
of agood pilot, or from ‘a fufficiency to follow o1 
~ own courfe or humour. Orr nan i SE a 
‘Sometimes out of pride to contradi@ others, or aad 
fhew one needs no inftruction. — >... pee Bast 
Do nothing to lofe common reputation, which is 
the beft poffeffion of life, efpecially that of honour and 
truth. . 
~ Roughnefs or authority in giving counfel, eafinefs 
to receive all, or ob{tinacy to receive none, equally to 
be avoided. é : 
Too much delicacy in one, or the other, of ill effect. 
Mark what makes other men efteemed, and imitates 
what difefteemed, and avoid it. 
Many very learned and able, without being agree- 
able ; more the contrary. | 
Company to be avoided, that are good for nothing; 
to be fought and frequented, that excel in fome quali- 


ty or other. 
OF all excellencies that make converfation, good 


fenfe and good nature the moft neceffary, humour the 
pleafantett. 

To fubmit blindly to none, to preferve the liberty 
of one’s own reafon, to difpute for inflruction, not 
victory, and yield to reafon as foon as it appears to us, 
from whence foever it comes. 

"This is to be found in all conditions and degrees of 
‘men, in a farmer or miller fometimes, as well as a 
lawyer or divine, among the learned and the great; 
though their reputation or manner often impofes on us. 

The beft rules to form a young man, to talk little, 
to hear much, to refleét alone upon what has pafied in 
company, to diftruft one’s own opinions, and value 


others that deferve it. 
Vou. Il, O00 The 


load JT he chief Findbagien pines i eb of es 
Der Qualities, that gain efteem and praife, are good nature, © 


“truth, good fenfe, an nd good breeding. 


Good nature is feen in a difpofition to fay aad as 
what one thinks will pleafe or profit others. ™ 
~ Good breeding in doing nothing, one thinks will ei- 


ther hurt or difpleafe them. 


- Good nature and good fenfe come from our. shictha 


‘ortempers: good breeding and truth, chiefly by edu- 
cation and converfe with men. Yet truth feems much- 


in one’s blood, and is gained too by good fenfe and re- 
flexion that nothing isa greater poffeflion, nor of more 


advantage to thofe that have it, as well as thofe that, 


deal with it. 

Offenfive and undiftinguifhed rallery comes from ill 
nature, and defire of harm to others, though without 
good to one’s felf. - 


Or vanity and a defire of valuing ourfelves, by 
fliewing others faults and follies, and the comparifon_ 


with ourlelves, as free from them. 
This vein in the world was originally railing ; but, 
becaufe that would not pafs without retura of blows, 


men of more wit than courage brought in this refine= 
ment, more dangerous to others, and lefs to them-— 


felves. 


Charles Brandon’s motto at a tournament, upon his 
marriage with the Queen ;_ the trappings of his horfe 


being half cloth of gold, and the other half frize. 


Cloth of gold, do not de/pife, 
Tho’ thou art match’d with cloth of frize: 
Cloth of frize, be not too bold, 

| The? thou art match’d with cloth of gold. 


S i 


ais oat 
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NE labour more, O Arethufa, yield, 


Before I leave the fhepherds and the field: 
Some verfes to my Gallus ere we part, eae. 


Such as may one day break Lycoris’ heart, 
As fhe did his. Who can refufe a fong, 
To one that lov’d fo well, and dy'd fo young! 


oo ee may’ft thou thy belov’d Alpheus pleafe, 


When thou creep’ft under the Sicanian feas. 
Begin, and fing Gallus unhappy fires, 

Whilft yonder goat to yonder branch afpires 
Out of his reach. We fing not to the deaf ; 
An anfwer comes from ev’ry trembling leaf. 
What woods, what forefts had intic’d your ftay, 
Ye Naiades, why came ye not away 

When Gallus dy’d by an unworthy flame ? 
Parnaffus knew, and lov’d too well, his name, 
To ftop your courfe ; nor could your hafty flight 
Be ftaid by Pindus, which was his delight. 
Him the frefh lawrels, him the lowly heath 
Bewail’d with dewy tears; his parting breath 
Made lofty Mznalus hang his piny head; 
Lyiedn marbles wept, when he was dead, 
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‘Under a lonely tree he lay and pin’d, 


- 


- Apollo came, his arts and herbs to prove. 


His flock about him, feeding on the wind, z $35 ae 
As he on love; ; ~fuch kind and ge 2 i 
The fair Adonis would be proud to keep. eee 
There came the fhepherds, there the weary pinkie apis 35 
Thither AZenalcas, parch’d with froft and winds; ' 
All afk’d him’ whence, for whom, this fatal love; 


Why, Gallus 2? why fo fond? he fays; thy flame, oe | 
Thy care, Lycoris, is another’s game ; ceteaay | 
For him fhe fighs and raves, him fhe purfues, jae # 
Through mid- day’s heats, and through the morning dews ; 7 
Over the fnowy cliffs, and frozen ftreams, ra 


‘Through noify camps, Up, Gallus, leave thy dreams; * 
She has left thee. Still lay the drooping fwain, * 
Hanging his mourning head: Phebus in vain Arua © 
Offers his herbs, employs his counfel here ; . RUS 5 i 
’Tis all refus’d or anfwer'd with a tear. at, oe 
What fhakes the branches | what makes all the trees 
Begin to bow their heads, the goats their knees! - : 
Oh ! ’tis Sy/vanus, with his: mofly beard. — . Bi 
And leafy crown, attended bya herd = = : 
Of wood-born fatyrs; fee! he thakes his fpeary 
A green young oak, the talleft of the year. — 
Pan, the Arcadian god, forfook the Plains, — 
Mov’d with the ftory of his Gallus’ pains. 

We faw him come, with oaten-pipe in hand, 
Painted with berries-juice ; we faw him ftand; 

And gaze upon his, fhepherd’s bathing eyes ; 


AI feelin 4 


- And, what no end, no end of grief! he cries, 


Love little minds all thy confuming care, 2 Se 

Or refilefs thoughts; they are his daily fare. 

Nor cruel love with tears, nor grafs with fhow’rs, 

Nor g goats with tender fprouts, nor bees with flow’rs, 
Arg 


x 


, 


? y ~ .And touch’d the fheph with his hazle 


~ 
* 


2 


top: ever ae So {aid the » epi 


ne forrow-flain, feem’d vive, and fa 
But yet, « Arcadians, is my eyes. papas 
To think, that in thefe woods, and hills, and pling 


When I am filent in the grave, your fwains — 


Shall fing my loves, Arcadian fwains infpir’d 
By Phebus; Oh! how gently thal thefe tird 
And fainting limbs repofe in endlefs fleep, — 
Whilft your fweet notes my love immortal keep } 
Would it had pleas’d the gods, I had been born 
Juft one of you, and taught to wind a horn, 

Or wield a hook, or prune a branching vine, 

And known no other love, but, Puillis, thine; 
Or thine, Amintas ; what though both are brown ? 


~ So are the nuts and berries onthe down; | 


Ae 
A. 


_ Amoneft the vines, the willows, and the fprings, 


Phillis makes garlands, and Amintas fings, 

No cruel abfence calls my love away, 

Farther than bleating fheep can go aftray. 

Here, my Lycoris, here are fhady groves, 

Here fountains cool, and meadows foft; our loves 

And lives may here, together, wear and end ; 

CO the true joys of fuch a fate and friend ! 

IT now am hurried, by fevere commands, 

To eaftern regions, and among the bands 

Of armed troops; there, by my foes purfu’d, 

Here, by my friends ; but. ftill by love fubdu’d, . 

Thou far from home, and me, art wand’ring o’er 

The Alpine fnows; the fartheft weftern fhore, 

The frozen Rhine. When are we like to meet? 

Ah gently, gently, leaft thy tender feet 

Be cut with ice. Cover thy lovely arms ; 

The northern cold relents not at their charms : : 
Away 
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Away Tl at 
And fing the fans In made 


TE “ ear v qi 
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And charm my ' woes. cre er. chufe, 
‘ one : 


wildeft woods myfe to ] bots" 
And carve our loves upon the tender trees ? 

_ There they will thrive: fee, how my love agrees. 
With the young plants: look how they grow together, — 
In fpite of abfence, and in {pite of weather. 
Meantime, I'll climb that rock, and ramble o’er 
Yon woody hill ; I'll chace the grizly boar, © 
Vl find Diana’s, and her-nymphs refort ; 

No frofts, no ftorms, fhall flack my eager {port. 

Methinks ’'m wand’ring all about the rocks, 

And hollow founding woods: look how my locks, 

Are torn with boughs andthorns! my fhafts are gone, 
My legs are tir’d and all my fport is done. 

Alas! this is no cure for my difeafe; 

Nor can our toils that cruel god appeafe. 

Now neither nymphs, nor fongs, can pleafe me more, 
Nor hollow woods, nor yet the chafed boar - 4 
No fport, no labour can divert my grief: . 
Without Lycoris, there is no relief. 

Though I fhould drink up Heber’s icy ftreams, 

Or Scythian fnows, yet ftill her fiery beams 

Would {corch me up. Whatever we can prove, 
Love conquers all, and we muft yield to love, 


i 


~ 


HORACE. Lib. 4. Ode7, 
HE fnows are melted all away, e 
The fields grow flow’ry, green, and gay, 
The trees put on their tender leaves ; 
And all the ftreams, that went aftray, 


“Phe brook again into her bed receives, 
. | See! 


Left thou thould® ae things, 
The changing year inftru@ion brings, 


=. The ficeting hour, that fteals away 


we 


The beggar’s time, and life of Kings, a a4 


hs 
am 2 
_ The cold grows foft with weftern gales, 
The Summer over Spring prevails, 
But yields to: Autumn's fruitful rain, 
As this to Winter ftorms and hails; 
Each lofs the hafting moons repair again, Seg 


But ne’er returns them, asit does the day. oa 


ck? 
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But we, when once our race is done, 
$ With Tullus, and Anchifes’ fon, — 
(Though rich like one, like t’other good) 4 
To duft and fhades, without afun, “ 
Defcend, and fink in deep oblivion’s flood. é 


. Who knows, if the kind gods will give 
Another day to men that live 
In hope of many diftant years ; 
Or if one night more fhall retrieve 
The joys thou lofeft, by thy idle fears ? 


The pleafant hours thou fpend’ft in health, 
' The ufe thou mak’ft of youth and wealth, 
As what thou giv’ft among thy friends 
Efcapes thy heirs, fo thole the ftealth 
_ Of time and death, where good and evil ends. 
8 Fos 
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For when that éomes, ror birth, nor fame, 6 


Nor piety, nor honeft name, ge See? 
Can e’er reftore thee. Thefeus | bold, re i { 
Nor chafte Hippolitus couldtame » “REE 


Devouring fate, that {pares nor young nor old. 


HORACE, Lib, t. Ode 13:° 


HEN thou commend’ft the lovely eyes 
Of\ Telephus, that for thee dies, 
His arms of wax, his neck, or hair ; . 
Oh! how my heart begins to beat, 
My {pleen is fwell’d with gall and heat, 
And all my hopes are turn’d into defpair. 


Then both my mind and colour change; 
My jealous thoughts about me range, 
In twenty fhapes; my eyes begin, 
Like winter-fprings, apace to fill ; 
The ftealing drops, as from a fill, 

Fall down, and tell what fires I feel within. 


When his reproaches make thee cry, 
And thy frefh cheeks with palenefs die, 
T burn, to think you will be friends ; 
When his rough hand thy bofom ftrips, 
Or his fierce kiffes tear thy lips, 

I die, to fee how all fuch quarrel ends, 


Ah never hope a youth to hold, 

So haughty, and in love fo bold ; 
What can him tame in anger keep? 
Whom all this fondnefs can’t aflwage, 
Who even kiffes turns to rage, 


Which Venus does in her own Neéfar fteep, 
Thrice 


‘Patti, MISCELLANEA 48s 
E Thrice happy they, whofe gentle hearts, | 

» ‘Til death itfelf, their union parts, 

me “An undifturbed kindnefs holds, 

: Without complaints or jealous fears, 


Without reproach or fpited tears, 
‘Which damps the kindeft heats with fudden Golds. 


Upon the Approach of the Shore at Harwich, 
In anuary, 1668, 
Begun under the MAS ve 


+ 
Elcome the faireft and the happieft earth, 

Seat of my hopes and pleafures, as my birth : 
Mother of well-born fouls, and fearlefs hearts, 
tn arms renown’d, and flourifhing in arts. 

= The ifland of good nature, and good cheer, 

- "That elfewhere only pafs, inhabit here, 
Region of valour, and of beauty too ; 
Which fhews, the brave are only fit to woo. 
No child thou haft, ever approach’d thy fhore, 
‘That lov’d thee bettet, or efteem’d thee more. 
Beaten with journeys, both of land and feas, 
Weary’d with care, the bufy man’s difeafe ; 
Pinch’d with the froft, and parched with the wind ; 
Giddy with rolling, aiid with fafting pin’d; 
Spited and vex’d, that winds, and tides, and fands, 
Should all confpire to crofs fuch great commands, | 
_As hafte me home, with an account, that brings 
The doom of kingdoms to the beft of Kings: 
Yet I refpire at thy reviving fight, 
‘Welcome as health, and chearful as the light. 
Vor. I. Ppp How 
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How I forget my anguifh and my toils, 

Charm’d at th’ approach of thy delightful foils ! 
How, like a mother, thou hold’ft out thy arms, 
To fave thy children from purfuing harms, 

And open’ft thy kind bofom, where they find 
Safety from waves, and fhelter from the wind : 
Thy cliffs fo ftately, and fo green thy hills, 
This with refpeét, with hope the other fills 

All that approach thee ; who believe they find 
A fpring for winter, that they left behind. 

Thy fweet inclofures, and thy fcatter’d farms, 
Shew thy fecurenefs from thy neighbour’s harms ; 
Their fheep in houfes, and their men in towns, 
Sleep only fafe; thine rove about the downs, 
And hills, and groves, and plains, and know no fear’ 

Of foes, or wolves, or cold, throughout the year. 

Pheir vaft and frightful woods feem only, made 

To cover cruel deeds, and give a fhade 

To favage beafts, who on the weaker prey, 

Or human favages more wild than they. 

Thy pleafant thickets, and thy fhady groves, 

Only relieve the heats, and cover loves, 

Shelt’ring no other thefts or cruelties, - 
But thofe of killing or beguiling eyes. — 

Their famifh’d hinds, by cruel Lords enflav’d, 
Ruin’d by taxes, and by foldiers brav’d, 

Know no more eafe than juft what fleep can give 5 
Have no more heat and courage but to live: 

Thy brawny clowns, and fturdy feamen, fed 
With manly food that their own fields have bred, 
Safe in their Jaws, and eafy in their rent, 

Blefs’d in their King, «and in their State content ; 
When they are call’d away from herd and plough’ _ 
‘To arms, will make all foreign forces bow, 


And 
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And fhew how much a lawful Monarch faves, 
When twenty fubjects beat an hundred flaves. 
Fortunate ifland! if thou didft but know 
How much thou doft to heaven and nature owe } 
And if thy humour were as good, as great 
Thy forces, and as blefs’d thy foil as feat : 
But then with numbers thou would’ft be o’er-run: 
Strangers, to breathe thy air, their own would fhun f 
And of thy children none abroad would roam, 
But for the pleafure of returning home. 
Come, and embrace us in thy faving arms, 
Command the waves to ceafe their rough alarms, 
And guard us to thy port that we may fee 
Thou art indeed the Emprefs of the fea. 
So may thy fhips about the ocean courfe, 

; And ftill increafe in number and in force. 
So may no ftorms ever infeft thy fhores, 
But all the winds that blow increafe thy ftores, 
May never more contagious air arife 
To clofe fo many of thy childrens eyes : 
But all about thee health and plenty vye, 
Which fhall feem kindeft to thee, earth or fky. 
May no more fires be feen among thy towns, 
But charitable beacons on thy downs, 

_ Or elfe viGtorious bonfires in thy ftreets, 

Kindled by winds that blow from off thy fleets. ’ 
May’ft thou feel no more fits of factious rage, 
But all diftempers may thy Charles aflwage, 
With fuch a well-tun’d concord of his ftate, 
As none but ill, and hated men, may hate. 
And may’ft thou from him endlefs Monarchs fee, 
Whom thou may’ft honour, who may honour thee. 
May they be wife and good: thy happy feat 


And ftores will never fail to make them ne 76 & 
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| HORACE, Lib. 3. Ode 29, 
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' I. 
EC NAS, off-fpring of Tyrrhenian kings, , 
M And wortby of the greateft empire’s fway, ; 
nbend thy working mind a while, and play 
With fofter thoughts, and loofer ftrings ; 
Hard iron, ever wearing, will decay. 


II. 


A piece untouch’d of old and noble wine 
Attends thee here 5 foft eflence for thy hair, 
Of purple violets made, or lilies fair ; 

The rofes hang their heads and pine, 
And, till you come; in vain perfume the air. 


III. 
Be not inveigled by the gloomy fhades 
Of Tiber, nor cool Anien’s cryftal ftreams ; 
‘The fun is yet but young, his gentle beams 
~ Revive, and fcorch not up the blades. 
The fpring, like virtue, dwells between extremes, 


IV. 
Leave fulfom plenty for a while, and come 
From ftately palaces that tower fo high, 
And fpread fo far; the duft and bufinefs fly, 
The fmoke and noife of mighty Rome, 
And cares, that on embroider'd carpets lie, 
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It is viciffitude that pleafure yields 
To men, with greateft wealth and honours bleft s 
And fometimes homely fare, but cleanly dreft, 


In country farms, or pleafant fields, 
“Clears up a cloudy brow, and thoughtful breaft. 


VI. 
Now the cold winds have blown themfelves away, 
The frofts are melted into pearly dews ; 
The chirping birds each morning tell the news 
Of chearful {pring and weleome day. 
The tender -lambs follow the bleating ewes, 


Vi. 

The vernal bloom adorns the fruitful trees: 
With various drefs ; the foft and gentle rains 
Begin with flowers t? enamel all the plains. 

The turtle with her mate agrees ; 

And wanton nymphs with their enamour’d Fritts 


VII. 
Thou art contriving in thy mind, what ftate 
And form becomes that mighty city beft : 
Thy bufy head can take no gentle reft, 
For thinking on th’ events and fate 
Of factious rage, which has her long oppreft. 


F IX. 
Thy cares extend to the remoteft fhores 
Of her vaft empire; how the Perfian arms} 
Whether the Baéfrians join their troops ; what harme 
From the Cantabrians and the Moors 
May come, or the tumultuous German fwarms 


x, 
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But the wife powers above that all things know, 
In fable night have hid th’ events, and train i ee 
Of future things; and with a juft difdain we 


Laugh, when poor mortals here below 
Fear without caufe, and break their fleeps in vain. 


Think how the prefent thou may’ft beft compofe ‘ SY 
With equal mind, and without endlefs cares ; 
For the unequal courfe of ftate affairs, 
/ Like to the ocean, ebbs and flows, 
Or rather like our neighbouring Tider fares. - 


XII. 

Now fmooth and gentle through her channel creeps, 
With foft and eafy murmurs purling down: , 
Now fwells and rages, threat’ning all to drown: 

Away both corn and cattle fweeps, 

And fils with noife and hortor fields and town, 


* XIE. 
After a while, grown calm, retreats again 
Into her fandy bed and foftly glides. 
So Jove fometimes in fiery chariot rides- 
With cracks of thunder, ftorms of rain, 
Then grows ferene, and all our fears derides, 


XIV. 
He only lives content, and his own man, 
Or rather mafter, who, each night, can fay, 
Tis well, thanks to the gods, I’ve liv’d to-day ; 
This is my own, this never can, 


Like other goods, be fore’d or ftoll’n away. 
XV. 


ag > eve Fe es Ch Cr were ageing a eee nde: 
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XV. 

And for to-morrow let me weep or Taugh, 
Let the fun fhine, or ftorms or tempefts rings 
Yet ’tis not in the power of fates, a thing 

Should ne’er have bean, or not be fafe, 
Which flying time has cover’d with her wing, 

abs XVI. 
Capricious fortune plays a fcornful game 
With human things ; uncertain as the wind : 
Sometimes to thee, fometimes to me is kind: 

Throws about honours wealth, and fame, 
At random, heedlefs, humorous, and blind. 


XVI. 
He’s wife, who, when the fmiles, the good enjoys, — 
And unallay’d with fears of future ill ; ” 
But, if fhe frowns, e’en let her have her will. 
I can with eafe refign the toys, 
And lie wrap’d up-in my own virtue fill. 


. XVIII. 

Yl make my court to honeft poverty, 
An eafy wife, although without a dower : 
What nature afks will yet be in my power ; 

For without pride or luxury, 

How little ferves to pafs the fleeting hour ? 


XIX. 

Tis not for me, when winds and billows rife, 
And crack the maft, and mock the feamen’s cares, 
To fall to poor and mercenary prayers ; 

For fear, the Tyrian merchandife 
Should all be loft, and not enrich my heirs, 


MK. 
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[’ll rather leap into the little boat, > iat’ aX se at 
Which without flutt’ring fails thall waft me o’er ee: 
‘The fwelling waves, and then I’ll think no more arr 


Of fhip, or fraught : but change my note, — 
And thank the gods, that I am fafe a-fhore. 


- 
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Non domus et fundus, non eris acervus & auri. 


Can cure a fever’s heat, or ague’s cold, 

ch lefs a mind with grief or care opprefs’d : 
No man’s pofleffions e’er can make him blefs’d, 
That is not well himfelf, and found at heart 5 
Nature will ever be too {trong for art. 
‘Whoever feeds vain hopes, or fond defires, 
DiftraGting fears, wild love, or jealous fires ; 
Ts pleas’d with all his fortunes, like fore eyes 
With curious pictures; gouty legs and thighs 
With dancing ; or half-dead and aking ears 
With mufic, while the noife he hardly hears: 
For if the cafk remains unfound or fow’r, 
Be the wine ne’er fo rich, or {weet, you pour, Re. i: 
Twill take the veffel’s tafte, and lofe its own, | 
And all -you fill were better let alone. 


N = houfe, nor lands, nor heaps of plate, or gold, 
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) worfhip thee, O mighty Mars, upon ees. 


at. - ‘Thy facred calends is Suipitia gone: = 
; i thou art wife, leave the celeftial {phere, 3 
And for a while come down to fee her here: = 
Venus will pardon ; but take heed her charms ‘ 
Make thee not, gazing, foon let fall thy arms : 
- When love would fet the gods on fire, he flies 


“2 ‘To light his torches at her fparkling eyes. . ; 


Whate’er Sulpitia does, where-e’er fhe goes, ee 
The Graces all her motions ftill compofe : ; 
How her hair charms us, when it loofely falls oi oe 
Comb’d back and ty’d our veneration calls ; aS 
If fhe comes out in fcarlet, how fhe turns ; yh 


Us all to afhes ; though in white, fhe burns. 
~ Vertumnus fo a thoufand drefles wears, 
a in a thoufand, every grace appears : sf 
Of all the virgins, fhe deferves alone — aa, ES 
In Tyrian purple to adorn a throne ; ? 
She, to poflefs, and reap the {picy fields, 
Gather the gums that rich Arabia yields ; 
She, all the orient pearls, that grow in fhells, 
Along the fhores, where the tann’d Indian dwells. 3 
For her, the mufes tune their charming lays, | 
For her, upon his harp, Apollo plays 5 
_ May the this feaft for many years adore, 
None can becomte, deferve an altar more. 
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